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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORIANS. 
NO. I. 


GREATLY as ecclesiastical studies have been neglected in this country 
since the early part of the last century, it is to be hoped that the 
attention of the public, and especially of the clergy, has now been 
sufficiently awakened to them to render it unnecessary to say anything 
on the importance e of church-history. But the very fact that an 
impulse has been given to the spirit of inquiry in this direction, suggests 
the propriety of an attempt to point out the writers who are best able 
to supply the information which is now happily, from day to day, 
more sought after. As Ll am not aware that anything has yet been 
done to supply the growing demand for this kind of know ledge, L have 
been led to think that it would not be unseasonable to put together ‘a 
short notice of the historians of the church. 

Church-history, or Ecclesiastical History, is, according to the obvious 
etymology, the history of that spiritual soc iety founded by our Lord 
himself, “in which the pure word of God is preached, and the sacra- 
ments are duly administered according to Christ’s ordinance,” and 
the perpetuity of which is secured by his promise. ‘The name, how- 
ever, has often been made to bear a much wider meaning. It has 
sometimes been so applied as to include God’s dealings with his 
people under the Old ‘Testament as well as the New. And in its 
common application, it is understood to comprehend the history of 
heretical and schismatical communities as distinctly as that of the 
orthodox and catholic church. When the idea to be expressed i 
thus extended, it would undoubtedly be more correct and scientific to 
use respectively the terms, “history of revealed religion,’ or “ history 
of Christianity.”” But the common practice has very uniformly been, 
to describe the history of Christianity as the history of the church, 

A complete literary history of the sources, or materials, of church 
history would be the labour of years, and would require learning, and 
endowments, and leisure, and opportunities, such as very rarely fall to 
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the lot of an individual scholar. The object which I now attempt is 
one of a much less extensive range and less aspiring character. It 1s 
merely to indicate the more ce Jebrated works which have, in various 
ages, ‘been written under the name of histories of the church, or 
kindred titles. 1 shall purposely exclude the writers of memoirs, and 
of chronicles or annals of particular periods, as any attempt even to 
enumerate them would so enlarge my design as to render it such as 
(to say nothing of the want of other requisites) I have neither leisure 
nor opportunities to accomplish, and confine myself entirely to a 
notice of systematic writers on the subject. W ithin this limited circuit, 
dividing the whole interval between the age of the apostles and our 
own time into three periods—the ancient, the middle, and the modern, 
I hope to be able to mention all the professed writers of church history 
that belong to the first period, which naturally terminates with the 
Council of Chalcedon (451); and to the second, which terminates 
with the Reformation. Ll must content myself with noticing the 
principal works produced during the third, or modern, period,—i.e., the 
works which have, in any considerable degree, tended to promote an 
acquaintance with the history of the church, 

The agen and circumstances of primitive Christianity were alike 
adverse to the production of any very early history of ‘the church. 
Dead to the world, and engaged by the active duties and exercises of 
their holy calling, the first C hristians were little like ly to be under the 
influence of the mixed feelings which usually originate lite rary exertions, 
And the sword of persecution was long suspended over those who were 
distinguished by learning or talents | above their brethren. A season of 
action and of suffering was no time for the pursuits of literature. 
With the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, which were gradually 
communicated to all the churches, they had a sufficient account of 
the origin and first establishment of the faith. In the eye of Christian 
humility, their own labours and sufferings were scarcely worth record- 
lng. ‘The suecession of the bishops, and the acts of the inartyrs, were 
sufficient to establish their catholicity, and enliven their Christian 
courage. Their brief creeds were easily retained in the memory ; 
and their cause was pleaded before the world by the converted philo- 
sophers and advocates, who were but too happy to employ in the 
service of the church the acuteness and eloquence which they had 
learned to practise in the schools and the forum. The latter part of 
the moon century, however, produced a writer who is generally 
considered as the first historian of the church. HrcGesipeus,* who 
appears to have flourished about a.p. 170,+ “recorded, in five books, 
an unsophisticated account of the apostolical preaching, in a very 


* Llegesippus, vicinus apostolicorum temporum, omnes a passione Domini usque 


1d suam mtatem, eeclesiasticornm actuum texens historias, multaque ad utilitatem 
heoentiun pertinentta hine inde « neregans, quing ue libros composuit Sermone 
impliei: ut quorum vitam sectabatur, dicendi quoque exprimeret characterem. 
S. Hieron. de Seript. Eeck ». 22. ) 
] rver’s Credibility tou bh. xiv. vol. op. 14] hed 1788 
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simple style.”"* A few fragmentst only of his work have come down 
to us. And these, however interesting and valuable, throw very 
little light on the form and method of the work to which they belonged. 
‘Towards the beginning of the third century, the chronic le of Junius 
AFRICANUS + seems to have partake n of the nature of a church history. 
But it no longer exists entire; § and it is not even possible satisfae- 
torily to detect the portions of it which appear to have been inserted || 
in later compilations. 

But the instances supplied by the first three centuries can scarcely 
be regarded as invalidating the claim] of Kusenius of Ceesarea to be 
considered as the father of ecclesiastical history, This learned and 
industrious writer, who, according to the conjecture of Cave, was born 
in 270, and who appears to have written the work for which he is 
most distinguished in 326,** was, in various ways, eminently qualified 
to be the historian of the early church, His friends ship with the 
learned and accomplished Pamphilus, his residence at Caesarea, which 
possessed a library rich in the works of the Christian writers, an 
inquisitive mind, and the free access which he enjoyed to the public 
archives,t all conspired to fit him for the work, and to enable him to 


Yee ’ ‘ , : 
ri TOUTOLIS eyva@picetTo Hayyoirros i. = ‘ TWevTe PVYYPCUMMadiv, ov"«et » Ty anmNavey Tapa 
’ > ‘ ‘ 
dodiv Tev A\rnocTroN\iKot Knpuyuato tmAovugtatTy TuvTeakes JFPaGYPNS VTOMIUNMATIPOCGACKVOS, ( Ieuseb. 


Ilist. ecles. lib, iv. ¢. 8, p. 150.) 

t These fragments are enumerated by Cave, ( Hist. Liter. an. 170,) and have been 
collected by Dr. Routh, (Reliquiw Sac., tom. i.) and by Gallandius, (Bibl. PP., 
tom. il.) 

t Tov 3’ abrov "Adpixavol Kat aNXNa tov aprudw wevte ypovoypadem@y HXlev ere npeas em’ ano Bes 
wTemovnneva omovdacnata. ( Kuseb. List. Eceles., lib. vi. ec. 31, p. 295.) Julius Afri- 
canus, cujus quinque de temporibus exstant volumina. (S. Hieron, de Seript. 
Kecles., c. 63.) 

§ This work was read by Photius, who thus deseribes the writer: — “Ber 
Ae cuvtomos piev, GANG pendev ta dvaykatwy tstopnlywac mapadigamavarv, upxetac de ano The 
Mur acne KOTMOYOVIAS, Kat KaTEITW cas tTHS Npiotov Tapovcias emetTpoxeony de de tAappPaved Kae Tee 
amd Xpierou pwexpi tHe Maxpivoy tHv Pwnatwr BagiAcwe Pacitecas. (Biblioth. Cod. xxxiv. 
col, 20, ed. 1653.) 

\| Cave, Hist. Liter. ad an, 220; and Lardner’s Credibility, part I]. e. xxxvii. 
vol, ti, p. 435. 

q His words are— \weyxacotata de poe movciatac tyv brodeaw jyovpat, OTE pydeva me Cis 
d<ipo Tin txkAnoiagtiKan TVYPPUPe@y OLCFVOY WEpt TOUT 7 KAP TTOVOMY WEMTOMMLEVOY TY Lepoy. 
(Hist. Eecles., lib. i. ¢. i. p. 3.) An | Nieceph orus ¢; illisti, in Avs ** Keclesiastical 
Ilistory,” says of him—lpe@res o rr pete Xetpas vmMoleoc emefparev’ cKKANoLacTERH: 
‘aTOpiay RpHTos ovose gas TtTHv ppAoyv. ( L ty P Vi. 37, p- 436 ) Fabricius says-—Quan- 
quam vero Hegesippus, et Africanus, quodam modo Eusebio praeiverant, Papias 
quoque et Justinus ac Clemens Alexandrinus, [renzweus aliique varia in seriptis suis 
annotaverant, que ad Historiam Ecelesiw et Tleresium facerent, Justum tamen 
k:celesiastice Historia corpus nemo ante Kusebium condidit, unde merito ait, se 
mpwrov TH vroVeve: Ermine 
vol. vi. p. 59.) 

** It is, however, very ably argued by Hlankius (de Byzant, Scriptoribus, 
pp- lO1—113,) that it was written in 324. 

t+ Constantinus Augustus, cim Casaream fuisset ingressus, et diceret memorato 
Antistiti (Eusebio), ut peteret aliqua beneficia Casariensi ecclesia profutura; 
legitur, respondisse Eusebium ; opibus suis ecclesiam ditatam, nulla petendi beneticia 
necessitate compelli;  sibi tamen desiderium immobile exstitisse, ut, quiequid in 
Rep. Romana gestum sit erga Sanctos Dei per judices judicibus succedentes mm 
universo orbe Romano; solicita nerserutations monumenta publica discutiende 


ui primum aggressum esse hoc argumentum. (b ibl. Grave 9 


perquirerent - ef (ui itvrum, a uo TT dice, 1th (pula proviticia vel civitate, qin clio, 
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do it well. The very peculiarities of his character which led him to 
sustain a part in active life which it is not easy to justify or excuse, 
tended perhaps to render him a more satisfactory historian. The 
impartiality which some have affected, and others have despised, was 
natural to Eusebius. He seems to have been one of those who can 
never make up their minds strongly enough on any subject to be 
partial. He was too amiable to be willing to compromise himself with 
either of the two great parties of his time. ‘Though his connexions, 
and perhaps his inclinations, drew him towards the Arians, he appears 
to have been quite as reluctant to join them in their exc esses when 
they were in power, as he was to persecute them when they were in 
adversity. And the modern controversies * respecting his opinions 
secm only to have determined that he did not altogether belong to the 
heretics, or to the orthodox. 


Kusebius+ undertook the work of recording+ the early fortunes of 


the church, just at the time when it could no longer be delayed in 
safety. The conversion of Constantine at once placed Christianity in 
a new position; and, in a surprisingly short space of time, almost 
everything relating to it was conformed to new views and feelings. 
The new state of things led at once to such a de ‘velopment of the 
spirit of spec ulation, that the church could no longer transmit or teach 
the truth in the way she had done. It had now to be defended, and 
illustrated, and explained. It became matter of system and theory, 
and was discoursed of by men who, for genius, and eloquence, and 


learning, would well bear comparison with the greatest ornaments of 
re? < 


classical antiquity. No one bred up under these new circumstances § 
of Christianity could have been a fit historian of the early church. 
But Eusebius had grown up under a different discipline. By birth 
and edueation he belonged to the third century. He had studied when 
there was nothing to study but what led him to antiquity, Accord- 
ingly, his learning was of an antiquarian rather than a doctrinal 


quave perseverantia, passionis sux obtinuerint palmam, de ipsis arehivis sublata, ipsi 
husebio, Regio jussu dirigerent. Unde factum est, ut idoneus relator existens, et 
lasticam historian texeret, et omnium pene martyrum provinciarum omnium 
Romanarum trophea diligens historiographus declararet. (S. Ilieron. Epis. 
Chromatium et Tleliodorum. ) 

* Walchit Bibliotheea Patristica, edit. Danz. p. 48. 


t ‘The earlier editions of Eusebius (Fabr. Bibl. Gr. vi. 60, seq.) have been com- 
pletely superseded by that of Valesius, which was first printed at Paris, 1659. This 
valuable edition, which has been often reprinted, contains, in three volumes, folio, 
the Ecclesiastical History and Life of Constantine; with Sozomen, Socrates, 
Tieodoret, Evagrius, and the fr: igments of Philostorgius, and Theodorus Lector. 
The C ambridge reprint hive ading’s) is the most convenient and most elegant. 
Heinichen's edition of Eusebius alone ( Lips. 1827-30.) is in four volumes, oct: avo 


I The question res) weting the sources of the history of Eusebius is one of great 
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interest, It IS par tial!) ANS wered by ey rae bu tim DPirtwr ré Kat lwermrouw, KAr 
MipvtToe TE Tow Po Tpwutatea cas Hyncerrov, IrwoXs Té Kai Tawia, Kar tew Kallefne iepo@y didad 
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appears on the face of the work The re 1s 


much in his work which he did not get 
from any of these writers. 


S$ lt may be added, too, that many of the documents consulted by Eusebius vers 
mo pertshed,  Phey would naturaliv soon disappear 
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character, —it was historical, not theoretical or dogmatical. His 
acquirements, therefore, fitted him for the work he happily undertook, 
as much as his impartiality. And the way in which he executed it* 
has entitled him to the everlasting gratitude of the church. 

The object of Eusebius seems not so much to have been to paint 
the condition of the ancient church, as to record the most important 
facts with which he had become acquainted on the subject of Christian 
antiquity. His work is just the sort of history which was wanted. 
We may complain of a want of copiousness, of a want of arrangement, 
of a want of critical sagacity; but we cannot complain of his not 
having had a right conception of what he had to do. Never was 
a work of the kind more abundant, in proportion to its size, in extracts 
and documents. And if we sometimes regret that he did not extract 
more, we should remember that he had no reason to expect his own 
work would survive the venerable remains which he introduced to his 
readers. 

But it is not my business to criticize the writers whom I have 
undertaken to enumerate. I will merely add respecting Eusebius, 
that his « Keclesiastical History ” ends in 324; and that his « Life of 
Constantine,” though it contains several important documents and 
much valuable information, must be regarded rather as a laboured 
panegyric + than as a sober record of historical facts. 

The writer who first continued the labours of Eusebius was 
Rurrinus of Aquileia, so well known as the intimate friend and 
the bitter adversary of St. Jerome. Having made a Latin version of the 


* The opinions given by Du Pin, Le Clerc, and Schroeckh, who represent three 
very different schools, will shew the estimation in which he has been held by modern 
critics: — Sans I’Histoire d*Eusebe, nous n’aurions presque aucune connoissance, 
non seulement de histoire des premiers siecles de l’église, mais meme des auteurs 
qui ont écrit en ce tems-la, ni de leurs ouvrages, n’y alant aucun autre auteur que 
lui qui en ait écrit... ... Il faut toutefois avouer que I'Histoire d’Eusebe n'a pas 
toute la perfection qu’on pourroit souhaiter, qu’elle n’est pas ecrite agréablement, 
qu'elle n’est pas toujours exacte, que souvent l’auteur s'étend trop sur des choses qu'il 
devroit passer legerement ; et, au contraire, qu'il dit fort suecinectement des choses 
qu'il devroit raconter plus amplement: mais ces défauts n’empechent point qu'elle 
ne soit un ouvrage tres estimable.”—( Nouvelle Bibl. tom. ii. pp. 38,4.) “ On lui 
doit pardonner ces défauts, parcequ’il est le premier qui ait fait quelque chose de 
complet touchant histoire Chrétienne ; qu’il nous a conservé un grand nombre de 
fragments d'anciens auteurs que nous avons perdus, et qu’il a rapporté leurs senti- 
ments avee assez de fidelité. C'est lui encore principalement qui nous peut fournir 
quelques lumicres touchant le canon des livres du Nouveau Testament.” —( Biblio- 
theque Universelle de l’ Année 1688, p. 487.) “ Es giebt zwar noch Lucken genug 
in seiner Erzihlung ; allein es ist billig, dass mann dasjenige mit Dank annehme, 
was er geleistet hat. Man kann auch noch bey seiner Geschichte erinnern, dass 
verschiedene nachrichten derselben einer schirfern Priifung bendthigt sind, und 
manches Lob zu reichlich ausgeschuttet zu seyn scheinet. Aber im Ganzen 
betrachtet, verdient er doch ein unpartheyischer und gemassigter Gesehichtschreiber 
zu heissen: er unterlasst auch nicht, die zweifelhaften Sagen von den gemissern 
Erzahlungen oft zu unterscheiden.” ( Kirchengeschichte, Erster Theil. s. 145, 1772.) 

t Baronius happily compared it to the Cyropwdia. (Constantini vita,) quam 
scripsit imitatus in multis in eA potius Nenophontem ; qui ut de vo testatur Cicero 
vitam Cyri non tam ad historia fidem conscripsit, quam ad effigiem justi principis 
exhibendam. ( Annal. ad. an. 324, ». 0.) 
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work of Eusebius, he continued the history of the church* to the death 
of the elder Theodosius (392.) Both his translation and his original 
work are stillextant.+ The former, through which Eusebius was, for 
many ages, known to the west, like his other translations, is only 
remarkable for the liberties he has taken with the original.t And the 
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latter § possesses so very little historical value, that it has been come 
pletely superseded by the labours of succeeding writers, 

Such, however, was the general desire for historical information, 
that the work of Ruffinus seems no sooner to have appeared than 
it was translated into Greek. The translator was GELAsiUs,|| bishop 
of Cesarea, and nephew of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, who was, we are 
told, a worthy man, and an eloquent writer, and probably regarded 
the work as peculiarly suitable for a successor of Kusebius. It does 
not appear, however, to have attained much reputation ; for we only 
become acquainted with its having existed by its being cited by 
Gelasius® of Cyzicus, the historian of the Council of Nice, and from 
its having been read by Photius.** 


® These works were executed after his long residence of twenty-five years in 
Palestine, during Alaric’s first invasion of Italy (400—403. ) 

t Walch ( Bibl. Theolog. iii. 116,) mentions two editions of the translation—viz. , 
Basil. 1523 and 1539; and three of the History—viz., Rome, 1470 ; Lugduni, 1470; 
Parisiis, 1480. 

$ He has reduced it into nine book 
numerous, 

§ Cave says—“ In historia isthae concinnanda, temporisque ratione digerend’ 
credulum admodum fuisse Rufinum constat, in fabulas et incertos plebecule rumores 
himis pro pensum, quos ¢ trivio et tonstrina petitos literis mandare temere solebat. 
Unde Socrates chim ad ejus fidem primum et secundum Historia Eccles, libros 
formasset ; meliores postea nactus auctores, libros istos ex integro ordiri necesse 
habuit, quemadmodum ipse ( Prefat. ad 1. 2,) nos docet.” (Hist. Lit.) Fabricius 
gives a similar opinion. ( Bibl. Greece. vi. 59.) The title of this work is, © Historie 
Kecclesiastice Libri Il. ad Chromatium Aquileiensem Episcopum.” 

} He is brietly noticed by Jerome :—* Gelasius Casarew Palestina, post Euzoium, 
episcopus, accurati limatique sermonis, fertur quedam scribere, sed ecelare.” (De 
Seript. Eecles., c. 1380.) ‘Theodoret mentions him among the fathers of the Council 
of Constantinople :—re deco © Karcapetas tHe HaXtarrans, Aoy@m Kas iw KOM MOV MEVOS. 
( Eccles. Hist., lib. v. c. 8, tom, iii. p. 1026, ed. Schulze.) He became Bishop of 
Cwsarea, by the influence of his uncle, in 3880. (Vide Cave, Hist. Lit.) 

© 'O ye uy Porgivos, H your Te ; iovoe. (Fist. Concil. Nicani. lib. i. ¢. 73 ap. Concil. 
Labbe, tom. ii. col. 124, D. Photius ( Bibl. cod. Ixxxix. col, 209,) tells us, that 

Gelasius represented hivnself as having been induced to undertake the work by his 
uncle Cyril. But this may have been intended to apply only to the introductory 
part of the work, the part which was re: lly hisown. There certainly was such an 
introduction, for Photius gives this title —Hpooimuiov émioxomov et a ee 


s; and the omissions and interpolations are 


TEPNG Cae 
ra meta THY EKKANC LA TIAnY igtopiay Evrejiov tov Maugidov. Cyril may have urged his 
nephew to undertake an ecclesiastical history ; but unless Ruftinus communicated the 
early part of his work to his friends in Palestine long before he gave it to the public, 
he could never have seen the labours of the Latin author. Cyril died in 386, and 
Ruflinus certainly did not publish his Eccles. Hist. till the beginning of the 
next century. The story, which Photius tells us he had met with in other writers, 
that Cyril was associated with Gelasius in translating Ruflinus, probably originated 
in Cyril's having incited his nephew to his historical labours. 

Se A passage from the Eccles. List. of Ruflinus was read in Greek at the second 
Council of Nice, (Concil., tom. viii. col. 80.) but the name of the translator is not 
mentioned. 
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There are two Latin writers occurring at the beginning of the fifth 
century, who must not be omitted in a notice like the present, though 
their works are of no great note in the series of ecclesiastical historians. 
The “Sacred History’ of Severus Sutrtcius* is only important 
for the account it gives of the Priscillianists. And the work + of 
Pautus Orostus, which was written with a controversial object 
against the pagans, partakes more of the character of civil, than of 
ecclesiastical, history. 

The most extensive historical work produced by any ancient Chris- 
tian writer appears to have been written, in the early part of the fifth 
century, by Putttp or Sipe, a distinguished ecclesiastic of the church of 
Constantinople. An intimate acquaintance with St. Chrysostom had 
led him to apply with ardour to literary pursuits, According to 
Socrates, “he wrote much, affecting the Asiatic manner.’+ But the 
chiefresult of his learning was the work which he called the “ Christian 
History.” It commenced with the creation, and was brought down, 
at all events, somewhat lower than 425, when Sisinnius was appointed 
to the see of Constantinople. For we learn from Socrates § that 
Philip, whose friends had, on that occasion, endeavoured to raise him 
to the patriarchal dignity, made his history a vehicle for maligning 
the character of his rival. It was a work of prodigious length, || 
divided into thirty-six books, and subdivided into nearly a thousand 
sections. It was written with ostentatious learning. But it found 


* Severus Sulpicius is well known as the friend and biographer of St. Martin of 
Tours. He flourished about 401. The editions of the Sacra Historia (which is a 
history of the Bible, continued to the year 400, written in elegant Latinity,) are very 
numerous. I refer for an account of them to Fabr. Bibl. Lat., lib. iv. ¢e. 3; 
Scheettgenius’s Continuation of Fabr. Bibl. Med. et Infim. Latin. vol. vi. p. 461; 
and Walch. Bibl. Theol., tom. iii. p. 46. 

+ Hlistoriarum adverstis Paganos, Libri vii. ; written about the year 416, at the 
suggestion of St. Austin, to disprove the objection of the pagans, that the troubles of 
the empire, particularly the taking of Rome by Alaric in 410, were to be ascribed to 
the introduction of Christianity. ‘* Orosius Presbyter, Hispanus genere, vir eloquens 
et historiarum cognitor, scripsit adversum querulos et infamatores Christiani nominis, 
qui dicunt defectum Romane Reipublieze Christi doctrina invectum, libros septem ; 
in quibus pene totius mundi temporis calamitates et miserias, ac bellorum inquietu- 
dines replicans, ostendit magis Christiane observationis esse, quod contra meritum 
suum res Romana adhue duraret, et pace cultura Dei pacatum retineret imperium.” 
(Gennadius Massil. de Seript. Eccles. ¢. 359.) ‘The numerous editions of Paulus 
Orosius are named by Fabricius, Bibl. Med. et Infim. Latin. vol. v. p. S15. 

tT Zi \wous Tov Agiavoy tay Noyav Yapaktnpa, TOAAG TUVEeypade, (I 1ist. Kccles., lib. vil. 
e. 27. 

§ Hist. Eecles., lib. vii. ec. 26. 


} Nproreavenay ee cay cuvelnsxeyv, nv ev tprakovta e& Bi Brcow dscetNev. exaarTov dé Bi fsrtov eixe 
we woAAovs, u ) Tivta evy? ccvae YeAtove, utr Heagie be eKGaaTOV TOMOY 7d | TOM. 
’ 
i vy ovv ® tay TautTny, ovkK EKKAntiagtiannvy watoptay, aAAa XpretiaviKnyy enmeypawev. 
, F 
\A ru , Aag ¢ t LZ Kvewar PovAoMevosg [Ay ametpws & Xe €auvToV TaV dudccvdeyv 
euviserT@y. Oliv Kae Tt Ys iW PLLC TPKE Te Kae \ TTpoVe (kiko Arie Api Ounrin@ey aae Movaik@y 
‘’ prieckhen Ta Toes th JAWIIANV, CRC ET EE Te Neyo VITWV, KAL Vpe@y, Kae devdpwr, Kat aAAwy Tiviey 
. _— ~ ? ‘ 
\ , Ol wv Kite Yaurveiy THY TWeaymatciav €tpyuTaTO . «oo « 6 tAX exagtos jaev WEps TOV SipAtwy 
Speune KOiweTa@ yu oe Ae »gr t TOUS XPOVOUS ny AT TOpIAaS TuyKel- ( Socr. List, 
) ] 


‘ 7 tp OTC 7 TOO 

376.) Nicephorus Callisti (Eecles. List., lib. xiv. ¢. 29; 
tom. ii, p. SUT,) so evidently writes from this passage of Socrates, that he cannot be 
considered an independent testimony. 


Eccles., lib. vii. c. 27, p. 
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little favour with his contemporaries, or with posterity. Socrates ill 
conceals his disapprobation ; and Photius, in whose times it seems to 
have already become imperfect, speaks of the style and matter with 
great severity.* It would seem, therefore, that we have no great 
reason to regret that it has long since perished. 

The Arian, or rather Eunomian, Paitostoreius, who wrote about 
426,+ appears to have been the first who made a work on ecclesiastical 
history the medium of a regular and systematic attack on the doctrines 
of the church. He begins with the rise of the Arian controvers 
in the commencement of the fourth century, and terminates wit 
the year 425. His work no longer exists entire. But the ve 
copious extracts made by Photius from all the twelve books of which 
it consisted, amply confirm the truth of his remark,} that it “is less a 
history than an encomium upon the heretics, and a mere accusation 
and vituperation of the orthodox.” Great, however, as were the 
prejudices of Philostorgius, the remains § of his work are of no incon- 
siderable value for illustrating the history of the fourth century. 

The fifth century was rich in ecclesiastical historians. The triumph 
of the Nicene faith under the reign of the great Theodosius afforded 
the church the tranquillity so propitious to literature. The Arian 
controversy had been completely exhausted. The influence of the 
errors of Apollinarius had been well nigh confined to the provinces 
bordering on Syria, the country in which they originated. During 
the period of fifty years in which no new heresy appeared to exercise 
the doctors of the church in controversial warfare, exegesis was the 
favourite pursuit of Christian students. Chrysostom exhibited its 
importance in the pulpits of Antioch and Constantinople; while 
Diodorus and Theodore, || disciples of the same school, conducted it in 
a way that led to the greatest blow the church has ever experienced. 
But in a literary period, history was not neglected. Contemporary 
with Philip of Side and Philostorgius, were Socrates, Sozomen, and 
Theodoret. 

Socrates§ was a native of Constantinople, by profession an advo- 
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* “Ears d¢ wodtyour Taig Adbeoiw, odk doreios 36, obdd bwixapis’ GAAG Kai MpoeKopifc, wadAXov de 
wai dndye’ cai dwidecetinde MaAXOV, H wPEAUOS Kai wapevTiGers de TEIoTA Ndey RpdES THY ieTopiay 
euvreivovta. me older uOAXov iotopiay elvar, » Tpayuatey éxvepev THY TpayuaTEtay deaANWer® OUTS 
deweipondAwe éxxéxerar. (Bibl. Cod., xxxv. col. 21.) The only remaining fragment is 
given after Dodwell, in Gallandii, Bibl. PP. tom. ix. 

+ As Philostorgius was born in 368, ( Fabr. Bibl. Gree. vol. vi. p. 115,) it is not 
likely that his work was written long after 425, when it concluded. 

Z ‘ieropes d¢ ravavtia cxedov Awaes Toig ExxAnoractiKois ictopKois. eaipes Tous "AperaviCovrac 
Amavrar, Acidopiais \vwes Tove bpPoddtous. ws elvar Thy ictopiay adrow, uh iotopiay waAXov, add’ 
byxrduioy wey Tey aiperiKiw’ Woyor 4¢ yuuvow Kai KatHyopiay Tay dpOoddfwv. (Bibl. Cod. xl. 
col, 25.) 

§ The remains of Philostorgius were first edited by the celebrated jurist, Goto- 
fredus, Genevw, 1642, But they are given in a much more satisfactory state in the 
last volume of Valesius. 

The naturaliging spirit of these great oriental doctors produced Nestorianism ; 
and Nestorianism stimulated into heresy ( Eutychianism) the mystical and fanatical 
spirit which ever lurked in the Alexandrine school, 
€ Fabr. Bibl. Grae. vol. vi. p. 117, et seq. 
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cate. He had received a liberal education, and was endowed with 
many of the qualifications most necessary for an historian. He was 
inquiring, diligent, candid ;* and was well acquainted with the true 
principles of historical composition.t We possess the result of his 
researches in an ecclesiastical history, which commences with the reign 
of Constantine, (306,) and concludes with the year 439. 

Salamenes. Hermias SozomENvs} was also an advocate, residing in 
Constantinople. It is, I believe, very generally agreed that he wrote 
later§ than Socrates; the deficiencies of whose work it seems to have 
been his chief object to supply. The works of both extend over 
precisely the same period. But the authors were men of very different 
characters. The one was a cool judge of mankind; the other an 
ardent admirer of monastic fanaticism at the period of its greatest 
extravagance. And we are ill compensated for the plain good sense 
of Socrates in the greater elegance of his more rhetorical and more 
credulous|| successor. 

Turoporet{ was born at Antioch in 386, and was made bishop of 
Cyrus in 420. The life of this distinguished prelate, like that of 
Kusebius, is itself part of the history of the church. His connexion 
with the Nestorian controversy troubled his later days, and has been, 
in no small degree, injurious to his memory. He is supposed to have 
written his ecclesiastical history in 450. His work begins with the 
rise of Arianism; and it is no small commendation of his moderation 
and judgment that he discontinued it when he was in danger of being 
no longer impartial ; and made the year 427 the term of his labours, 
instead of prolonging them beyond the Council of Ephesus. He has 
communicated much information which is omitted by Socrates and 





* The moderation, and even respect, with which Socrates speaks of the Novatians, 
has led to an opinion that he was a member of that sect. ‘oO ri mpoenyopiav, ob piv dé 
ye Kai tiv mpoaiperw Kabapds Lwxparne. ( Nicephor. Callist. Eecles. Hist. lib. i. os i. 
p. 35, B.) An opinion which is warmly controverted by Valesius in the Life 
of Socrates, prefixed to his edition of the work of this author. 

t It is only necessary to refer to the first chapter, or procemium of the second 
book, for proof of this. In his castigation of Ruffinus, he has the sympathy of all 
students of history who have been misled in their early studies by careless and 
ignorant writers. 

¢t Fabr. Bibl. Gree. vol. vi. p. 121, et seq. 

§ ( Socratis) “ vestigiis libenter videtur insisteres¥cet nusquam nominet, et non ravd 
recedat ab ejus sententia, plura etiam ab eo omissa suppleat, et de monachis atque 
Eremitis utpote inter monachos versatus et ab eis institutus ( Valesius in notis, 
pag. 99,) velut in grati animi documentum haud pauca attexat Socrati preterita. 
Socratem judicio, Sozomenum styli elegantia, qua Xenophontem referre voluit, 
prestare viri docti observant.” (Fabr. Bibi. Gree. vi. 123.) 

| I would not be misunderstood in what I say of Sozomen. I do not speak of 
him contemptuously. It is more pious, and more philesophical, to speak of the 
different manifestations of religious principle with respect than with ridicule. The 
Lansiac History (ap. Bibl. PP. Auct. Grecolat. tom. ii. p. 893, et seq.,) of Pal- 
ladius, the biographer of Chrysostom, ( Vita S, Chrysostom, Paris, 1680,) and the 
Religious History of Theodoret, (Opera, tom. iii. p. 1099, et seq., ed. Hale,) a 
man whose understanding no one can despise, are the apologies of the most super- 
stitious parts of Sozomen. 

@ Fabr. Bibl. Grac. vol. vi. p. 124. 


Vow. XIL.—Angust, 1837. 5) 
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Sozomen ;* and is declared by Photius+ to have excelled all his 
predecessors in the style suitable to historical composition, 

But I have reached the lowest term which can be assigned to the 
ancient history of the church, The next links in the chain of ecclesi- 
astical historians rank among the writers of the middle ages. My 
next paper will introduce a series of names, for the most part, much 
less known than those which it has hitherto been my business to 
enumerate, I. G. D, 
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ConstDERING that he appears to have felt no reluctance to speak on 
the subject, I wish that the Secretary Nicholas had given us a fuller 
account of himself; and, indeed, that I had the means of referring to 
all that he actually did write, He was, I imagine, a very extraor- 
dinary person ; and, at all events, he had very peculiar opportunities 
of gaining, not only all the learning which was to be had in the twelfth 
century, but a vast deal of information which would be most curious 
and interesting. In a letter to Henry, Count of Champagne, written 
about the year 1170, he says, “From my youth I have pleased great 
men, and the chief princes of this world. But to you in particular, by 
right of dominion, I owe all that I am, and, by duty of friendship, all 
that I can.t Anda wise man has said, 


* Principibus placuisse viris non ultima laus est.’ "§ 


Indeed, this seems to have been the case in an extraordinary degree ; 
for though strong feeling and ardent expression are very striking fea- 
tures in the letters of the Dark Ages, yet I know of no man whose 


ens = 


* “Tl fait plus exactement qu’eux I’ Histoire des Ariens, il décrit plusieurs particu- 
laritez que ces historiens n’avoient point remarquées, et il rapporte plusicurs choses 
concernant Vhistoire des églises et des eveques du patriarchat d’ Antioche, qui seroient 
demeurées dans lVoubli, s’il n'en edt conservé la memoire. II ne paroft rien dans 
I" Histoire de Theodoret, qu'une grande aversion contre toutes les heresies, un grand 
amour de léglise, un grand respect pour les saints evéques qui ont défendu la fei, et 
un grand estime pour tous ceux qui ont bien vécu.”” (Du Pin, Nouvelle Bibliotheque, 
tom. iv. pp. 94, 95. 

+ Bibl. Cod. xxxi., col. 20. 

t So Mabillon understands him to mean by “ Tibi singulariter, ex dominio 
nature debeo quicquid sum, et ex officio amicitia quicquid possum.” 

§ Baluz. Mise. ii, 286. Tt may seem odd to find Nicholas quoting Horace under 
such a respectful title, especially if we consider that, according to the customs of 
Clugny, under which he was brought up, he could never have asked for the book 
without a most significant, though somewhat comic, expression of contempt for its 
author. To preserve silence, the monks communicated by signs, by which they 
were taught to express almost everything which they could wish to say. Of course, 
there was a sign for *‘a book.” ‘ Pro generali signo libri, extende manum et move 
sieut folium libri moveri solet.” ‘This general sign being made, another was added to 
distinguish the sort of book wanted; and there were distinct signs for the Missal, 
the Gospels, the Epistolary, the Psalter, the Rule, and so on; but to distinguish a 
book written by a heathen, the monk was to scratch his ear like a dog. ‘* Pro 
signo libri sweularis, quem aliquis paganus fecit, pramisso generali signo libri, adde 
ut aurem tangas digito sicut canis cum pede pruriens solet, quia nec immerito in- 
fideles tali animanti comparantur."’"— Mart. de Antiq. Mon. Rit. 8&5. 
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correspondents seem to have loved him with more ardent affection. 
One of those friends was Peter, Abbot of Moutier-la-Celle, by Troyes, 
who has from that circumstance retained the name of “ Cellensis,” 
though he afterwards succeeded our countryman John of Salisbury as 
Bishop of Chartres, and a specimen may be taken from one of his 
letters :— 


“ Whenever you write, your letters are composed with an admirable relish to meet 
my eager appetite. So that (to say the truth to a true friend) it seems as if it might 
almost be said of them as a peculiar characteristic, ‘ They that eat me, shall yet 
hunger; and they that drink me, shall yet thirst.’ (Ecclus. xxiv. 29.) 1, however, 
unskilful as I am as to style in answering, know how to return your affection, I 
know whom I ought to love, and why, and how much, and how long. Whom, if 
not the servant of God; if not him who loveth righteousness and hateth iniquity ; if 
not, in short, him who abideth in God and God in him? Why, if not because he is 
a fellow servant, and a brother, and one for whom Christ suffered? How much, if 
not as much as the Son of God hath loved me, as much as myself, as much as the 
hand loves the eye? How long, if not until death, if not through all ages, through 
all eternity, and beyond it? This is the common feeling of those who seek not their 
own, but the things of Jesus Christ; and who, being filled with charity and love, lie 
down or feed at noon in the chambers, or in the gardens of spices.”* 


This was Peter's phrase for living in a monastery ; but it is more to 
our purpose to state how Nicholas lived in his, and particularly to 
transcribe his sketch of what he calls his Scriptoriolum, or little writing- 
cell, a retired apartment, shut in and concealed on every side by the 
various parts of the monastery :— 


** Its door opens into the apartment of the novices, where commonly a great num- 
ber of persons, distinguished by rank as well as by literature, put on the new man in 
newness of life......OQn the right, the cloister of the monks runs off, in which the 
more advanced part of the community walk...... There, under the strictest discipline, , 
they individually open the books of divine eloquence, not that they may winnow forth 
the treasures of knowledge, but that they may elicit love, compunction, and devotion, 
From the left projects the infirmary, and the place of exercise (deambulatorium ) for 
the sick, where their bodies, wearied and weakened by the severities of the rule, are 
refreshed with better food; until, being cured, or at least in better health, they may 
rejoin the congregation, who labour and pray, who do violence to the kingdom of 
heaven, and take it by force. And do not suppose that my little tenement is to be 
despised ; for it is a place to be desired, and pleasant to look upon, and comfortable 
for retirement. It is filled with most choice and divine books, at the delightful 
view of which I feel contempt for the vanity of this world, considering that, ‘ vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity,’ and that nothing is more vain than vanity itself. This 
place is assigned to me for reading, and writing, and composing, and meditating, and 
praying, and adoring the Lord of majesty.” 


It was not as a common scribe or writing monk that Nicholas occu- 
pied this apartment, but because he was my lord abbot’s secretary, 
and conducted his extensive and important correspondence, of which 
I hope to say more hereafter; but in the meantime | am irresistibly 
led to say something about the scriptoria of monasteries in the Dark 
Ages. 

I am inclined to suppose, that at a period somewhat later than that 
to which I generally refer, the writing performed in monasteries was 
carried on in small apartments or cells, which could not (perhaps at 
all, or at least without inconvenience,) contain more than one person; 
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* Ep. Lib. iv. ep. iii. ap. Sirmondi Op. iii. 734. 
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and that, owing to such a use being so generally made of them,—that 
is, Owing to the great quantity of writing, the number of hands 
engaged in it, and the places occupied by it,—owing, in short, to its 
being the chief and almost only in-doors business of a monk out of 
charch,—cells, or small rooms, or even larger apartments, which had 
no other particular name or use, were commonly called seriptoria, 
even when not actually used, or particularly intended, for the purpose 
of writing. ‘Thus we are told that Arnold, Abbot of Villers, in 
Brabant, from a.p. 1240 to 1250, when he resigned his office, oecupied 
a scriptorium, where he lived as a private person in his own apart- 
ment. In fact, it seems to have been a custom, principally and per- 
haps exclusively in the Cistercian order, to grant such cells as a 
privilege to certain monks for their private study or amusement.* 
Jacobus, a successor of Arnold, who became abbot in the year 1276, 
made scriptoria round the calefactory, and his immediate successor 
added two, adjoining the house of the sacrist.+ The former was the 
better place, undoubtedly; as the scribes probably obtained some 
benefit from the apartment, which was heated on purpose that the 
mouks might go there to warm themselves. Many a scribe has, | 
dare say, felt what Lewis, a monk of Wessobrunn in Bavaria, records 
as his own experience during his sedentary and protracted labours. 
in an inscription appended to a copy of Jerome’s “ Commentary on 
Daniel,’ among other grounds on which he claims the sympathy and 
the prayers of the reader, he says— 
“ Dum scripsit friguit, et quod cum lumine solis 
Scribere non potuit, perfecit lumine noctis.”} 


I do not say, however, that these cells were warmed by hot air from 
the stove in the calefactory, though that is not so completely a modern 
invention as some people may think, The monks in the Dark Ages 
were not quite incapable of conceiving and executing such an idea ; 
and it is not going out of our way to mention a proof, which has a 
inoral beauty, far more valuable than its evidence respecting their 
knowledge and ingenuity. When Bernard, owing to the illness pro- 
duced by his early austerities, was compelled by the Bishop of 
Chalons to retire to a cell, he could not be persuaded so far to relax 
the severity of his asceticism as to allow any fire, or even fire-place, 
in it. His friends, with pious fraud, (if there ever was such a thing,) 
contrived to heat his apartment without his knowing it, by introducing 
hot air through the stone floor under his bed.§ 

But the scriptorium of earlier times was obviously an apartment 
capable of containing many persons; and in which many persons did, 
in fact, work together, in a very business-like manner, at the tran- 
scription of books. The first of these points is implied in a very 
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* “ Monachi quibus ad studendum vel recreandum scriptoria conceduntur in ipsis 
seriptoriis non maneant illis horis quibus monachi in claustro residere tenentur. ’— 
Stat. selecta Cap. Gen. Ord. Cisterc. a. p, 1278, ap. Mart. iv, 1462. 

+ Mart. iii. 1298. 
t Pez, Thes, Avec. Noviss. Diss. Isag. in tom. i. p. 20. 
§ Voy. Lit. p. 99. 
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curious document, which is one of the very few extant specimens of 
French Wisigothic MS. in uncial characters, and belongs to ‘the 
eighth century. It is a short form of consecration, or benediction, 
barbarously entitled, ‘“‘ Orationem in Scripturio,” and is to the follow- 
ing effect-—“ Vouchsafe, O Lord, to bless this scriptorium*of thy ser- 
vants, and all that dwell therein; that whatsoever sacred writings 
shall be here read or written by them, they may receive with under- 
standing, and bring the same to good effect, through our Lord,” &c.* 

That the scriptorium was larger than a mere cell, is also obvious 
from an anecdote of the ninth century, which is very well worth tran- 
scribing on many accounts, though I confess that it has been brought 
to my mind on this occasion by what has just been said of the serip- 
torium and calefactory in juxtaposition. Ekkehard, junior, the histo- 
rian of the monastery of St. Gall, who wrote in the earlier half of the 
eleventh century, after a chapter concerning Solomon, who had been 
abbot in the latter part of the ninth century, — another respecting 
Magister Iso, a monk of the same monastery, and a “ doctor nomina- 
tissimus,” who had Solomon, together with Notker, Tutilo, Ratpert, 
and some others, for his pupils,—and telling us how the latter three 
of the pupils just named somewhat grudged at the more indulgent 
treatment which Solomon received from their master, (delicatius quasi 
canonicum educaverat,) and how this old grudge had led to some un- 
pleasant collisions after Solomon had risen to be Bishop of Constance, 
while his three schoolfellows were still monks at St. Gall’s, he pro- 
ceeds :— 

“* These having been thoroughly instructed in divine things by Iso, became (as I 
have said) scholars of Marcellus; who, being equally ull in sacred and secular 
learning, taught them the seven liberal arts, but especially music, which being more 
natural than the rest, and though more difficult in the learning yet more pleasant in 
the use, they made such progress therein as may be seen by their respective works, 
of which I have already said something. But these three, though of one heart, were 
yet, as sometimes happens, very different persons. 

* Notker was weak in body, not in mind; and in speech, not in spirit, a stam- 
merer. In spiritual things firm, in adversity patient, mild to all, a severe disciplina- 
rian, timorous in any sudden alarm, except of demons, whom he used to combat 
manfully. In ornamenting, reading, and composing, assiduous; and, briefly to com- 


prehend all his sacred endowments, he waea vessel of the Holy Spirit not less emi- 
nently than any one of his time. 

‘ But Tutilo was very different. He was a good and useful man ; as to his arms and 
all his limbs, such as Fabius teaches us to choose for a wrestler. He was eloquent, 
with a fine voice, skilful in carving, and a painter. A musician, like his eompa- 
nions ; but in all kinds of stringed and wind instruments, (for in a place appointed by 
the abbot he taught the children of the nobility to play on stringed instruments, ) he 
excelled all others. In building and in his other arts he was eminent. He was, 
nature, powerful, and ready at singing in either language ; cheerful, whether in jest 
or in earnest; so that Charles [the Gross] onee cursed him for making a nent of 
such a person, But, with all this, what is of more consequence, he was powerfal in 
the choir, and in secret given to tears, very skilful in making verses and melodies. 
Chaste as a disciple of waveclien, who shut his eyes against women. 

‘* Ratpert was, however, something between the two whom | have mentioned. He 





* Nouv. Tr. de Diplom. iii. 190, See also Du Cange in v. Scriptorium, and the 
supplement in v. Scripturium ; why the authors of the latter should in es it is 
given by the two former “ ipsismet verbis” I do not know. I here follow Du Cange’s 
text, “* opere perficiant,” instead of the other, “ ore percipiant.” 
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had been the schoolmaster from his youth, a straightforward, kind teacher, very strict . 
in discipline, more rarely than any of his brethren putting bis foot out of the cloister, 
and making one pair of shoes last a twelvemonth. He said that going out was 
‘ uently admonished Tutilo, who was given to travelling, to mind 

what he was about. Fully occupied in the schools, he commonly neglected the ser- 
vices and mass; ‘ for,” said he, ‘ we hear good masses while we are posting bay they 
should be ed.’ And although he used to say that impunity was the test 
i of a monastery, yet he never came to the chapter unless he was sent for ; be- 
cause, as he observed, that most painful office of reproving and punishing was laid 
upon him. . 

“ Such being three of the senators of our republic, they were, as ns to all 
learned and useful men, exposed to the detraction and backbiting of the idle and fri- 
volous ; and chiefly the holy Notker, (as I may truly call him,) because he took less 
pains to contradict it Tutilo and Ratpert, indeed, who dealt more harshly with 
such persons, and did not take injuries so patiently, were less frequently attacked ; 
but Notker, who was the meekest of men, learned by his own experience to.know. 
what such injuries were ; of which I wish to introduce one, that you may learn by a 
single instance how far Satan presumes in such things. 

* There was a monk named Sindolf, who was the Refectorarius, [that is, it was his 
duty to superintend the refectory, and see that all things belonging to it were pro- 
perly provided and taken care of;] but at length, with feigned obsequiousness, (his 
only merit,) telling lies of the brethren, Solomon made him clerk of the works, (de- 
canus operariorum.) While he was refectorary, however, he made himself as annoy- 
ing as he dared, particularly to Notker. Solomon, however, being much occupied, 
and unable to attend to everything, when it sometimes happened that the food of the 
brethren was deficient or bad, many exclaimed against the injustice ; and it appeared 
that, among others, the three whom I have mentioned had said something. Sindolf, 
who was always making mischief, knowing the cause and origin of the old grudge on’ 
the part of these companions, got the ear of Solomon, as if he was going to inform 
him of something in which his honour was concerned; and he, though he knew that 
nothing is more mischievous to bishops than listening to the whispers of their infe- 
riors, inquired what news he had to communicate. On this Sindolf falsely told him 
that those three were always talking against him, and that the day before they had 
said such things as must be intolerable to God. He believed these tales, and bore 
malice against those who thought no ill, and at length he shewed it. They, how- 
ever, not being able to learn from him what was the ground of offence, guessed that 
they had been brought into it by some trick of Sindolf. The matter being at length 
discussed among the brethren, when they, with the concurrent testimony of all the 
rest, proved that they had said nothing against the bishop, every one called for justice 
against the false informer ; but as the bishop would not give him up, they silently 

uiesced. 

It was the invariable custom of these three, by permission of the prior, to meet 
in the night in the interval before lauds* in the scriptorium, and to discourse together 
on such scriptural subjects as were most suited to such an hour. Sindolf, knowing 
the time and the fact of these conversations, went out one night and came privily to 
the glass window against which Tutilo was sitting, and, applying his ear to it, lis- 
tened to catch something which he might carry in a perverted form to the bishop. 
Tutilo, who had become aware of it, and who was a sturdy man, with full confidence 
in the strength of his arms, spoke to his companions in Latin, that Sindolf, who did 
not understand that language, might not know what he said. ‘ There he is,’ said 
he, ‘and he has put his ear to the window; but do you, Notker, who are timorous, 
go out into the church ; and you, my Ratpert, catch up the whip of the brethren 
which hangs in the calefactory,t and run out; for when I know that you have got 
near to him, I will open the window as suddenly as possible, catch him by the hair, 
drag in his head, and hold it tight; but do you, my friend, be strong and of a good 
courage, and lay the whip on him with all your might, and take vengeance for God 
on him.’ Ratpert, who was always most alert in matters of discipline, went softly, 


_ 





* As to the mode of spending that interval required by the rule of St. Benedict, 
see Martene in cap. viii, p. 249. 


+ Here called Pyrale. He afterwards says that it was adjoining to the scripte- 


rium, “ proximum pyrali seriptorium,” cap. xi. p. 52. 
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and catehing up the whip ran quickly out, and came down with all his might like’a 

hailstorm on the back of Sindolf, whose bead was dragged in at the window. He, 

however, struggling with his arms and legs, contrived to get and to keep hold of the 
ic 


whip; on which Ratpert, catching up a stick which he sdw at hand, laid on’ hini 
most lustily, When he found it vain to beg for mercy, *I must,’ he said, ‘ery 
out ;’ and he roared vociferously. Part of the monks, astounded at hearing such @ 
voice, at such an unwonted time, came running with lights, and asking what was the 
matter. ‘Tutilo kept crying out that he had caught the devil, and begaing them to 
bring a light, that he might more clearly see whose shape he had assumed ; and turn- 
ing the head of his reluctant prisoner to and fro, that the spectators might the better 
judge, he asked with affected ignorance whether it could be Sindolf? All declaring 
that it certainly was, and begging that he would let him go, he released him, say- 
ing, ‘ Wretch that I am, that I should have laid hands on the intimate and confi. 

dant of the bishop.’ Ratpert, however, having stepped aside on the coming up of 
the monks, privately withdrew, and the sufferer could not find out who had beaten 
him.”** 

I do not undertake to defend all Tutilo’s proceedings in this affair; 
especially his going on to persuade the monks that the flagellator, who 
had so suddenly vanished, must have been an angel. Notker, it will 
be observed, had nothing to do with the business, and Ratpert was 
merely executive in the way of his calling; but, without canvassing 
the matter too strictly, I am content to feel as a Swedish clergyman 
did, when a friend of mine, who happened to have been present at the 
service in his church, remonstrated against what appeared to, him to 
be a prayer that ships might be wrecked on their coast. The good 
priest assured him, that it was no such thing, and that they were not 
such wretches as to harbour any wish of the kind; but only prayed, 
that if ships were to be wrecked, éhey might have the benefit of it. In 
like manner, though I doubt the lawfulness of wishing that any Chris- 
tian man should either give or take such a beating as Sindolf received, 
yet if somebody was to have it, I am glad that it fell to his share; 
and that not so much for his dirty tricks which have been just men- 
tioned, as for a villany which I unaccountably omitted to notice in a 
former paper, where it would have been more in place. I had him 
(that is, a memorandum of him,) literally pinned down to my desk 
much longer than Tutilo held him at the window, but somehow he 
escaped. What do you think he did? Why, when Notker, with 
great labour and pains (multis sudoribus), had made a fair copy of 
the Canonical Epistles in Greek—having borrowed them for that pur- 

se from Luitward, Bishop of Vercelli—“ behold, Sindolf, now (vs I 

ave said) a great man, and of much consequence in the place, [for it 
was in consideration of the beating that the bishop preferred him to 
be the decanus operariorum, | lighting by chance on that delicately 
written book, carried it off, and having cut out all the leaves, tore aud 
spoiled them, as is to be seen at this day, and then folded them up, 
and put them where he found them.’’+ 

The scriptorium where these three friends used to meet was ob- 
viously something very different from what we now call a cell, or 
what is now sometimes described or shewn as a writing-place of the 
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* Ekkehardus Jun. de Casib. Mon. S. Galli. ap. Gold, Ser. Rer, Alem. i. 24 et 
Ekkardus Minimus in vita Notkeri, ibid. 226. 
t Ekk. Jun. ubi sup. p. 29. 
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old times. And I doubt not, that the twelve expert scribes, to whom, 
as I have already said,* the Abbot of Hirschau committed the work 
of transcribi e Holy Scriptures and the writings of the fathers, as 
well as the indefinite number of inferior scribes, worked in company. 
Indeed, if we were always to understand that the scribe was sitting 
alone, it would be difficult to comprehend the direction of the general 
chapter of the Cistercian Order held in a. p. 1134, directing that the 
same silence should be maintained in the scriptorium as in the 
cloister.t The same thing appears from the Abbot Heriman’s ac- 
count of the restoration of the monastery of St. Martin at Tournay. 
He was himself the third abbot, and he tells us that his predecessor, 
Odo, who was the first, and entered on that office about the year 
1093, shewed himself no good manager in temporal things, and was 
glad to confide the management of them to Ralph the Prior, who 
shewed peculiar talent and zeal in such matters:— 


“In which the abbot greatly rejoiced, and used to thank God, who had given him 

a man that had relieved him from the anxiety and bustle of worldly affairs. For, 
committing to him the whole charge of the external affairs of our mquanierl he 
ve himself up so entirely to the duties of a monk, and to silence, that frequently he 
id not go out of the monastery for a month together, but, being devoted to reading, 
he took the utmost pains to promote the writing of books. He used, in fact, to 
exult in the number of writers which the Lord had given him; for if you had gone 
into the cloister, you might in general have seen a dozen young monks sitting on 
chairs in perfect silence, writing at tables carefully and artificially constructed. All 
Jerome's ‘ Commentaries on the Prophets,’ all the works of St. Gregory, and every- 
thing that he could find of St. Augustine, Ambrose, Isidore, Bede, and the Lord 
Anselm, then Abbot of Bec, and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, he caused 
to be diligently transcribed. So that you would scarcely have found such a library 
at any monastery in that part of the country, and everybody was begging for our 
copies to correct their own. Our monastery was at that time in great reputation, 
and in a high state of discipline; for in the whole province of Rheims there were at 
that period only three monasteries which followed the customs of Clugni—namely, 
Anchin, Afflighem, and our own. The monastery of Clugni at that time excelled 
all others belonging to the kingdom of the Francs in monastic order ; for the rigour 


of the Cistercians had not then sprung up, and the Lord Norbert had not as yet 
been heard of.’’t 
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* No. XTX., March, p. 254. 

t “ In omnibus seriptoriis ubicunque ex consuetudine monachi scribunt, silentium 
teneatur sicut in claustro."—Cap. Ixxxvii. ap. Nomast. Cisterc. 272. 

¢ Herimanvi Narratio Rest. Abb. S. Martini Torn. § 79. ap. Dach. Spicileg. 
ii. 913. One of the original companions of Odo was Godfrey, who was, says Heri- 
man, ‘‘a very skilful scribe, and left many manuscripts in our church—namely, the 
Morals of St. Gregory on Job in six volumes, an excellent bistory, which, beginning 
at the Proverbs, contains the prophets, the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, 
missal from which each mass is every day performed in the convent, a copy of the 
gospels, Augustine on the City of God, and his Enchiridion, and many other books 
which may be easily distinguished as his by the handwriting,” § 76, p. 912. One of 
the first who joined Odo was Alulfus, who was, during forty-seven years afterwards, 
the armarius or librarian of the convent. “He frequently read over all the works of 
St. Gregory; and, in imitation of Paterius, extracting all the passages of the Old 
and New Testament which he bad expounded, he made three volumes, to which he 
added a fourth, consisting of miscellaneous and very useful sentences, and entitled 
the whole work Gregorialis.” § 38. It may interest the reader to know, that several 
MSS. of this period, and this monastery, and in all probability the identical works 
written in Odo's scriptorium, and in particular the fourth volume (apparently the 
autograph ) of Alulfus's Gregorialis, are now in the hands of a learned friend of mine, 
a correspondent of the Editor of the British Magazine, who will perhaps favour us \ 


with some account of them. 
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I do not wish unnecessarily to multiply instances or illustrations 
which must possess a sameness of character which may render them 
tedious; but there is one idea which I am very desirous to impress on 
the reader, as applying generally to the whole subject. 

We are so familiar with the press, so used to see its rapid multipli- 
cation, and so filled with the idea of its almost unlimited powers—so 
little accustomed to read any large mass of manuscript, or to write 
continuously anything which could be called a book—we can set the 
press in motion so easily, and so cheaply, that even a third-rate shop- 
keeper who is advertising simply because he has nothing to do, would 
not think of writing a hundred circulars—the question, how much an 
expert scribe could write in a given time is so seldom presented to 
our thoughts, that we feel scarcely able to give any opinion—we 
almost lose sight of the fact, that all the books which are printed have 
been written (and, if worth printing, more than once) by their authors— 
we hardly consider what our words express when we say that an 
author “ wrote’ such and such works, which were afterwards pub- 
lished in so many volumes folio—thougn it would not call for the 
reading, the thinking, the correcting, the rewriting, or any of the in- 
tellectual labour which not only produced the most fatigue, but took 
up the most time, yet would not you feel rather unwilling to under- 
take such a job as merely writing out a copy of Archbishop Ussher’s 
works, or Lord Bacon's? ‘Thus, I think, we are apt to be led into 
error by comparing the respective powers of hand-writing and the 
press. Not perhaps into theoretical error, for, without forming any- 
thing like a theory, we may say at once that the things are not to be 
compared ; seeing that the power of multiplication by the press ex- 
ceeds that of the slower process of handwriting out of all proportion. 
But we are liable to practical error, because we are apt not to con- 
sider the different degree in which those powers are put out. The 
press does a great deal, and,it might do a great deal more. It could 
easily as far outdo its present self, as it now outdoes manuscript ; but 
it has never been, and probably never will be, called on to do this; 
and the probability (almost certainty) is, that in proportion as it 
approximates to anything like it, the works which it produces will 
have less and less connexion with learning. I believe that the history 
of printing will bear me out in this; and we come, I think, fairly to 
the idea that, although the power of multiplication at work in the 
Dark Ages was infinitely below that which now exists, and even the 
whole actual produce of the two periods not to be compared, yet, as it 
regards those books which they considered as the standard works in 
sacred and secular literature, the difference was not so extreme as may 
have been supposed. Perhaps I may illustrate my meaning by ask- 
ing what proportion the copies of Gregory’s “ Morals,” or Augustine’s 
“ City of God,” printed between the years 1700 and 1800, bear to 
those written between the years 1100 and 1200 ? 

But, as I have said, we have perhaps a very imperfect idea of what 
may be done by the labour of an individual, We must think of 
writing as a business; as one generally taken up by choice, and very 
commonly pursued with a degree of zeal and indefatigable perse- 

Vou. XII.— August, 1837. T 
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verance which in the present day seems 5 almost incredible. We find 
notices on the subject, which appear to me very interesting; and the 


point is so important to our getting a clear idea of the subject, that | 
will mention two. 


Othlonus, a monk of St. Emmeram’s, at Ratisbon, was born about 
the year 1013; and in his book, * De ipsius tentationibus, varia for- 
tuna, et scriptis,”” he has given us an account of his literary labours, 
and of the circumstances which led to his writing the various works of 
his which we possess. Of his original compositions, however, it is not 
to our present ee to speak ; but, after enumerating a good many, 
and saying, “ As the Lord commanded the Deemoniac in the gospel to 
go to his own house, and shew how great things God had done for 


him, I also would relate how great benefits God has vouchsafed to 
me,” he goes on— 


“ For the same reason I think it proper to add an account of the great knowledge 
and capacity for writing which was given me by the Lord in my childhood. When 
as yet a little child, | was sent to school, and quickly learned my letters; and I 
began, long before the usual time of learning, and without any order from the master, 
to learn the art of writing. But in a furtive and unusual manner, and without any 
teacher, I attempted to learn that art. From this circumstance I got a habit of 
holding my pen in a wrong manner ; nor were any of my teachers afterwards able to 
correct me in that point; for I had become too much accustomed to it to be capable 
of altering. Many who saw this unanimously decided that I should never write well ; 
but, by the grace of God, it turned out otherwise, as is known to many persons, For, 
even in my childhood, and at the time when, together with the other boys, the tablet 
was put into my hands, that I might learn to write, it appeared that I had some no- 
tion of writing, to the no small surprise of those who saw it. Then, after a short 
time, I began to write so well, and was so fond of it, that in the place where I 
learned, that is, in the monastery of Tegernsee, [in Bavaria, almost in a line between 
Munich and Innspruck,] I wrote many books. And being sent into Franconia 
while I was yet a boy, I worked so hard at writing while I was there, that before I 
returned I had nearly lost my sight. This I resolved to mention, in the hope that I 
may excite some others to a similar love of labour; and that, by recounting to others 
the grace of God which has granted to me such benefits, I may lead them to magnify 
that grace of God with me. And the better to do this I think it proper to relate 
how I laboured in writing afterwards, when I had returned from Franconia, for 1 was 
there when the Emperor Henry died, and Conrad came to the throne [in the year 
1024. | 

“ Then, after I came to be a monk in the monastery of St. Emmeram, I was 
soon induced, by the request of some of them, again to occupy myself so much in 
writing that | seldom got any interval of rest, except on festivals, and at such times 
as work could not be performed. In the meantime, there came more work upon 
me ; for, as they saw that I was generally reading, or writing, or composing, they 
made me the schoolmaster. By all which things I was, through God’s grace, so 
fully occupied, that I frequently could not allow my body the necessary rest. And 
when I had a mind to compose anything, I very commonly could not find time for 
it, except on holydays, or by night, being tied down to the business of teaching the 
boys, and the transcribing which I had been persuaded to undertake. Therefore, 
beside the books which I composed myself, which I wrote to give away for the edifi- 
cation of these who asked for them, and of others to whom I gave them unasked, I 
wrote nineteen missals—ten for the abbots and monks in our own monastery, four 
for the brethren at Fulda, five for those in other places ; three books of the Gospels, 
and two with the Epistles and Gospels, which are called Lectionaries ; beside which 
I wrote four service books for matins. Afterwards, old age and infirmity of various 
kinds hindered me ; especially the tedious interruption which lasted for a very long 
time through various anxieties, and the grief which was caused by the destruction of 
our monastery ; but to Him who is the Author of all good, and who alone governs 


all things, and who hi as vouc eae to give many things to me unworthy, be praise 
eternal, be honour everlasting 


Bn 
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“ | think it right also to relate, as far as I am able to recollect, how many books | 
have given to different monasteries and friends ; and first I would mention the monks 
at Fulda, because, as I worked a great deal in their monastery, writing many books 
which I sent to our monastery, so in ours I wrote out some books which they had 
not; and, if I remember right, I sent them seven. To the monks of Hirsehfeld, 
two books; and when I returned from those parts and came to Amarbach, I gave 
one to the abbot of that place. Afterwards, being under obligation to brother Wil- 
liam, I gave him four books, among which there was a very valuable missal. To the 
abbot of Lorsch, one book ; to certain friends dwelling in Bohemia, four books; to 
a friend at Passau, one book ; to the monastery of Tegernsee, two books; to the 
monastery of Pryel, near us, one volume, in which were three books. And also I 
gave one book, and various epistles, to my sister’s son, who was living there. ‘To 
the monastery of Obermunster I gave three books; and to that of Nidernmunster, 
one book. Moreover, to many others I gave or sent, at different times, sermons, pro- 
verbs, and edifying writings.”* 


One would like to know what books they were which Othlonus thus 
multiplied; but this is perhaps now impossible. With regard to 
another case, however, which | have particular pleasure in producing, 
we are in no doubt. An anonymous monk of Wessobrunn, already 
mentioned and also in Bavaria, has preserved an account of a nun 
whose labours quite eclipse those of Othlonus, The historian, who 
seems to have begun his work in the year 1513, says— 


‘* Diemudis was formerly a most devout nun of this our monastery of Wesso- 
brunn. For our monastery was formerly double, or divided into’ two parts,—that 
is to say, of monks and nuns. ‘The place of the monks was where it now is; 
but that of the nuns where the parish church now stands. This virgin was most 
skilful in the art of writing. For though she is not known to have composed an 
work, yet she wrote with her own hand many volumes in a most beautiful and legible 
character, both for divine service and for the public library of the monastery, which 
are enumerated in a list written by herself in a certain plenarius.t For in that list 
the following books pertaining to divine service are enumerated ;— 


A Missal, with the Gradual and Sequences. 

Another Missal, with Gradual and Sequences, which was given to the Bishop of 
Treves. 

Another Missal, with the Epistles, Gospels, Gradual, and Sequences, 

Another Missal, with the Eistles and Gospels for the whole year; and the Gra- 
dual and Sequences, and the entire service for Baptism. 

A Missal, with Epistles and Gospels, 

A Book of Offices. 

Another Book of Offices, with the Baptismal Service, which was given to the 
Bishop of Augsburgh. 

A Book with the Gospels and Lessons. 

A Book with the Gospels. 

A Book with the Epistles. 


These books she wrote, as I have said, for the use and ornament of divine service. 
With the following she adorned our library, of which only those that are marked 
thus § still remain there.{ For the others, either through the burning of the mo- 
nastery, (which is said to have happened twice,) or by the negligenee and sloth of 
subsequent monks, have perished and are lost; for the list already mentioned speci- 
fies the following books belonging to the library :— 








en _ ——— a 


* Mab. Anal. iv. 448, (fol. ed. 119,) Conf. B. Pez in Diss. Isagog. in Tom. iii. 
Thes. Aneed. Noviss. p. x. 

+ The writer probably means (as this term frequently does) a missal containing, be- 
side its proper contents, the Epistles and Gospels; but the word is used so variously, 
that it is impossible to feel certain. 

I I translate as it stands; but I do not see that any books in the list are so marked, 
or in any way distinguished from the others. 
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A Bible, in two volumes, which was given for the estate in Pisinberch. 

A Bible, in three volumes. 

The Morals of St. Gregory, [that is, his Commentary on Job,] in six volumes, the 
first and third of which are lost. 

St. Gregory ad Regaredum.* 

St. Gregory on Ezechiel, and some other things, in one volume. 

Sermons and Homilies of Ancient Doctors, three volumes. 

Origen on the Old Testament. 

on the Canticles. 

Augustine on the Psalms, iii. volumes. 

———— on the Gospel, and the First Epistle of St. John, ii. volumes ; the first 

missing. 

Epistles, to the number of Ixxv. 

— Treatises,‘ De verbis Domini,’ ‘De Sermone Domini in Monte,’ ‘ De 

opere Monachorum,’ and‘ De Agone Christiano,’ ‘ De Adorando,’ * De Profes- 
sione Viduitatis,’ ‘ De Bono Conjugali,’ ‘ De Virginitate.’ 

St. Jerome’s Epistles, to the number of clxiv. 

The Tripartite History of Cassiodorus, [that is, the compendium of ecclesiastical 


history which he made, in the sixth century, from Epiphanius’s Latin Version 
of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret.] 

Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History. 

St. Augustine, Fifty Sermons; The Life of St. Silvester; Jerome against Vigi- 
lantius, and‘ De Consolatione Mortuorum;’ The Life of St. Blaise; The Life 
of St. John the Almoner [Patriarch of Alexandria early in the seventh century. 
I presume, from the way in which they are put together, that these formed only 
one volume, as also the following :—}] 

Paschasius on the Body and Blood of Christ; The Conflict of Lanfrane with 
Berengarius; The Martyrdom of St. Dionysius; The Life of St. Adrian, 
pope Xc. 

St. Jerome ‘ De Hebraicis Quastionibus,’ and many other works by him and by 
other writers. 

St. Augustine's Confessions. 

Canons. 

The Gioss, alphabetically arranged, [I suppose Glossa per A. B. C. composita. ] 


These are the volumes written with her own hand by the aforesaid handmaid of 
God, Diemudis, to the praise of God and of the holy apostles, Peter and Paul, the 
patrons of this monastery. But at what period she lived 1 could never discover, 


since, in all the books, (we charitably hope from humility,) she omitted to mention 
her name and the time when she finished." 











That, however, which her anonymous biographer could not dis- 
cover, Pez learned from a MS. account of the Abbots of Wessobrunn, 
which he found in the neighbouring monastery of Tegernsee. ‘The 
author of it states that Diemudis lived in the time of Gregory VIL., 
(who became pope in A.p. 1073,) and therefore, though probably 
somewhat younger, she was contemporary with the monk of Ratisbon. 
The same writer says, that Diemudis carried on a correspondence by 
very sweet letters (epistole suaves valde) with Herluca, who was for 
thirty-six years a nun at Eppach, a mile (1 suppose a German one) 
from Wessobrunn; and that the letters were then extant in the mo- 
nastery of Bernried. Pez, however, who went there to look for them, 
could obtain no information, Without giving any improper sanction 
to the popish doctrine of transferred merit, may we not allow this in- 





* I do not know what this means; but I am not so familiar with Gregory's works 


as Alulfus was. I do not recollect that any of them are addressed to any one so 


named. \ 
t Pez Diss. Isagog. in Tom. i, Thesaur. Anecd. Noviss. p. xx. 
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defatigable “ exaratrix’’ (as her biographer calls her) to make up, in 
some degree, for the deficiency of her pious founder, who ha’ been 
a standing jest among writers on the Dark Ages, because he could 
not write his name ?* 

But readers will ask questions; or, at least, writers cannot help 
imagining it, especially when they feel that they are at all discursive. 
Somebody may say, “ What has this to do with the Secretary Nicho- 
las ?’’ To which I answer—If the reader can imagine him out of, and 
without reference to, a scriptorium, well and good—it is more than I 
can do; and believing such powers of abstraction to be very rare, I 
have thought it right, in introducing him, to say a few words on that 
subject. Again, it may be asked, “ What had he to do with Bernard's 
letters to Peter the Venerable ?’’ To do with them? why, he wrote 
them; he carried them; he was the depository of the “ verbum secre- 
tum” which accompanied them, and which correspondents frequently 
sent by the trusty messenger before post-offices came into fashion ; he 
was the connecting link between the abbots, the bosom friend of both ; 
in short, he was a person worth knowing, and I hope to make him 
better known. 


FOX’S ACTS AND MONUMENTS. No. III. 


Perhaps I have said enough to shew that the Editor of the new edi- 
tion has frequently done injustice to his author, and is likely to mis- 
lead his readers, by some of the notes which he has appended to the 
text. At the same time, there are surely many passages which he 
has reprinted without alteration or remark, which require notes to 
make them generally intelligible. It may be a matter of doubt how 
far such a system of commenting should be carried, or in what parti- 
cular cases it should be used; but every one will grant, 1 presume, 
that an editor fails in his duty if he does not give some explanation 
where the language of his author is obviously unintelligible, or some 
caution where it is likely to lead to error. Many instances might be 
specified, but as most of them would have been rendered clear, by 
merely consulting the original and correcting the translation, 1 will 
here only mention two or three, though even they might, perhaps, be 
more fitly discussed under the question respecting Fox’s treatment of 
his authorities. But, if his work was to be reprinted, without collation 
with those authorities, and the obscure or erroneous expressions were 
to be retained, it seems as if some notes should have been added. 

I cannot but think that the general reader will find something unin- 
telligible in the following sentence :—“ Thus out of this fountain have 
gushed out so many prodigious lies in church legends, in saints’ lives, 
in monkish fictions, in fabulous miracles, in false and forged relics ; as 
in pieces of the holy cross, in the blood of hales, in our lady’s milk, in the 
nails of Christ, which they make to a great number.’’ iii, 393, (584.) 








— ee 


* Of Tassilo, Duke of Bavaria, see No. I]. Apr. 1835, p. 385. 
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Again, unless the reader’s knowledge of church history much ex- 
ceeds the editor’s, he will undoubtedly be led into error by the follow- 
ing passage, which stands at p. 775 of vol. ii., without anything in the 
context to explain it:—‘“In the fifth year of this forenamed Pope 
Urban, began first the order of the Jesuits ;’’ and in the margin, 
“ The order of Jesuits, a.v. 1367.” 

Further, I will just mention a sentence which had not attracted my 
eye, even when I selected the two former, but which I met with just 
now, on accidentally opening the second volume at p.69. On this 
page (as 1 have before noticed) the council of Calne, is set forth as 
the council of Calve; so it stands in the head-line, the text, and the 
margin ; but our business at present is with the council of Winchester. 
“ Jornalensis here maketh rehearsal of an image of the crucifix, or a 
rood standing upon the frater-wall, where the council was holden: to 
this rood Dunstan required them all to pray, &c.” Will this be 
generally intelligible ? 

With regard to the two former of these passages, I grant that some- 
thing would have been done for the general reader if they had been 
only verbally corrected. He would have had a better chance of ob- 
taining a right understanding, if “‘ Hayles’ had been honoured with 
a capital letter, and if “ Jesuits’ had been corrected to “ Jesuates.” 
Yet, even then, he might have been thankful for short notes, telling 
him that the Gloucestershire Abbey derived fame and profit from its 
being supposed to possess among its relics a portion of the blood of 
Christ, and that he must not confound these Jesuates (of whom he 
had read before at p. 25, as having white girdles and russet cowls, 
and who are set forth in the “ Rabblement of Religious Orders,” as 
Injesuati, p. 352,) with the followers of Ignatius Loyola, with whom 
they had nothing to do, and who did not come into existence for 
nearly two centuries afterwards. As to the third passage, some 
general readers may not know what is meant by a “ rood ;” more, l 
presume, will not understand the “ frater-wall ;’’ at least, I must 
confess my own ignorance.* 

There is, however, another class of passages in which some obscu- 
rity exists, not merely, or perhaps not at all, from the mistranslation, 
but from laws, or customs, or opinions, with which general readers 
cannot be supposed to be acquainted. What will a general reader 
understand when he is told, without the least explanation, or any con- 
text which can throw light upon it, that Pope Urban decreed, “ That it 
should not be lawful for husband and wife to christen one child both 
together; with many more matters,” 144. How far will he be helped 
or comforted by a note consisting of eleven references to the canon 








* I must however add, that, having turned to ‘ Jornalensis,’ I found, as is too 
often the case in referring to authorities, no information as to the difficulty, but only 
further proof of what it is charitable to hope was mere carelessness. I see no autho- 
rity for Fox's statement, that “ Dunstan required them to pray to the rood ;”’ or, 
indeed, a single word about anybody's praying to it at all; and whereas Fox says 
that the inscription was placed “ under the rood's feet,” his authority expressly says 
that it was put “ supra caput.” 
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law, one of which (i he knew which to choose, and notwithstanding 
its inaccuracy) would lead him to discover that Pope Urban, being 
consulted on the subject, replied that he knew of no law to prevent a 
husband and wife from being godfather and godmother together at a 
baptism ; but that, in order to preserve as pure as possible that spiritual 
affinity which the church of Rome supposes to be contracted between 
sponsors, he decided that they ought not to do it; that is to say, that, 
as by the law of the church a man and woman who had been sponsors 
to the same child could not afterwards marry; he thought it right 
that they should not, after marriage, do that which would have been 
considered sufficient to prevent their union. Why it was thought 
worth while to put this (as indeed many other things,) into the book, 
I do not know; but, if it is to be there, it should be intelligible.* 

Again, Fox tells us that Pope Innocent IIl. “sent the provincial 
of the Grey Friars, with other associates of the same order, into Eng- 
land, with his precept authentical, containing in it these articles: 
|. That the said provincial, or his friars, should inquire about all 
usurers being alive; and of all such evil-gotten goods gained “per 
usuriam pravitatem,” should make attachment, for the mse and pre- 
paration for this war against the Greeks; excommunicating all them 
by district censures of the church who repugned against it,’ 437. I 
do not quote this passage to repeat what I have said of the “ district 
censures,” nor to observe that the pope did not send the provincial 
into England, (where he was already, as it was natural that he should 
be,) but wrote to him—nor to say that Fox writes correctly, “ usura- 
riam,’ (290)—but only to observe, that the general reader, who may 
not have been called to consider the law or the history of usury, 
will probably wonder why the pope is recorded to have ordered this 
inquiry about “ usurers being alive.” 

Much uncertainty and liability of mistake would have been avoided 
if the names of pefsons and places had been translated. I do not 
merely mean when the name is turned into a barbarism, as when Fox 
says of the pope, “Thus gat he Ferraria, and delivered the keeping 
thereof to Azones Astensis, 385, (in whom the reader may not 
immediately discover Azo Marquis d’Kste,) or when he speaks of the 
-Bishops of Roff. 719, or Pody, 142, or of any such disguised sees as 
Normacia 781, and Neminacem and Nonmacem 809, or Ratheviensis, 
484, or such unheard of tribes as “the Manmectans in Britain, Lug- 
dons, Masticons, and other more,’’ 617; but I mean where there is a 
real ambiguity in the Latin name.t Augusta might have deceived 











* « Quod autem uxor cum marito, in baptismate simul non debeat suscipere puerum 
nulla auctoritate reperitur prohibitum. Sed ut puritas spiritualis paternitatis ab 
omni labe et infamia conservetur immunis, dignum esse decernimus, ut utrique insi- 
mul ad hoe aspirare minime prasumant.” Some specimens of Fox's translation 
which I have given, and more which I have noticed, warrant my suggesting that 
Fox did not know what was meant by in baptismate suscipere, and thought it was, to 
take a child to be baptized. 

t I am not pretending to furnish a list of errata, or corrections; but I must add 
one or two remarks on this string of barbarisms. ‘The Marquis d’£ste, as I have 
said, is called Astensis, but the bishop of that place is called Bishop of Asce, iii. 420. 
And, by the way, I may mention a sort of compensatory mistake which oceurs in 
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other persons; as it did:the editor ; and the principle of translating it 
was obviously right; but why not translate Campania, whiclw stands 
for both the: Campagna de Roma, 117, 121, 134, aud for Champagne, 
27h; and Vienna, 644, 700, 721, iii. 421, 691, by which general 
readers will be much more likely to understand the Austrian capital, 
than Vienne in Dauphiny.* Indeed, on the subject of geography, 
I’ox had some very peculiar notions; at least, he expressed his ideas in 
very peculiar language. The specimens which I have already given 
render it impossible to believe that he knew how to translate the 
names of places; or he would surely have done it, at least in those 
cases where the Latin name is so different from the vernacular as to 
give the general reader no clew whatever. If the suggestion of paro- 
chial circulation is adopted, is it to be expected that the parishioners 
—nay, | am sure I may say, without offence, with respect to a petty 
kind of knowledge which few men acquire, or keep up, unless they are 
led to it by peculiar circumstances, while at the same time the book 
is absolutely unintelligible without it—is it expected that all'the clergy 
themselves shall know and recollect that Herbipoli 708, or Herbipolis, 
(even when not corrupted into Hyperbdolis, as it is at 182, and in. 375,) 
Hispalis 95, Insula 698, Argentina 707, Reginoburg 408, and 
Aurelia 651, 652, mean respectively Wurtzburg, Seville, Lille, 
Strasburg, Ratisbon and Orleans? The editor is somewhat incon- 
sisteut on this point. Krom his mode of dealing with the Bishop of 
Burgos, one would suppose that he was most scrupulously anxious at 
onee to keep the text inviolate, and to prevent the reader from being 
misled. This prelate makes his appearance at the Council of Basil, 


iii, GO8, as “ Bishop of Burgos, the King of Arragon’s almoner.’”” At’ 


p- G10, he becomes “the Bishop of Burgen, the Ambassador of Spain.” 
This, however, the editor thinks may pass, and on the next page he 
is twice called “ Bishop of Burgos.’ But the next time, I believe, 
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the same sentence. I noticed in my first letter a case in which a council of Bayonne 
was made out of acouncil of Bari, owing to Fox's having called it Baron ; in thepre- 
sent instance, Fox had really got hold of Bayonne, but changed it to Baron, and the 
new edition further alters itto Beron. The Bishop of Roff. is not always so uncere- 
moniously curtailed; he is even translated at full length, into “ Mr. Henry Sand- 
ford, Bishop of Rochester,” 421 ; and the other prelate stands at full length, though 
untranslated, being “ entitled Podiensis,” 556. Normacia, Jacobus Cartsiensis, 
should be Wermacia, Jucobus Cartusiensis. As to Neminacem and Nonmacem, I 
suppose they both mean the Bishop of Nismes, ( Nemausensis) who was at that time 
cardinal of the title of St. Mark ; and Rudicensis Ratheviensis, should be Rudigerus 
Pataviensis, the person intended being the Bishop of Passau. Manmectans I can 
only suppose to be a corruption of some odd translation of Namuetenses, (the people 
of Nantes and its district,) as the Lugdons are, of course, the Lugdunenses, or people 
of the city and district of Lyons; and the Masticons the Matiscones, or people of the 
M iteonois. 

* Speaking of Vienna, what will the general reader make of “ George Bishop of 
Austria’? iii. 419. Tt is clear that this particular word was noticed in editing ; 
fur it is modernized from the old edition, where Fox says, “letters and instruments 
were made and set upon church dores, to require and admonish Duke Fredericke to 
restore agayae unto George Bishop of Austriche such lands, rents, and revenues, as 
he deteyned,” (594.) The “* Austria,” of course, belonged to the Duke’s title, and 
the\prelate (as the editor might have seen when he modernized the next and 
went so far as to translate the name of his sce,) was bishop of * Trident,” or ‘ Trent.’ 
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that he is mentioned, 627, he stands, both in the text and margin, as 
of Bergen. This might mislead the reader from Spain to man omp 
but the editor’s mode of preventing that evil is, not to go to the 
original (which is steady to Burgensis throughout,) but to append a 
note, “ More probably ‘ Burgos,’ see p. 610.—Ep.” In three 

more the prelate becomes again Bishop of Bergen, 630, without any 
caution to the reader, and at p. 643, it is the same, twice in the text, 
and once in the margin. But after two more pages the editor’s cau- 
tion seems to have revived; and though he does not venture to cor- 
rect the error in any of the five places in which it occurs on p. 645, 
yet he puts a note on the fourth of them, “* Bergen,’ Burgos.—Ep.” 
I know not what claim this Spanish prelate had to so much attention, 
while many and much greater men are left in a very comical state of 
misnomer. The Archbishop (or Bishop, for in Fox’s work, if there is 
not an intentional disregard, there is, at least, a perpetual neglect of 
the distinction) of Bourges, for instance, first appears as “the Arch- 
bishop of Bitures,’’ 377, then as “the Bishop of Biturecense,” 712,— 
the Archbishop “ Bituriensis,” 262—“the Lord Bituricen,”’ 613— 
“the bishop of Byturien,” 689—and as “ Aigidius Biturigum, the 
Bishop, 508.”". Sbinko, Archbishop of Prague, was a prelate with 
whom, from the part which he took with regard to John Huss, pro- 
testant historians should be acquainted; but after having made his 
appearance as “one Subincus, Archbishop of Prague,’ iii. 54, and 
as Archbishop Swinco, iii. 408, 409, and “ Swinco the Archbishop,” 
ili, 454, he is thrice called “ Archbishop of Swinco,” 453, 310, though 
in the latter of these pages he stands as Archbishop Swinco in the 
margin. But it is needless to multiply instances; while exercising 
this care over the Bishop of Burgos, the editor seems to have been 
little aware that he was in the same pages doing, or at least permitting 
to stand, suchethings as might have made that Spanish prelate’s hair 
stand on end—such as repeatedly (I believe uniformly) turning Cata- 
lonians into Castilians,* and sending the Catalonian Bishop of Vieh, 
sometimes to Vicenza, 606, 626, &c., and, at p. 666, to Nice. 


* On the same page, 645, where the Bishop of Burgos is five times described as 
of Bergen, the Catalonians are twice called Castilians, (and, by the way, if the 
reader should turn to the page to look for these seven errors, he may correct an 
eighth about the middle of it, by turning ‘the fifteenth” into “ the twenty-fifth.”) 
As to the Castilians, however, see also, p. 651, but especially p. 630, where one would 
suppose that the following passage would suggest a suspicion of some mistake :—~ 
“« Then the other Arragons and Castilians | Cathelani], every man willing to speak 
for himself, said: that they did all agree to the desire of their king......When a 
great number had spoken their minds, and were heard, and the Castilians [ Cathala- 
norum longus ordo] had made an end, Ludovicus the Cardinal Arelatensis, a man of 
marvellous constancy, and born for the governance of general councils, gathering 
together the words of all the orators, and turning himself first to the Castilians, [ad 
Castellanos] he spake much of their devotion to the sacred council; in like manner 
he spoke unto the Castilians [de Cathalanis] and Lombards,’’ It is not to our im- 
mediate purpose to notice the translation of the Cardinal's speaking, ‘ ad Castellanos,’ 
and ‘ de Cathalanis ;’ but, being on the subject of the Castellani, what will general 
readers understand by Senibald’s predecessor, Celestine 1V., being ‘‘ born in 
Mediolanum, amongst the Castellians”? will they guess it to mean that he was of 
the family of Castiglioni ?—“ ex Castillonea gente,”—Blondus, 291. 


Vou. XIL.— August, 1837. U 
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This, and a good deal more, which will, I hope, form the subject of 
future communication, I had ~ritten, when the fourth volume reached 
me ; and though I feel convinced that what I now send, and the pre- 
ceding letter, which was published since the date of the remarks 
which the publishers have thought proper to prefix, contain a very 
sufficient answer, yet | think it right to offer a few observations on 
them. , 

The publishers say that, “ from two quarters, neither of which can 
lay claim to the main qualification of a critic —impartiality,—they 
have had to bear some unkind observations, These observations 
they would gladly have received in silence, were it not that a refusal 
to plead to charges publicly made, might be represented as an adimis- 
sion of the truth of these allegations. Tirst, then, a correspondent of 
the British Magazine commences a series of verbal criticisms. But, 
happily, the real motive of his labours is confessed at the very 
outset.”’ 

1 do not know who has made any unkind observations on the 
publishers, It is almost impossible that they should have read my 
letter, from which they extract, without having seen my name, which 
I subscribed, and you prefixed, to it; and therefore without knowing 
that it was written by the same person who had just printed a pam- 
phlet on “ Fox’s History of the Waldenses,” in which “the taste and 
liberality of the publishers’? of the new edition was complimented, 
and the work described as “one of the handsomest volumes” which 
the nineteenth century has produced, ‘They knew of this pamphlet 
before the third volume, with the single erratuin, was published ; and 
I think they will not find, either in that pamphlet, or any where else 
in what | have written, any unkind observation on them ; and I hope 
they will not consider me as making one now, if I say, that they seem 
to have left their proper place, and stepped into the editor's, as if, 
alter all the great and small capitals which they have employed in 
announcing him to the public, he were a mere man of straw. 

As to impartiality, it is, in some matters, a very good thing; though 
Ican by no means admit that it is “the main qualification of a 
critic.” It seems to me that knowledge of the subject, and, perhaps, 
some other things, will rank before it; but, be this as it may, I think 
people will be apt to suspect that the publishers are quite as likely to 
be partial ¢o their own work, as I am to be partial against it. I do 
not, however, know whether they mean that this partiality belongs 
to me, orto the Magazine; and in case any insinuation, such as is 
more plainly made against “ another journal of less note,” should be 
intended by describing me as a “ correspondent of the British Maga- 
zine,” instead of by name—that is, if they mean that the suggestion 
of examining their work came directly or indirectly from anybody 
connected with the British Mayazine—it is right to say (for Iam 
afraid you would not take the trouble) that it is entirely unwarrantable 
and groundless. 

They inform their subscribers (and, waiving the incorrectness of the 
expression, I sincerely rejoice in their having done so) that I have 
commenced “a series of verbal criticisms.” It is scarcely worth 
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while to dispute how far all the contents of my first letter are justly 
described by these terms; for, since the date of their remarks, a se- 
cond letter has been published, to which (as well as to this) I think 
they will scarcely apply such a description; but I must say that it 
seems to me hardly creditable to suggest by insinuation a line of 
defence, while actually declaring that they will not make any answer, 
They first of all say, that a refusal to plead might be represented as 
an “ adinission of the truth of these allegations’’—that is, those con- 
tained in the British Magazine, and “in another journal of less note; 
and then they add, “to neither of these attacks will the publishers 
make any answer.”’ Well, then, as they have very justly observed, their 
“refusal to plead” (seeing that they seem to have thought it their 
business to plead,) will be represented as an admission that they admit 
the allegations to be true. But if they have resolved not to make any 
answer, let them not attempt to throw dust into the eyes of their sub- 
scribers by vain talk about verbal criticism and frivolous charges, 
while they do not venture to specify one ; let them not talk of “ sup- 
posed misspelling of many French and German [they mean Latin 
names!” as if it required a note of admiration that anybody shoul 
think that it mattered how such outlandish things as French and Ger- 
Iman names were spelt, or as if they were prepared to shew that the 
misspelling was only “supposed ;” nor let them talk of having a 
name adjusted by the most accurate system of spelling,” as if IT had, 
on any occasion, cavilled at the mode of spelling adopted in the new 
edition, or as if they could contend that any one corrupt name which 
I have mentioned could be defended by any, even the /east accurate, 
system of spelling. If they can shew any such case, it has occurred 
through my ignorance, and if pointed out, I shall be glad to acknow- 
ledge my egror. But if such a mode of insinuating, which is to have 
the effect, without the responsibility, of an answer, is not quite fair, 
is it not even going a step further to ask their subscribers “ what is the 
real value of that criticism which merely finds, in such an extensive 
field, a few errors in the spelling of proper names, or in the dates 
assigned to minor circumstances”? ? and this after acknowledging 
that I had commenced a series of verbal criticisms, of which they had 
seen only the first letter; and is it fair, in order to make the “ few” 
in that letter (more than fifty, I believe,) appear still fewer, to repre- 
sent them as collected from ¢wo volumes, when in fact they were all 
taken from one? not because that was the most incorrect, but be- 
cause I had not had time to look over the other, which had but just 
been published. 

Again, they plead (though determined not to make any answer) 
that two points were strongly urged on the publishers, when they un- 
dertook this work, which in some degree operate against its absolute 
perfection [which they would have their subscribers suppose that some 
unreasonable persons have required at their hands]—namely, eco- 
nomy and speed. If by economy they mean that the work would not 
bear the expense of employing competent persons to edit it, the plea 
is legitimate, and, I dare say, true ; for it is difficult to imagine how so 
large and handsome a volume, to be sold at such a price, could allow 
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much for either editor or publisher. But this plea does not well agree 
with their own pledge—* it will be their object, in pursuit of which 
no pains or expense will be spared, to render this edition the most per- 
fect that has yet appeared ;”’ or with the certificate which they now 
republish, that, in fact, “they have spared no pains or expense in 
securing the most able assistance’ for the prosecution of the work. 
As to speed, it will be obvious that nine-tenihs of the errors might have 
been set right, by any one who knew how to do it, in as short a time 
as it took the editor to read over the text, and make the perpetual 
alterations of spelling and phraseology which attest that these strange 
aud incomprehensible words passed under his eye. 

As to motives, it seems unnecessary to say anything, except that 
those who are, or fancy that they are, under charges, are very apt to 
talk about motives, when they have no defence as to facts, 


L am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 8S. R. Marr.anp. 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
(Continued from p. 29.) 


Tue reign of King James I., viewed in relation to church matters, 
seems to divide itself naturally into three periods. ‘The first contains 
the primacy of Archbishop Bancroft, during which the Archbishop’s 
influence in ecclesiastical appointments was exercised through the 
ayency of Dr, Richard Neile, then Dean of Westminster, who, as we 
have seen, “in the beginning of the reign of King James,” was, by 
the archbishop’s “ power and mediation,” made clerk of the closet to 
the king, “ that, standing continually at his elbow, he might be ready 
to perform good offices to the church and churchmen ;” and in this 
post “discharged his trust so well that, though he lost the love of 
some of the courtiers, who were too visibly inclined to the puritan fac- 
tion, yet he gained the favour of his master.’ The second period 
contains the early years of the primacy of Abbot, during which the 
pomeeiger” and Bishop Montague “had the ascendant at court in 
church affairs ;’’ and the higher church preferment was disposed of 
accordingly. This period seemed to terminate with the year 1616, 
when Neile obtained for his favourite chaplain the deanery vacant by 
the death of Dr. Field; and, the next year [1617], attending the king 
on his journey into Scotland, was himself promoted to the see of 
Durham. It was in the spring of the same year [March, 1617] that, 
on the death of Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, his chaplain, Williams, was 
introduced at court by his patron, Bishop Montague. The extracts 
that follow take up the history at this point of time, coinciding nearly 
with the date of Bishop Neile’s promotion to Durham, and forming 
the commencement of the third and final period of King James's 
reign. In following its course, we shall trace the growing power of 
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the prime minister, usurping the functions of the crown in the disposal 
of its preferment, and struggling to reduce the independence of every 
rival influence; such as that which Williams, more or less, exercised 
with the king to the end of his reign. In the annals of Buckingham’s 
administration, we seem to have the first glaring instance of a prime 
minister’s employing church patronage as an engine of parliamentary 
influence, and making “ popular’ appointments in the church the 
means of securing to himself a party in the House of Commons. The 
system went on till, in the beginning of the next reign, the duke him- 
self, now under better influence, “had observed and discovered,’’ as 
Clarendon informs us, “ that the channel in which the church promo- 
tions had formerly run, had been liable to some corruptions, at least 
to many reproaches, and therefore had committed” again to episcopal 
hands “ the sole representation of those affairs, and the recommending 
to the vacancies which should happen.” And thus things were at 
length brought back into the old channel; and the pupil of Buckeridge, 
and chaplain of Neile, was instrumental in raising his former patrons 
to their highest preferments in the church. The account given by 
Hacket of Laud’s own elevation to the bench through the influence of 
Williams, in many ways remarkable, is for our purpose peculiarly in- 
teresting, as shewing the appointment to bishoprics, notwithstanding 
the tyranny of the favourite, still remaining in the king’s hands; and 
the archbishop, though his influence was now so little at court, still in- 
terposing his strenuous opposition. And those who think most unfa- 
vourably of Laud, and would most regret his appointment, will be the 
more disposed to deplore that the judgment of the king was overruled, 
and the remonstrances of the archbishop set at nought. 


‘‘ ANNo 1616, in October, this aged patriarch (Lord Chancellor Ellesmere) 
began to languish and droop..... From thence, that is, about January, he 
delighted not in any talk unless his chaplain (Williams) spoke to him. All 
his business with his great and royal master the King he sent by him, to be 
delivered with trust and prudence; upon which messages the King took great 
notice that the chaplain was principled by his master to be a statesman, and a 
pillar of the kingdom..... So died (March 15) that peerless senator, the 
mirror of a lord chancellor, having left that blessing to his chaplain and dear 
servant..... 

“Yet he could not leave London, so God had provided, without a calling 
into a new service, but it was in Cesar’s household. His faithful and fast 
friend, Dr. James Montague, now Bishop of Winton, sent for him, and brought 
him to the king, who received him with consolatory words and extraordinary 
grace, and commanded he should be sworn his chaplain forthwith (whereupon 
he attended at the court yearly in the month of February); appointed him 
also to wait on him in his great northern progress into Scotland, now hard at 
hand, to begin in April ensuing; and pleasantly bad him expect the labourer’s 
penny as soon as they that had served him longer.”* 

“ While the king was in his summer progress in the west [1618], the deanery 
of Salisbury became void by the death of Dr. Gordon; straightway many 
eagles were about that carcass; and the Marquis of Buckingham struck in for 
one of the competitors, a deserving scholar. But the King gave him a denial, 
and sent for Dr. Williams, a man that could not be heard of in a fortnight, as 
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it fell out, till he was found at Lincoln, most remote from the court, upon the 
duty of his residency. This was the first step of his dignity, to which no hand 
helped to raise him bui the King’s. He was bereft of his dear friend, Dr. James 
Montagu, Bishop of Winton, who died on the 19th of July, in the same sum- 
mer, if my notes do not err. Beside him, he had dependence on none about his 
majesty. Yet God moved the King’s heart to confer this favour upon him, 
when he did not so much as stand in his gracious sight. But it was better 
that he was in his heart.’"* 

“That which I have hitherto passed over, was but his low and shrubbish 
fortune, compared with that access which the providence of God in short time 
after did cast upon him; which providence is religiously appealed to in ail 
things, yet without any check to reason and experience to trace it in its mani- 
festations. ... 1 am ready, therefore, to shew what men will seek, the occa- 
sions which were in the way, and who was lord of the ascendant, when God 
did raise up this servant, ‘ that he might set him with princes.’. . . . His abi- 
lities were worthy of a great place. .... neither was there any churchman in 
his time so likely to purchase a great place with those abilities. .. . Expe- 
rience teacheth us, more than strict rules, that virtue which is forward to 
thrust itself into practice, nay, into danger, for the public good, will never dis- 
charge it cheerfully without a ticket from hope of some amplification. .... 
Now he whom I insist upon being a subject thus fit for impression, his good 
master, King James, was as ready to put the stamp upon..... That king’s 
table was a trial of wits. The reading of some books was very frequent, while 
he was at his repast. Otherwise he collected knowledge by variety of ques- 
tions, which he carved out to the capacity of his understanding writers. .... 
They that, in many such genial and convivial conferences, were ripe and 
weighty in their answers, were indubiously designed to some place of credit and 

t..... But among them all with,whom King James communed, ‘ was 
found none like Daniel,’ (i. 19.) His Majesty gave his ear more graciously to 
this chaplain, and directed his speech to him, when he was at hand, oftener 
than to any... . If the King led him quite out of the road of verbal learning, 
and talked.to him of real and gubernative wisdom, he pleased his majesty 
most of all, because his answers discovered that he loved to see through the 
present to the futare. Chiefly since he would be bold, not only to argue, but 
to quarrel against innovations... .. His constant rule was, that old imperfec- 
tions were safer than new experiments.t .... All these passages the King 
considered from time to time... . and was glad he had a servant to be raised 
up, of whom he thought as Cicero did of Demetrius Valerius. . . . that he was 
a full scholar, fit for the sacred and for the civil gown.’’} 

‘* The King was the fountain of honour, indeed, but there was a pre-eminent 
pipe, through which all graces flowing from him were derived..... At this 
time, upon which my pen drops, the Marquess of Buckingham was the Parelius. 
He could open the sluice of honour to whom, and shut it against whom, he 
pleased. .. . . The marquess, by sweetness as much as by greatness, by cour- 
tesie as much as by power, plucked a world of suitors to him, especially by 
his generous and frank usage; for he did as many favours to the king’s ser- 
vants and subjects freely and nobly—that is, without the sordid fee of gifts 
and presents, as ever any did that ruled the king’s affections. Some of the 
most honoured ladies of his blood have told me, that there was a chopping- 
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——— 


* Hacket's Life of Williams, p. 36. 

t With this maxim of Williams’ political wisdom may be compared the reasons 
which the king some time afterwards (vid. inf. p. 150) alleged as having weighed with 
him against Laud’s promotion. It seems to give the clue to the ascendancy of the 
new influence with the king. Bishop Neile’s chaplain had not been brought up in 
the same “ house of wisdom” with the chaplain of the lord chancellor Egerton. 

t Hacket's Life of Williams, pp. 38, 39. 
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taker in his family, that was least suspected; but his lordship’s hands were 
clean, and his eyes could not look imto every dark corner. Dr. Williams was 
aware that this was the man by whom the king delighted to impart his 
bounties. But he must clasp upon this tree, or none, to trail and climb; yet 
hitherto he had not come forward one step to gain him. .... One time he 
made a repetition of his former life unto me, being under a great sickness at 
Buckden, when he taught me two reasons why he moved so slowly to the pro- 
tection of that great lord, with this ingenious and solid confession. . . . These 
two, so related to me, were his intimate consultations with himself... ., 
Though these things were so maturely considered, an occasion came about, 
which did lead him quite aside ; yet it was on the king’s highway. He was 
at Royston, in attendance on the king, and in the Marquess’s absence. The 
king abruptly, without dependence upon the discourse on foot, asked him, 
when he was ‘with Buckingham:’ ‘ Sir, (says the Doctor,) I have had no 
business to resort to his lordship.’ ‘ But wheresoever he is, you must pre- 
sently go to him upon my message ;’ says the king. So he did that errand, 
and was welcomed with the countenance and compliments of the Marquess, 
and invited with all sweetness to come freely to him upon his own addresses. 
Who marked rather from whom he came, than to whom he was sent; and 
gathered it from the king’s dispatch, that his majesty intended that he should 
seek the marquess, and deserve him with observance. From henceforth he 
resolved it; yet not to contaminate his lordship with bribery or base obse- 
quiousness, but to shew himself in some act of trust and moment, that he was 
as sufficient to bring his lordship’s good ends to pass as any whom he em- 
ployed, both with readiness to do, and with judgment to do well; which thus 
succeeded to his great commendation. ... My lord marquess was a bachelor, 
.... The lady with whom he desired to match was Lady Katherine Manners, 
daughter and only surviving child to Francis, Earl of Rutland. .... The mo- 
tion was set on foot in the beginning of the year 1620, which stuck at two 
objections. The Earl of Rutland was slow, or rather sullen... .. and could 
not be mitigated, though great ones had attempted the pacification. In this 
distraction, Dr. Williams took the opportunity to go between the great men, 
and to umpire the controversy. . . . The earl had found him so true and for- 
tunate in many offices of service which he had managed for his lordship’s 
sak®, that he preferred him before all his neighbours for wisdom and fidelity. 
Therefore he gave him very patient hearing..... To speak all together, the 
doctor brought the earl about so dextrously with his art and pleasant wit, that 
his lordship put it into his hands to draw up all contracts for portion and 
joynture; which he did to the fair satisfaction of both sides... . And that 
which the doctor brought to pass in this matter, is fit for the application of 
the apologue. Of whose performance the mother countess, her noble son, 
with the ladies of the kindred, gave the best account to the king that thank- 
fulness could make. The king commended it, and was right glad that they 
were well out of the mire where they all stuck before. .... I have been no 
longer than there was cause in this report; for the negotiation in this marriage, 
said the negotiator unto me, was the last key stone that made the arch in 
his preferment.””* 

‘« He was taken up almost all that summer (1620) in making a progress to 
survey the lands of the college of Westminster, whereof he was become dean 
by the lord marquess’s favour, and installed July 12, 1620. Dr. Tolson, who 
preceded, a man of singular piety, eloquence, and humility, in the March 
before, had the approbation of the king, and the congratulation of good men, 
for the bishopric of Salisbury. The deanery to be vacated had many that 
longed for it; a fortunate seat, and near the court; like the office over the 
king of Persia’s garden at Babylon..... He that was trusted with that gar- 
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den was the lord of the palace. This preferment had ever been conferred by 
the nomination of him that was steward of the college and city of West- 
roinster, The lord treasurer Burleigh, the earl of Salisbury his son, the earl 
of Somerset, and the lord marquess, bearing the office at the present, had been 
the constant patrons of it.* Therefore it was requisite, it being now to be 
conferred, to take it from his lordship’s hand, whom the doctor solicited with 
no more than this short letter, dated March 12, 1619, [1620] :— 

““*My most noble Lord, — Iam an humble suitor, first, to be acknow- 
ledged your servant; and then that | may be nearer and better able to perform 
my desires, to be by your happy hand transplanted from Salisbury to West- 
minster, if that deanery shall prove vacant. I trouble not your honour for 
profit, but only for conveniency ; for being unmarried, and inclining so to con- 
tinue, | do find that Westminster is fitter by much for that disposition. And 
mine own, nothing inferior in value, will be at his Majesty's collation. If 
your honour be not bent upon an ancienter servant, 1 beseech you think upon 


* Compare, however, the ‘* scheme” which Archbishop Whitgift “sent to the 
treasurer ( Burghley) in 1584:— 


Deaneries void, or which may be void. Persons to be preferred. 
Westminster, Dr. Bickley, 
Lincoln, &e.” 
Xe. (See Brit. Mag., vol. xi, p. 257.) 


Compare also the account given of Bishop Andrews’s appointment to the deanery of 
Westminster (J601}, as of his other preferment, by Bishop Buckridge, in hisfuneral 
sermon (p. 18), ‘Sand all this without all ambition or suit of his own; God turnivg 
the hearts of his friends to promote him for his great worth.” He had, it appears, 
been “ appointed one of the chaplains in ordinary to Queen Elizabeth, who took such 
delight in hig preaching, that she first made him a prebendary of Westminster, in the 
room of Dr, Richard Bancroft, promoted to the see of London ; and afterwards dean 
of that churgh, in the room of Dr. Gabriel Goodman, deceased.” ( Middleton’s Biogr. 
Evangel., vol. ii. p. 431.) Dr. Goodman, who died June 17, 1601, had ‘* governed 
with great applause for the term of forty years.” (Dart’s Westminster Abbey, vol. 
i. p. 104.) Dr. Bill, his predecessor, who died July 15, 1561, ( Dart, vol. i. p. 100,) 
was made dean in 1560; Queen Elizabeth, ‘‘ when she had founded that monastery 
anew, and changed it into a collegiate church, having appointed him the first dean,” 
(Strype’s Parker, p. 79,) “ by her letters directed to Matthew Parker, Archbishop 
of Canterbury.” (Dart, vol. ii. p. 22.) With regard to the relation of the dean to 
the civil officers of the city of Westminster, Dart informs us that the dean “ is nomi- 
nated by the king, and is immediately under no other person. . .. As to his power, 
it is civil as well as spiritual... . and he, with the chapter, have the civil and eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction within the city and liberties of Westminster. ... But in the 
civil government they act not themselves, but make choice of a representative, called 
the high steward, elected by them, which honour is for life; and at his death a new 
one is elected by the chapter, at which time the dean sits as high steward till the 
election is over.” (Ibid, pp. 23, 24.) Comparing this with the order of things 
under Buckingham’s administration, we have a curious instance of the encroachment 
of the civil officer—the nomination of the dean usurped by his own nominee and de- 
puty! Neile, who succeeded Andrews, obtained the deanery, probably, as well as 
the office of clerk of the closet to the king, ‘‘ through the power and mediation of 
Arehbishop Bancroft."" Mountain, on the other hand, who succeeded Andrews, 
“had been chaplain unto the Earl of Essex,” says Dr. Preston’s biographer, ( writing 
of the year 1614,) “ but, like the heliotrope, or flower of the sun, did now adore Sir 
Robert Carr, already Viscount Rochester, the only favourite.” (Clark's Lives of 
Divines, p. 83.) Andas Tolson, or Tounson, was brother-in-law to Davenant, in 
whose behalf Preston at that time made some addresses unto Viscount Rochester, it 
is not improbable that he obtained the deanery on the same interest. Of the ap- 
pointment which Preston secured for Davenant, Dr. Mountain, we are told, “ was 
often heard for to profess he would rather be master of that college than dean of 
Westminster.” 
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me. Tam true, and so reputed by my former, and by the gtace of God will 
prove no otherwise to my second master. God in heaven bless you, as he 
hath begun. He prays it, who is your honour’s poor beadsman alreaily ever 
bound, J: WwW 

“ He carried it, as he wished, not being griple of profit, as he val; but fond 
of convenience.””* 

“ As the place was most fortunate in him, so it comes now to be shewn that 
he was most fortunate in that place. That which was the lodging of a dean, 
became, in the current of one year, the house of the lord keeper of the great 
seal, and the palace of the Bishop of Lincoln.”’*+ 

*« It was much he had compacted his own portion to such advantage, but it 
was not all; for being warm in favour, he got the royal grant for the advance- 
ment of four more, who are worthy to be named. He spake and sped for Dr. 
Davenant to be made Bishop of Salisbury. . . . Twelve years he had been public 
reader in divinity in Cambridge, and had adorned the place with much learn- 
ing, as no professor in Europe did better deserve to receive the labourer’s 
penny at the twelfth hour of the day... . The bishopric of Exon, being then 
also void, it came into the lord keeper’s head to gratifie a brace of worthy 
clivines, if he could attain it, his old friends, who had been both bred in the 
house of wisdom with the Lord Chancellor Egerton, Dr. Carew, who had been 
his chaplain, a man of great reason and polished eloquence, and Dr. Dunn,} 
who had been his secretary, a laureat wit; neither was it possible that a 
vulgar soul should dwell in such promising features. The success was quickly 
decided, for these two prevailed, by the lord keeper’s commendation, against 
all pretenders ; the bishopric of Exeter was conferred on Dr. Carew, and Dr. 
Dunn succeeded him in his deanery of St. Paul’s. The see of St. David's did 
then want a bishop, but not competitors; the principal was Dr. Laud, a 
learned man and a lover of learning. He had fastened on the Lord Marquis 
to be his mediator, whom he had made sure of by great observances.|| But the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had so opposed him, and represented him with sus- 
picion (in my judgment improbably grounded) of unsoundness in religion, that 
the Lord Marquis was at a stand, and could not get the royal assent to that 
promotion. His lordship, as his intimates know, was not wont to let a suit 
fall which he had undertaken; in this he was the stiffer, because the arch. 
bishop’s contest in the king’s presence was sour and supercilious. Therefore 
he resolved to play his game in another hand, and conjures the lord keeper to 
commend Dr. Laud strenuously and importunately to the king’s good opinion, 
to fear no offence, neither to desist for alittle storm. Accordingly he watched 
when the king’s affections were most still and pacificous, and besought his 
Majesty to think considerately of his chaplain, the doctor, who had deserved 
well, when he was a young man, in his zeal against the millenary petition ; 
and for his incorruption in religion, Jet his sermons plead for him in the royal 
hearing, of which no man could judge better than so great a scholar as his 
Majesty. ‘ Well,’ says the king, ‘1 perceive whose attorney you are; Stenny 
hath set you on. You have pleaded the man a good protestant, and I believe 
it. Neither did that stick in my breast when I stopt his promotion. But was 
there not a certain lady who forsook her husband, and married a lord that 
was her paramour? Who knit that knot? Shall I make a man a prelate, 
one of the angels of my church, who hath a flagrant crime upon him?’ ‘Sir,’ 
says the lord keeper, very boldly, ‘ you are a good master; but who will dare 
serve you, if you will not pardon one fault, though of a scandalous size, to him 
that is heartily penitent for it; I pawn my faith to you that he is heartily 


tate a _ 


* Hacket’s Life of Williams, p. 44. t Ibid. p. 47. 

t Better known, in Izaak W tbe s orthography, as ‘* Dr, Jobn Donne.” 

| This remark, unfounded in fact, is to be attributed to the rivalry between Laud 
and Williams. 
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penitent for it; and there is no other blot that hath sullied his good 
name.’ .... ‘You press well,’ says the king, ‘ and I hear you with pa- 
tience. Neither will I revive a trespass which repentance hath mortified and 
buried. And, because I see that I shall not be rid of you unless I tell you my 
unpublished cogitations, the plain truth is, I keep Laud back from all place of 
rule and authority, because | find that he hath a restless spirit, and cannot 
see when matters are well, but loves to toss and change, and to bring things 
to a pitch of reformation, floating in his own brain, which may endanger the 
stedfastness of that which is at a good pass, God be praised. I speak not at 
random ; he hath made himself known to me to be such a one. ... And now 
your importunity hath compelled me to shrive myself thus unto you, I think 
you are at your farthest, and have no more to say for your client.’ ‘May it 
please you, sir,’ says the lord keeper, ‘ I will speak but this once. You have, 
indeed, convicted your chaplain of an attempt very audacious, and very unbe- 
seeming. My judgment goes quite against his; .. . yet I submit this to your 
sacred judgment, that Dr. Laud is of a great and tractable wit. He did not 
well see how he came into this error; but he will presently see the way how 
to come out of it. Some diseases, which are very acute, are quickly cured.’ 
‘ And is there no whoe but you must carry it!’ says the king; ‘then take him 
to you ; but, on my soul, you will repent it.” And so went away in anger, 
using other fierce and ominous words, which were divulged in the court, and 
are too tart to be repeated.”* 


ERRATA, 


Vol. xi., p. 626, 1. 8 from bottom, after “‘ sovereign” 
last line but one, before **‘ the’’ : insert marks of quotation. 
p. 631, last line but two after “* himself’ 
p. 690, 1, 16—18, read ** the tide turned, and Laud was promoted,” &c. 
p. 632, 1. 6, for ** Barnwelt” read “* Barnevelt.”’ 
last line dele ‘‘and.” 





SACRED POETRY. 


THE SACRED YEAR. 
I. 


A rew short years make up our pilgrimage ; 

A few short weeks make up the circling year ; 

Each week doth bear a heavenly embassage ; 

With silent steps, as on a crystal stair, 

It comes and goes to Heav’n, with such sweet care 
The church clothes o’er each week, with azure wings, 
Which else were Earth’s stern-hearted messenger 
Leading to Death, but from perennial springs, 

In veil of gospel light, she like an angel brings. 


Il. 
The natural year, fleet shadow of the sun, 
Wakes from the earth a varied tapestry 
To greet her footsteps, as she passes on ; 
Carpets of snow—sweet violets—lilies high ; 


* Hacket’s Life of Williams, pp. 63, 64. 
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Then fields of waving gold—then varied dye 

Of autumn; but the snow, and violets sweet, 

Lilies, and autumn’s wild variety, 

And waving corn, fast as the sunbeams fleet, 

They bow their head, and die beneath her hurrying feet. 


ll. 


Not so the path the holy church doth tread ; 

The year that walketh in her light unseen, 

Around its steps awakens from the dead 

The hopes that die not. Still through the serene 

Of the calm Sunday, like an alley green, 

Are seen the eternal towers ; and where lights gild 
Death’s twilight portal, us and them between, 

She shews her suffering Lord: throughout the wild, 

Still shews her suffering Lord to her faint wandering child. 


TINTERN ABBEY. 
2 


Cuurcnu of my country, unto thee is lent 

Nature’s parental arts and ways of love,— 

A vine that spreads abroad a living tent, 

Of shelter, shade, and food—a rocky cove— 

The eye maternal of the gentle dove— 

The swan’s white wing, spread o’er her snowy throng, 
The gaze of the stern eagle, fixed above— 

The doe’s retiring step, that with her young 

Bounds from the gazer’s eye, the branching woods among. 


It. 


The archers sore have griev’d thee !—thou shalt flee, 
And leave us to the world’s deep banishment. 

Some pensive traveller hence may turn and see, 

All that remains—a mantle rudely rent, 

Or weep beside a mouldering monument. 

I saw a pile that told of other day, 

And where the Wye his mountain winding bent, 
Looked from its ivy mantle, stern and grey, 

Where little birds sang through their summer holiday. 


Il. 


The sheep were browsing in the sacred hall, 


Which once had echoed to the choral song, 

And that old winding river seem’d to call 

On ancient memories, and the mountain throng 

Stood by in consciousness. . Among 

Rent walls the wild flowers hung ; Shrotigh blended view 
Of arches and tall piles, in ruin strong 

And beautiful, shone the celestial blue, 

And there with a black cloud the sun contending through. 
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IV. 


Thoughts of our church, like moonbeams, seemed to peer, 
And made that desulation more forlorn ! 

It was an hour for Contemplation’s tear ! 

But we have not o’er ruined wrecks to mourn ; 

For through the broken rents which time hath worn 
Shines our celestial house! Our Father blest 

W ould teach us thus how vain each earthly bourne, 
Though fairest-seeming, holiest, and best, 

The more to seek for naught but His eternal rest. 


PROVIDENCE, 
(FROM THE ITALIAN OF FILICAJA.) 


As some fond mother, in her offspring blest, 
Views them with tenderness around her meet, 
And kisses one—one presses to her breast— 
Seats one upon her knee—one at her feet ; 

And understands, by signs or cries expressed, 
Or silent looks, what each or all entreat ; 


Soothes one with smiles, one with kind words addressed 


Her love, in smiles or frowns, alike complete : 
So does a watchful Providence preside 
O’er us, for comfort ; and our wants supplies, 
With listening ear, and hands outstretched wide ; 
And if, at times, a favour he denies, 
Tis that our faith, by prayer, He further tried ; 
Or else, refusing most, Ele best complies. 
F. 


A CONSECRATION HYMN. 
2 Chron. vi. 18, 21. 


Acmicuty Lord, at whose dread feet, 
Archangels cast their crowns of gold ; 

Whom, throned on thy eternal seat, 
“The heaven of heavens” cannot hold ! 


Thou God, who o’er the world dost reign, 
Awfully great in majesty! 

Can it be true that thou wilt deign 
To sojourn with mortality? 


Pavilioned in a temple bright, 
With thine own glorious purity— 

Filling all space, and breadth, and height— 
Sole Monarch of futurity ! 


Lord, can it be that thou wilt place 

’ Thy name in temples such as this— 
And stoop to win a guilty race, 

From earthly scenes to realms of bliss ? 
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Then, from thy dwelling-place on high, 
Be with thy Spirit ever near— 
Hallow this house, and sanctify 
The services we offer here. 


And, for the loved Redeemer’s sake 
Incline us but for thee to live— 
Receive the prayers thy servants make, 
‘And when thou hearest,” oh, “‘ forgive !” 
Devanden. dso Ok. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tae Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


VISITATIONS OF THE ARCHDEACONS. .— 


Sir,—Your correspondent (signing himself “a Priest,”) wishes to be 
informed when the practice was first introduced for Archdeacons to 
deliver charges at their visitations, and whether it was done before 
the revolution. He might be asked in return, to inform your readers 
when the practice was first introduced for bishops, judges, and chair- 
men of quarter sessions to do so; and without entering into the ques- 
tion of whether the practice commenced before or since the revolution, 
it may be sufficient to state, that so long as the courts of assizes, 
sessions, and episcopal visitations, have been opened by a charge from 
the presiding judge, so long have archdeacons had the plea of opening 
their courts at their visitations by a charge. It has been long cus- 
tomary, and is so recognised by Archdeacon Balguy in the opening of 
his primary charge, in 1760. 

To your correspondent’s second question, as to the deference to be 
paid to the assertions of an archdeacon delivered in a charge, there 
can be no doubt of its amounting to so much as is due to the assertions 
of any other superior of a court at the time of opening it, and no 
more. Your correspondent knows what deference he feels bound to 
pay in the latter respect, and this may be a sufficient guide to him in 
the former. 

He inquires whether the archdeacon is permitted to censure either 
the doctrine or the conduct of the clergy, who are his equals. If by 
his equals be meant other archdeacons, the answer is in the negative ; 
but if by that term be meant the parochial clergy of his archdeaconry, 
the answer is in the affirmative, for they are not his equals, he being 
their ordinary,* and vested with power to inquire into their conduct, 
and to censure them. 











* As long ago as Lyndwood's time (1400) it was the common opinion, that the 
archdeacon, being in priest’s orders, was superior to a cathedral dean. Provin. L, 3., 
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The answer to the last question of your correspondent may be 
already anticipated from the foregoing reply; he must have been 
thinking only of the office of rural dean, when he was writing of 
“simply informing the bishop of what the archdeacon sees to be 
wrong.” ‘The archdeacon has power not only to inquire and see into 
what is wrong, but of correcting it; he is vicarius episcopi, and has 
not only in the eye of the law ordinary jurisdiction, as being in reality 
a branch of episcopal power, but he himself is properly ordinarius. 

For the better information of your correspondent, he is respectfully 
referred to Gibson’s Codex, Ayliffe’s Parergon, Stillingfleet’s Miscel- 
lany, Grey's System, Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, and the correspond- 
ing opinions of Archdeacons Bailey, Blomfield, Benney, and Goddard, 
in their respective charges. 


Your obedient Servant, JupgExX EccCLESIASTICUS. 


TIME OF ORDINATION. 


Sir,—In the notice of ordinations contained in your July number, | 
remark, that out of the two which have been held, and the four to be 
held, only one is at the season appointed by the church. Should you 
esteem such a remark any disrespect to my superiors, I feel persuaded 
it must be a bar to the insertion of my present letter amongst your 
correspondence, That no disrespect, however, is intended, I feel so 
thoroughly persuaded, that I am bold to imagine the motive will be 
discernible, and the love of the church of Christ be deemed a fountain 
out of which nothing which can offend will be likely to flow. The 
three fasting days of the ember week I never omit to give public 
notice of in my church, and I have taken much pains to point out to 
a simple-minded congregation how, lacking other suitable prayers, 
fitting devotions may be gathered for such days from the Prayer-book 
itself. With much earnestness, and repeatedly, have I impressed upon 
their minds the weighty charge which then devolves upon the heads 
of the chief pastors, commanded as they are “ to lay hands suddenly 
on no man;” and I have shewn them how inestimable must be their 
consolation to reflect that the anxious prayers of the church are with 
them—prayers made more fervent by coming from hearts elevated by 
@ judicious rigour to the flesh and a previous cry of bitter supplication 
for the forgiveness of their own sins. I have told my people that out 
of the love they are bound to bear their chief pastors, they should not 
refuse aiding them all they can at so important a juncture; and then 
I have directed their attention to the manner in which we are all con- 
cerned that the choice of the bishops should be a wise one, and the 
incoming champions of the faith prove noble warriors in the arduous 





———_—_—— 








Tit. 1. c. 1. verb. Decani. Now, by the act of uniformity, he is obliged to be in 
priest's orders. The Canonists gave the precedence to the archdeacon, because of 
the largeness of his jurisdiction ; but the dean is allowed to be superior within the 
cathedral. It seems not material in this point whether the archdeacon be doctor or 
not ; for jurisdiction goes before title. See Johnson. Vad. Mec. p. 64. 
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conflict their ordination ushers in. Advice such as this has again and 
again been repeated by me at the quarterly season of ordination; and 
heart-gladdening has it been to my mind to reflect that the united 
prayers of the catholic church of Christ, mounting as welcome incense 
to Heaven, would come down in form of enlightening blessings upon 
the heads of the future upholders of our venerable church. The in- 
formation I have derived of so many ordinations to be held at an 
unconsecrated time has inflicted a pang which I have endeavoured in 
vain to keep to myself; and this pang, perhaps, is the more severe from 
my being situated in one of these dioceses, wishing so earnestly as I 
do that our venerable head should receive aid from all the members 
of his diocese in a work of such fearful importance. 

That there are powerful reasons for the deviation from the express 
law of the church in the instances I am alluding to, I feel assured ; but 
those, our fathers in Christ, who have made this deviation, may pos- 
sibly not be aware of the sufferings we have to endure to whom these 
reasons are not made known, and who have the dread upon our minds 
that the newly-ordained clergy should lose the blessing which the 
united prayers of the whole church could not fail to bestow. © I would 
lay before them the feelings of an humble presbyter, in the shape of an 
entreaty, not complaint, and with the hope that, at least, no personal 
inconvenience shall ever be deemed a sufficient excuse for running the 
hazard of doing an injury to the church. 

In my anxiety, | have examined, with somewhat of alarm, whether 
ordination at particular seasons was not an apostolic tradition, and 
therefore necessary almost for the existence of a church; and though 
my mind has been relieved on this head by discovering that, for the 
four first centuries, there were no set times of ordination, yet it has 
occurred to me, that the custom of single ordinations, as any vacancy 
was to be filled up, may have been the cause; and there still remains 
the serious consideration, whether an order of the church, founded on 
ecclesiastical institution, and preserved so many hundred years, ought 
rashly to be laid aside. In our own church, the 3lst canon makes it 
imperative that no deacons or ministers shall be made and ordained 
but only upon the Sundays immediately following the ember weeks; 
and does not the same law prevail throughout the catholic church ? 
If so, is it not a desirable bond of union between ourselves and other 
parts of Christ’s church, and may it not have its share in promoting 
that last benevolent prayer of our blessed Lord’s, that we all should 
be one, even as he and the Father are one ? 

In offering these remarks, with the hope they may arrest the atten- 
tion of those who can judge of their propriety, and apply a remedy, if 
any be needed, I have relieved my mind from a heavy burden, and 
have persuaded inyself that my humble suggestions will not be deemed 
those of presumption, but the overflowings of an intense anxiety, calling 
for much serious consideration. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, PREsBYTER. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


OFFICE OF DEACONS. 


Sir,—It has lately been suggested that the formation of the Clergy 
Aid Society affords an opportunity for reviving the office of deacon, 
according to its original design, as a separate order, with totally dis- 
tinct duties. The distinction between deacon and _ priest, it is very 
justly asserted, though nominally kept up, to any practical purpose 
does not exist at all; and the office is almost immediately merged in 
the priesthood, contrary both to the practice of antiquity, and, we 
should think, to the design of the English church also. 

Indeed, what important line of distinction there is now kept up, and 
where the duties differ, in the present state of things, it would be 
hard to tell. But for the mention of the deacon in the litany, the 
laity would not even know that order of the ministry, which is spoken 
of so plainly in scripture, to exist in our own church at all. The 
rustics of a village congregation wonder why their “ young parson 
always misses out the absolution,” and little think that their strangely 
forgetful minister is one of those deacons for whom the church prays 
every Sunday. It is indeed a strange anomaly, to see an office 
of apostolic institution so sunk into disuse, that even its name is 
unknown to the laity, for whose comfort and edification it was 
ordained, 

This disuse of the deacon’s office is the more strange, because 
every one who reads the scriptures knows how widely distinct their 
office and duties are kept. It is, moreover, a point on which there 
never has been any controversy, and one of the few on which eccle- 
siastical writers are able to speak decisively and without qualification* 
—on which the most opposite are agreed. The office has ever been 
retained by the Romanist ; and yet it has not been discarded from the 
dissenting conventicles, as a rag of popery. It is among heretics only 
that, as Tertullian says, “ Alius hodié episcopus, cras alius; hodié 
diaconus qui cras lector, hodié presbyter, qui cras laicus. (Bp. Kaye’s 
Tertullian, p. 232.) 

There is a story told in ecclesiastical history, I forget where, of a 
deacon who persisted in following his priest to the stake, and sharing 
his martyrdom, In vain the priest enjoined him, to leave him, and 
return, saying that he alone was sentenced to die. The deacon an- 
swered, “ that he had ever been wont to accompany his priest to the 
altar, and to perform with him the service of God, and that he would 
still accompany him, now that he was going to glorify God by his 
death.’ This story, whether true or not, would never have been cir- 
culated had it not been the custom of the primitive ages, that every 
priest should have an attendant deacon. It seems most probable that 
such also was the design of our own church; it could never have meant 
that the deacon should be the sole officiating minister, since he is not 


* Vide Potter, on “ Church Government,” chapter iii. sect. 3. Mosheim, “ Ec- 
clesiastical History,” book Ist, part 2nd, chapter ii. sect. 10. Bingham, book ii. 
chapter il. 
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allowed to give absolution, and it never was intended that the absolu- 
tion, directed by the rubric to be read “ daily throughout the year,” 
should be entirely suspended in any parish for the space of one whole 
year. The rubric, moreover, supposes the presence of the priest and 
deacon both ; else why the distinction between minister and priest, 
which runs all through the prayer book? and how else can we ac- 
count for the mention of them both, as present in the communion 
service ? 

Now, were it to form part of the plan of the society that the addi- 
tional curates to be provided by it, and paid by its funds,should be solely 
deacons, and if these deacons, like those of the first ages of the church, 
were appointed only “to receive the people’s offerings, and present them 
to the priest,” * “to read the gospel in the communion service,’’* to 
be a sort of monitors and directors to the people in their public devo- 
tions,’ * and “to assist the bishop and presbyters in the administra- 
tion of the eucharist,’’* and lastly, “to preach, by licence and autho- 
rity from the bishop,’* while we should be returning to ancient 
usage, we should do a great and important service, both to the 
priest and people, and not least to the deacon himself. 

The advantage to the priest would be by no means inconsiderable. 
He would find the fatigue of double duty, especially on Sacrament 
Sunday, greatly lessened, were there a deacon to relieve him, and, in 
turn, take his part in the service. He would be greatly assisted, too, 
in the duty of parochial visitation—a heavy charge in a populous 
parish—and thus be enabled to devote more of his time to the other 
duties of his profession. 

‘To a parish, it must needs be a great acquisition to have another 
person of—to say the least—education and respectability, besides the 
officiating minister, resident among them. Moreover, there being 
more than one person to conduct divine worship will greatly relieve 
the monotony which there must be, as we find to be the case, in the 
same service, when pronounced always in the same way, by the same 
one person. The variety may tend to keep alive attention, and to draw 
larger congregations. But how much better, too, will the temporal 
and spiritual wants of the poor be attended to by the deacon, who 
will consider that as more peculiarly his province, than by the priest, 
who has other labours to divide his care and attention. 

As to the deacon himself, since his office, though totally distinct, is 
yet to be considered in the light of a “a step and degree to the 
ministry,’’+ to him it would be of immense service, to be thus as it 
were, bound apprentice to his future profession, before, if 1 may use 
the phrase, he sets up for himself. At present, the young minister 
finds himself all at once charged with all the responsibility of a cure 
of souls. The consequence is, he feels awkward and nervous, and 
perhaps makes a great many mistakes, and commits many a false 
step, before he feels at all easy in his new station. How much of 
this painful consciousness of awkwardness and inexperience, and 
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* Vide Bingham, “ Eccles. Antiq.” book 2nd, chap. ii. t Thirty-second Canon, 
Vor. XI1,—August, 1837. Y 
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how many of these mistakes, might be saved to many a young man, 
were they first initiated into their profession under the superintend- 
ence of some experienced member of it, just as we see done in law 
or physic, and, indeed, in every trade or profession whatever. 

Might not some of these beneficial results be brought about, were 
the right reverend presidents of this society to agree to require of 
the candidate for priest's orders, that he should have served a tern of 
five, or seven, or even ten years, as deacon? The usual time appointed 
for holding the office need not stand in the way, since it is specified 
only that it need not be longer than a year; but the canon does not 
make it imperative to take priest’s orders at the end of that term. 
The deacon himself, when appointed, should be under the guidance 
of the parish priest, and must do nothing without his direction or 
consent, 

But the difficulty may be started, how this scheme can ever be 
carried into execution, with such an expense as it must necessarily 
bring with it. Unquestionably, it must be a work of time; and 
meanwhile there is no reason in the world why the pressing claims of 
larger towns, which must be first provided for, should not be attended 
to on this plan. As the funds of the society increase, it will, by 
degrees, be enabled to extend the benefit of a resident deacon to every 
village and hamlet in the kingdom. 

But to effect these ends at all, this society must be generally and 
warmly supported. As its object is, perhaps, even more important 
than the Christian Knowledge Society's, it has, at least, equal claims 
on the support of every true churchman. Were its income even 
equal to that of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, it 
would not be more than adequate to the end proposed. But in such 
a cause, all that may be done, must be, at least, attempted. Com- 
mittees, or branches of it, should be formed in every county ; and 
means should be afforded for receiving smaller subscriptions, as the 
large sums that have already appeared in your Magazine may per- 
haps deter many from contributing their mite. 

One may, however, appeal to those zealous persons who compose 
the Church Pastoral-Aid Society, whether they would not be con- 
sulting the good and the peace of the church, if they would join the 
new society, founded on a principle at least exempt from some of the 
evils attached to the other. Now that the plea of necessity cannot 
be said to exist, and the same great good is attainable by this more 
excellent way, do not they feel themselves called upon, as true sons 
of the church, to give up the objectionable system, which is so con- 
trary to all church discipline, and, by joining this society, to divert 
their large funds into a more proper channel ? P. 


ALTAR AND SACRIFICE, 


Sir,—Perhaps the following extract from the notes (at page 325) of 
Bishop Mant’s edition of the Prayer-book may be worth a place in 
your Magazine, until some one, with more learning and books than I 
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possess, takes up the subject of the quotation and observations of your 
correspondent, “ T, G.” 


“ ¢ Altar’ was the name by which the holy board was constantly distinguished for 
the first three hundred years after Christ ; during all which time it does not appear 
that it was above once called ‘table,’ and that was in a letter of Dionysius of Alex- 
andria to Xystus of Rome. And when, in the fourth century, Athanasius called it 
a ‘table,’ he thought himself obliged to explain the word, and to let the reader know 
that by ‘table’ he meant ‘altar,’ that being the constant and familiar name. After- 
wards, indeed, both names came to be promiscuously used, the one having respect to 
the ‘oblation’ of the eucharist, the other to the ‘ participation ;’ but it was always 
placed altarwise, in the most sacred part of the church, and fenced in with rails to se- 
cure it from irreverence and disrespect. 

“ In King Edward’s first service-book, the word ‘altar’ was permitted to stand, as 
being the name that Christians for many hundred years had been acquairited ‘withal, 
Therefore, when there was such pulling down of altars and setting up of tables, in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, she was fain to make an injunction to restrain such ungodly 
fury, and appointed decent and comely tables, covered, to be set up in the same place 
where the altars stood ; thereby giving an interpretation of the clause in our com- 
munion-book, for the word ‘ table’ here stands not exclusively, as if it might not be 
called an ‘altar,’ but to shew the indifferency and liberty of the name,—as of old, it 
was called ‘mensa Domini, the table of the Lord; the one having reference to the 
participation, the other to the oblation, of the eucharist. 

“‘ It is called an ‘altar,—I. Because, the holy eucharist being considered as a sa- 
crifice, we offer up the commemoration of that sacrifice which was offered upon the 
cross. 2, We offer, with the action, prayers to God for all good thifngs ; and we need 
not fear to call the whole action by the name of a sacrifice, seeing part of it is an ob- 
lation to God of hearty prayers, and it is not unusual for that to be said of the whole 
which is exactly true but of one part ; and, as the word ‘ sacrifice’ may be used with- 
out danger, so also the ancient church did understand it. 

“ And it is called a ‘table,’ the eucharist being considered as a sacrament, which 
is nothing else but a distribution and application of the sacrifice to the receivers, and 
the proper use of a table is, to set food upon, and to entertain guests, both which are 
applicable to this.” 


In a passage in Mr. Evans’s Biography of the Early Church, the 
word altar’ occurs, as being used by Ignatius in one of his epistles, 
where he says, “ Be careful to have one eucharist; for there is one 
flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup for the communion of his 
blood, one altar,” &c. I am, Sir, &e. 

A Country GENTLEMAN, 


THE WORD “MERIT.” 


CHARGE AGAINST MR. BICKERSTETH.—WESLEY AND BAXTER ON THE WORD 
sé ” 
MERIT, 


Sir,*—You will allow me to say, in reference to Mr. Barter’s remark 
upon my charge against Mr. Edward Bickersteth, (p. 277,) that, it 
appears to me, the only way in which that charge can be satisfactorily 
disproved—a charge, certainly, of considerable misrepresentation, 
whether originated by himself, or reflected from some distorted me- 
dium—will be, if Bishop Marsh is not the ‘leader’ referred to, to 
bring forward some passage from some other leader in the church of 











* By some accident, this letter, which ought to have been inserted in an earlier 
number, has been unfortunately delayed till now. Mr. Barter’s letter occurs in the 
Magazine for March, 1837. 
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England who took a part in the controversy against the Bible Society, 
where the word “ safequard”’ is used in speaking of the Prayer-book, and 
used in the sense which Mr. Bickersteth's words convey. 

May I take this opportunity of adding a few words on a subject con- 
nected with this controversy, already noticed by Mr. Barter and 
another correspondent, (December, p. 712,) and of some consequence 
in these days, when we seem to be threatened with the adoption of 
pure Antinomianism, and something more, as the language of ortho- 
dox Protestant thinking. I mean the use of the word “ merit.” 
Many of your readers will recollect the candid admission of old John 
Wesley on this point, at the famous conference of 1770 :— 


“« As to merit, itself, of which we have been so dreadfully afraid, we are rewarded 
‘aceording to our works ;’ yea, ‘ because of our works.’ How does this differ from, 
* for the sake of our works?’ and how differs this from, ‘secundum merita operum,’ 
as our works deserve? Can you split this hair? I doubt I cannot.” 


In fact, the use of the words “ merit’’ and “ conditions” of salvation are 
common, not only to our own divines, but to most of the old puritans. 
There is a passage in Baxter's End of Controversies so much to this 
purpose, that | cannot help wishing it to be offered to Mr. Barter’s 
notice. Not having this work of Baxter’s now before me, I quote it as 
I find it in Fletcher of Madeley’s Works (vol. ii. p. 327, ed. 1795) :— 


“ We are agreed on the negative :—1, That no man or angel can merit of God in 
proper commutative justice, giving him somewhat for his benefits that shall profit 
him, or to which he had no absolute right. 2. That no man can merit anything of 
God, upon the terms of the law of innocency, but punishment, 3. Nor can he merit 
anything of God by the law of grace, unless it be supposed first a free gift and merited 
by Christ, 

“And, affirmatively, we are, I think, agreed :—1. That God governs us by a law of 
grace, which hath a promise, and gives by way of reward. 2. That God calls it his 
justice, to reward men according to his law of grace. 3 That this supposes that such 
works as God rewards have a moral aptitude for that reward, which aptitude chiefly 
consists in these things,—that they spring from the Spirit of God, that their faultiness 
is pardoned through the blood and merits of Christ, that they are done in the love 
and to the glory of God, and that they are presented to God by Jesus Christ. 4. That 
this moral aptitude is called in scripture, a£ca,—i. e., worthiness, or merit ; so that, 
thus far, ‘ worthiness’ or ‘ merit’ is a scripture phrase. And 5. That this worthiness 
or merit is only in point of paternal governing justice according to the law of grace, 
ordering that which in itself is a free gift merited by Christ. 

‘** All orthodox Christians hold the fore-described doctrine of ‘ merit,’ in sense, 
though not in words; for they that deny merit confess the rewardableness of our obe- 
dience, and acknowledge that the scripture useth the term worthy, and that é&cog and 
a&ta may be translated meriting and merit as well as worthy and worthiness. This is 
the same thing, in other words, which the ancient Christians meant by ‘ merit.’ 
When godly persons extol holiness, saying, that ‘the righteous is more excellent than 
his neighbour,’ and yet deny all merit, reviling all that assert it, they do but shew that 
they understand not the word, and think that others misunderstand it. And so we 
are reproaching one another where we are agreed and know it not, like the woman 


who turned away her servant upon the controversy whether the house should be swept 
with a besom or with a broom.” 


It is necessary to add one paragraph more, as it bears so directly 
. . ° -_ 
on the opinion expressed by Mr. Barter (Feb. p. 176) :— 


“I formerly thought,” says Baxter, “that, though we agree in the thing, it was best 
to omit the name, because the papists have abused it; and I think so still, in such com- 
panies where the use of it is not understood, and will do more harm than good. 
But in other cases, I now think it better to keep the word, lest we seem to the ignorant 
to be of another religion than all ihe ancient churches were,—lest we harden the pa- 
pists, Greeks, and others, by denying the sound doctrine in terms, which they will 
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think we deny in sense,—and because our penury of words is such, that, for my part, 
I remember no other word fit to substitute for ‘ merit,’ ‘desert,’ or ‘worthiness,’ 
‘The word ‘ rewardableness’ is long and harsh, but it is nothing else that we mean... . 
It is a great advantage to the papists that many protestants wholly disclaim the word 
‘merit,’ and simply deny the merit of Gospel obedience. For hereupon the [papist] 
teachers shew their scholars that all the fathers speak of merit, and that the protestant 
doctrine is new and heretical, as being contrary to all the ancient doctors ; and wheu 
their scholars see it with their eyes, no wonder if they believe it to our dishonour.” 


The same doctrine, but less explicit, may be found in other treatises 
of Baxter's, particularly in his “ Method for a Settled Peace of Con- 
science.” Better justice will one day be done to this subject, if one of 
the most respected among living Oxford theologians shall be prevailed 
upon to commit to the press a volume of his University Sermons, a 
suitable companion to those Bampton Lectures which have established 
their title to a place among the best modern contributions to a sound 
practical view of Christianity. 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, KE. C, 


THE CHURCH MISSIONARIES, 


Sir,—I am delighted to see that the attention of the church has been 
invited to the inadequate supply of clergy in England, and that a 
society has been called into existence, the object of which is to furnish 
“ clerical’ assistants to such incumbents as require them, and have 
only been prevented from engaging them by the straitness of their 
circumstances, It is reasonable to expect that, in proportion as the 
church shall flourish in the mother country, those remote branches of 
the church which are extending themselves, in spite of obstacles and 
difficulties, in the colonies, will flourish also. Yet, in my anxiety for 
the welfare of the church in our colonial dependencies, I think I see 
some ground for a fear lest, now that so many gratifying fields of 
duty will be opened in England for those of our clergy who are 
without preferment, the claims of the colonial church will be over- 
looked by the youth in our universities, and that the number of candi- 
dates for the foreign missionary stations in the church, (always too 
small,) will be now very considerably diminished. Let me hope, 
however, that as the prospect of the colonial church being supplied 
with ministers from graduates of our universities and other candidates 
for holy orders from England shall be diminished, larger funds may 
be placed at the disposal of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, that if it cannot now any longer send out 
missionaries from England, as it has done for nearly a century and a 
half, it may still employ as many missionaries as our North American 
bishops can find in their respective dioceses fit for ordination. Oh! 
let not the hands of Bishops Stewart and Inglis be tied, as they have 
unhappily been of late years, by that resolution of the society which 
has discouraged their opening any new missions in dioceses where it 
is impossible to witness the sad spiritual destitution of our hardwork- 
ing settlers without the most painful emotions. Let the suffragan 
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bishop in Lower Canada, (the first, I trust, of many whom we may 
yet see, under that primitive name, extending the bounds of our 
colonial church,) let Dr. Mountain, at least, not be crippled in his 
energies by finding it difficult to procure a ¢it/e, or the means of sub- 
sistence, for those whom he might encourage as fit candidates for 
orders, if only a decent maintenance could be secured to them upon 
their ordination. Let each of these North American bishops be 
authorized to draw upon our venerable Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts for the support, entirely or in part, of as 
many properly qualified natives, and other fit candidates for holy 
orders, as they may think it expedient from time to time to ordain, 
beyond those whom the wealthier congregations in our communion 
may support in the more favoured portions of their dioceses. Can 
it be generally known in England, that students in the University 
of Windsor, Nova Scotia, who had declared a preference for the 
church as a profession, and a peculiar fitness, moreover, for mis- 
sionary labour, have absolutely turned with reluctance to law, 
or to some other pursnit, because, in a population wherein very 
few congregations could contribute anything to the support of a 
pastor, they would experience difficulty at the end of their college 
course in procuring any such guarantee for their support as the bishop 
would be justified in accepting as a title for holy orders? Let the so- 
ciety be strengthened by the bounty of the members of the church, 
that, when our colonial bishops shall have found and educated young 
men who are properly qualified and zealously disposed, they may be 
able to lay hands upon them, and send them forth to do the work of 
evangelists, Tuo say nothing of the privations of the poor settler, 
which make it a most disagreeable matter to collect any sum what- 
ever from his too scanty store for the maintenance of a clergyman, 
how can it be expected that the ambassador for Christ should be so 
independent in the declaration of his message as he ought to be, when 
he may be starved out if his faithfulness give offence to those among 
whom he ministers? Those who are perishing at our very doors 
should not be neglected ; but let us not forget the strong claims of the 
church in the colonies. PutLo-CoLonus. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


Dear Sir,—A correspondent in your Number for June, suggests that 
the expression, “the temple of his body,” in our Lord’s prophetic 
intimation in the second chapter of St. John, may admit of another 
application besides the one usually received, and refer to his spiritual 
body, the Christian church. The weight due to such an interpreta- 
tion would of course depend on a reference to catholic antiquity. In 
the absence of this confirmation, may I suggest some scriptural 
analogies, which strengthen your correspondent’s supposition. 

It is familiar to us how frequently the same figurative expression 
which is applied to our blessed Lord personally, is also applied to 
him as the body containing all Christians, and also to individuals 
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separately, as members of that body. As if there was contained 
within it some great “ mystery of godliness,” with respect to the dis- 
tinctness, and also the strict oneness, or union, of Christ with his 
church, and as also indicating the separate state and the united state 
of Christians. This is sometimes shewn by the slight transition from 
one figure to another,—as, in one place, “ the righteous shall shine as 
the stars’’—i. e., separately ; in another place, they “ shall shine as the 
sun”—-i, e., allin one. Our Saviour is, at one time, the bridegroom, 
and Christians the bride, taken out of him, but existing separately ; 
at another, he is dwelling in them, as one with them. At one time, 
he is separate, as the head, and they the body; sometimes one with 
them, as the body containing all. 

But this is frequently shewn by the same expression admitting of a 
threefold application. Thus Christ is sometimes applied, as it were, 
personally ; sometimes to the church, “as members of one body, 
being many, are one body, so also is Christ ;’’ sometimes to the indivi- 
dual, as, * Yet not I, but Christ that liveth in me.’ Thus also the 
temple does distinctly —though perhaps not solely— apply to our 
Lord’s person, in the passage referred to. Also, to the church collec- 
tively, “ the whole building growing into a holy temple;’ also to the 
particular members, whose bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost. 
In like manner, our Lord himself is called “the stone which the 
builders refused ;’’ the whole church collectively is ‘the stone cut out 
of the mountains without hands ;’ and the members of the church 
individually, “ ye also as living stones.” Thus with the figure of a 
tree, our Lord is “ the Tree of Life.’ He shall “ grow up as a ten- 
der plant.” So is the church “ the tree overshadowing the earth,” “ the 
vine out of Egypt,” and it is often the individual, as in the parable 
of the unfruitful tree. In like manner, the branch is often applied to 
our Lord himself—“ the man whose name is, The Branch ;” sometimes 
to his church, “ the branch which thou madest so strong for thyself,” 
and “in that day shall the Branch of the Lord be beautiful ;’’ some-' 
times to individuals, as “ ye are the branches”—he is “cast forth as 
a branch.” 

Now, in these instances, is it not the case that, although one mean- 
ing is the most prominent, distinct, and obvious, yet that they do ad- 
mit of reciprocal and ulterior applications also, in the same manner as 
types and prophecies, and everything else which is in its nature divine 
and infinite, and which, therefore, cannot be limited, as in human things, 
to one distinct end? Indeed, there may be, as I think Bishop Butler 
remarks, some great impropriety in considering things as sida at all, 
in the ways of God. Thus, expressions applied to our Lord himself 
in the Psalms, also refer to his members in him,—which is very ob- 
servable throughout the service for Charles, the blessed martyr—and 
also to his church, as bearing his cross after him, and in which he is 
still suffering. ‘Thus, also, the parables respecting the kingdom of 
heaven apply at the same time to the church, and also to an indivi- 
dual Christian—as the mustard seed, expanding to a vast tree, is 
the church on earth, and also implies that faith in each individual, 
which is so little seen on earth as to be the least of all seeds, but un- 
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folded in heaven. May not the whole subject contain something in- 
finitely beyond our comprehension, as alluding to that close union 
which exists between Christ and his church, and between Chris- 
tians, both with Christ and with each other? All of which may be 
indicated both by these separate and distinct meanings, and by these 
mutual and typical correspondences. 

I have thought that any remark which may serve to call attention 
to the manifold wisdom of scripture might be useful, if it only con- 
duces to remind us of our exceeding ignorance. And not the least 
advantage to be derived from the labours of those who would turn 
our attention to the ancients will, I trust, with God’s blessing, be 
this, that people will be brought to see that notions which have. pre- 
vailed, in almost every department of theology, have been not so 
much positively erroneous as perfectly inadequate, and falling short 
of the infinite depth and harmony of the Divine Word. 

I am, Sir, yours, I. Z. 


ee ae ee 


THE GREEK ARTICLE. 


Sir,—L have not hitherto had time to examine, according to your 
request, the work of Stuart on the Syntax of the New Testament ; 
but | have read, though rather hastily, the Appendix of Hints and. 
Cautions. A passage, however, met my eye (p. 158), which seemed 
rather ominous as to anything sound with respect to the article, It is 
this: “That the Greeks themselves never thought of all the subtleties 
which recent grammarians have found, is my full persuasion,” No 
doubt thé Greeks never thought about them, in a general way, any 
more than we think what we are doing, when, in common conversa- 
tion, we make a verb agree with its nominative case; but they un- 
doubtedly felé them ; and it should be our aim to feel them too; and, 
in studying the language of that wonderful people, to lay it down, as 
a general principle, that there is no distinction without a difference, 
never considering our labours complete till each is ascertained and 
explained, 

Accordingly, I was not surprised to find that he endeavours to re- 
present the usage of the Article as, for the most part, an ad libitum 
matter. If Mr. Stuart has no taste for the more refined niceties of the 
language, it is natural that he should represent the labours of more 
exact scholars on the Article as unnecessary hair-splittings and 
rule-makings, and, to use his own words, “ much ado about 
nothing.” He frankly confesses that he does not understand Middle- 
ton; and I was sorry to observe some display of flippancy on the 
subject; as when he applies to him the epithet “claro-obscure ;” b 
which, I suppose, we are to understand a kind of lux maligna, half 
light, half darkness. I must confess that I really felt refreshed in 
passing from Mr.S.’s pages to the clear masculine sense of Mid- 
dleton. 

_ Whatever opinions he may hold as to the laxity of the Greek, 
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their publication only tends to feed the propensity of the many not 
to distress themselves in the search after truth. 

From the circumstance that the article is not an essential part of 
speech, since it is not found in some languages, Mr. S. appears to 
draw the conclusion, that in any language where it does exist, its 
usage must necessarily be irregular, and we need not attempt to bind. 
it by fixed rules. Upon the same principle we might argue that, 
because Greek is rich in particles, and modifications of the verb, 
with which other languages dispense, weneed not be precise in attempt- 
ing to fix this meaning. But the most extraordinary statement is, 
that the circumstance that participles, when following nouns or pro- 
nouns, sometimes omit and sometimes take the article, is w proof of 
the uncertainty of its usage. This is supported by alleging, among 
others, the passages—Acts, xxiii. 27, 6 Od¢ avaorijoas, and Heb. 
xii. 20, 6 Oecd... db dvayaywy. But if Mr. S,. cannot see why an 
apostle, making a first statement of the gospel to unconverted Jews, 
SAYS, 6 Ode, dvaorioas roy Taida abrov, dméore\ey avrdv, and another, 
addressing believers, 6 d€ Oeds rijs ciphync, 6 avayaywy ék vexpoy Tov 
rowtva.....karaprica bpac, he is certainly not fit to guide others 
on such points as the present, nor to find fault with Middleton. In the 
former case, the participle involves an affirmation, in the other, the 
assumption or record, of a fact already admitted by the persons ad- 
dressed. He says, however, that the article is inserted to give empha- 
sis to the idea designated by the participle. Let us apply this to his 
favourite example—1 Pet. v. 10, 6 dé Ged¢ waons xapiroc, 6 Kadéaag hac 
..« Odtyov raBdrrac, abroc karaprica inac. Now, if we strike out from 
this passage the clause 6 cadéoac....., the remainder is still intelli- 
gible, and the sense the same as before, and therefore the clause is not 
essential; but if we remove ddiyov rafévrac, the meaning of the whole 
is materially altered. The idea designated by the latter participle is, 
accordingly, the more prominent in the sentence of the two. It 
should, therefore, by this rule, have the article, and the former 
not. Why the contrary is the case is plain enough, though not to 
Mr. 8, 

The objections to the definitions of Passow and others, as being 
defective, seem just. With respect to Middleton we should avoid 
making it appear that the canons are to stand or fall with the theory, 
when we consider that canons should be established, antecedent to 
theory, by actual observation on the usage of the language ; although 
a theory is then desirable to bind together, as it were, the body of 
canons, and give them a consistency, as a means of mutual illustra- 
tion and support. A well established and clear theory may after- 
wards lead to the observation of fresh phenomena, as has been the 
case so often in physical science. I think that there are some reasons 
for considering the article as a demonstrative, and not a relative pro- 
noun, as Middleton does, although, perhaps, relatives were originally 
demonstrative ; and it appears to me that the rules might be derived 
from this supposition of its origin, by perfectly sound reasoning. 

The greater part of the article contains the same element (r) as 
rére, roios, récoc, &C., talis, tot, tunc, tu, &c., and, in our own language, 
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then, there, thither, thou, this, &c., all demonstrative words. It is not 
unreasonable to consider 6 as demonstrative, as it seems to enter 
the composition of airos, which presents the appearance of a redu- 
plicated demonstrative pronoun, reduplicated for the purpose of in- 
tensity—a practice of which language affords sufficient instances—thus, 
iFros, &Frn, roFro, roFrov, éFro, rafra, as if compounded of 6, 4, rée, 
and their inflexions. If were ever a relative, we might expect to 
find it sometimes as such in Homer; but, if we are to believe Payne 
Knight, it is never found so in the unquestionable parts of the Iliad 
and Odyssey (Proleg. cvii.) 

. Hoping that you will excuse this digression from the question of 
Mr. Stuart’s book, I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, T. 8S. GREEN. 

Maidstone. 


—_—_— ——-——— 


ERROR IN CLERICAL ALMANACKS. 


Str,—As Gilbert’s Clergyman’s Almanack’’ is much used by our 
profession, I beg leave to call the attention of your readers to what 
appears to me to be an error respecting the proper lessons for the 
three Sundays preceding Advent, in the present year. 

lor November 12th, Isaiah, lv. and lvi., are given as the lessons; for 
November 19th, Isaiah, lvii. and lviii.; for November 26th, Proverbs, 
xv. and xvi. All of which I conceive to be in error. Owing to an 
early Easter, there are, this year, twenty-seven Sundays after Trinity, 
for twenty-five only of which collects, epistles, and gospels are ap- 
pointed. ‘To supply this deficiency, the rubric directs that, for the 
twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth Sundays, some of the omitted Epiphany 
services be made use of; the collect “Stir up,” &c., with its epistle 
and gospel, being always reserved for the Sunday preceding Advent. 
From a misinterpretation (as it appears to me) of this rubric, the 
editor of Gilbert’s Almanack has assigned to November 12th and 19th, 
which are the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth Sundays after Trinity, 
the /essons for the third and fourth Sundays after Epiphany. 

The words of the rubric are—“ The service of some of those Sun- 
days that were omitted after Epiphany shall be taken,” &c. The 
question, then, is—Does the term service include the lessons ? I submit 
that it does not; and for this reason—that while collects &c. are ap- 
pointed for twenty-five Sundays after Trinity, there are proper lessons 
appointed for twenty-six. It seems to me, therefore, that on November 
12th, the twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity, Proverbs, xv. and xvi., 
the proper, or Sunday lessons for that day, ought to be read ; and on 
November 19th, Proverbs, xvii, and xix., these being appointed for 
the twenty-sixth Sunday after Trinity. But what is to be done on 
November 26th, being the twenty-seventh Sunday after Trinity, for 
which day no proper lesson is appointed? In the prefatory rubric, 
concerning “the order in which the rest of holy scripture is to be 
read,” we are told that the lesson in the calendar is to be read, ex- 
cept when a proper lesson is appointed. For the twenty-seventh Sun- 
day after Trinity no proper lesson is appointed, and I therefore con- 
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ceive that the ordinary lessons for November 26th are to be used on 
that occasion in the present year—viz., Isaiah, vi, and vii, } 

But was this neglect of assigning a proper lesson for the twenty- 
seventh Sunday after Trinity an oversight on the part, of the com- 
pilers of our liturgy? I think not. The occurrence of twenty- 
seven Sundays after Trinity is not unfrequent, and there were several 
more chapters in the Book of Proverbs to continue the course, had it 
been their wish to do so. I am of opinion, therefore, that as the ser- 
vice for the twenty-fifth Sunday was appointed to be used as an intro- 
duction to Advent, so, in the case of there being twenty-seven Sun- 
days after Trinity, it was thought that the chapters in Isaiah, which 
would then fall in ordinary course, were for the same reason suffi- 
ciently appropriate to supersede the necessity of a special appoint- 
ment. 

But it may be objected that, should this rule be followed, when 
Easter day falls on March 22nd or 23rd, the Sunday before Advent 
will fall on November 22nd or 23rd, for the former of which days the 
lessons are, Baruch, vi., and the History of Susannah; and for the 
latter, Bel and the Dragon, and Isaiah,i,; and that these are not 
suitable for Sunday reading. Now, although, for my own part, I 
have not the slightest objection to reading a lesson from the Apo- 
crypha on Sunday, yet I must say, that the lessons in question are not, 
perhaps, such as one would sedect for that purpose ; but, upon consult- 
ing an old prayer-book, printed before the last review, I find that the 
apocryphal chapters of Daniel were read with the genuine portions of 
the book in the month of August, and that the original lessons for 
November 22nd and 23rd were, Baruch, iv. v. vi—chapters by no 
means inappropriate for the occasion ; and thus it would appear that 
the reviewers, for the purpose of making a more marked distinction 
between the genuine and apocryphal writings, (probably with a-view 
of gratifying the puritan party,) have placed these two chapters, con- 
cerning Susannah, and Bel and the Dragon, in just the only place 
where they could, by any chance, occur as Sunday lessons. ‘This 
forcibly reminded me of the saying of Sir Matthew Hale, that when- 
ever some apparently useless rule of law was repealed, the purpose for 
which the rule was made was presently discovered, by the inconve- 
nience which followed its abrogation. 

But how often will it happen that these apocryphal lessons will 
occur for the Sunday’s service? Only, as I have before said, when 
Easter day falls on March 22nd or 23rd. 

Now, Kaster day fell on March 22nd in the year 1818. It will 
not fall so early again till the year 1970; after which the next recur- 
rences will be in the years 2065, 2122, 2274, 2331. 

Kaster day will fall on March 23rd in the years 1845, 1856, 1902, 
1913, 1997, 2008, 2092, 2160, 

I am of opinion, therefore, that the compilers of our liturgy in- 
tended that the calendar lessons should be read on the twenty-seventh 
Sunday after Trinity. The very rare occurrence of so early an 
Easter as March 22nd or 23rd, rendered it unnecessary to make a 
special provision for that event, and in fact, the unsuitableness of the 
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lessons, even on this rare occurrence, is the fault of the reviewers ip 
King Charles the Second’s time, and not of the original compilers... 
T agree with Wheatly in thinking that the services for the fifth and 
sixth Sundays after Epiphany, and not those for the third and fourth, 
ought to be used for the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth Sundays after 
Trinity ; but this point is so ably argued by him, that I will not add 
a word upon the subject. Il am, Sir, your obedient servant, T.S. 


P. S.—Upon examination of other almanacks, I find that the above 
view of the case has been adopted by the editors of several of them. 
Surely, uniformity upon this point is desirable. The Manx Alma- 
nack, and several of the sheet almanacks, give the lessons exactly as 
suggested above. 


SPURIOUS TREATISE ASCRIBED TO BISHOP TAYLOR. 


Sir,—The practice of bespeaking attention for a work of little value 
by gracing it with a distinguished name, which stands, like the bridge 
of Madrid, telling all men there is a river to be seen below, was not 
entirely unknown in the days of our forefathers. ~ 

There are, in Bishop Heber’s collection, two posthumous works 
ascribed to Jeremy Taylor—the “Christian Consolations’’ and the 
“ Contemplations ou the State of Man.” Bishop Taylor's right to be 
called the author of the “Consolations” is disputed on rather strong 
grounds by Alexander Knox, in two of his letters to Bishop Jebb, 
published in their Correspondence, vol. ii. pp. 508, 512; and the 
errors he has pointed out in Heber’s chronology relative to this 
treatise, and the inconsistency of the doctrine, in some particulars, 
with Taylor's recorded sentiments, certainly go far to establish his 
opinion. Whether the difference of expression natural to a devo- 
tional, rather than a doctrinal work, may not, in some degree, account 
for this variety, and whether there are not, in this treatise, marks of 
the peculiar pathetic eloquence of Taylor, I do uot venture to decide ; 
but I think it may be allowed that Bishop Heber deserves the thanks 
of the Christian reader for having rescued from almost unknown ob- 
scurity a little manual of such warm piety and great beauty, both of 
thought and diction. 

Of the * Contemplations,” my opinion is wholly different. There 
does not appear, throughout, one passage worthy of the genius, or re- 
sembling the style, of Taylor. From internal evidence, I should 
judge it to be the work of some devout Romanist, whose reading lay 
much in the schoolmen, little in the text of scripture, and: whose 
classical skill, notwithstanding Bishop Heber’s liberal allowance on 
that score, amounted to about as much asthe Apophthegms of Lycos- 
thenes, or any similar common-place book, could supply. 

I know not how to examine this question without asking for a 
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larger space in your pages than the subject merits, except so far as # 
great and honoured name is implicated in its decision. The regular 
course seems, to inquire—Ist. What authority there is for ascribing 
thé treatise to Taylor; 2ndly, if the authority be insufficient, what 
evidence there is in the treatise itself to prove it spurious. | 

‘J. Bishop Heber's only observation on this question is, that both 
these posthumous productions, the ** Consolations’”’ and this, “ are as- 
cribed to Taylor on unquestionable authority.’’ Having seen several 
old and new editions of the “ Contemplations,” which appear to have 
been first published in 1684, sixteen years after the death of Bishop 
Taylor, I should be glad to be informed whether this unquestionable 
authority is all to be resolved into one of the two short addresses to 
the reader prefixed to the old editions, and reprinted by Bishop Heber ; 
the only prefatory matter I have seen. One of these addresses, signed 
“ B. Hale, D.D.,’”’—a name of which I can find no literary record— 
says nothing of the author. The other runs thus :— 


‘* Candid reader, the most learned and pious Jeremy Taylor, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor, in Ireland, having left these holy * Contemplations’ 
in the hands of a worthy friend of his, with a full purpose to have printed them if he 
had lived; but since it hath pleased God to take that devout and holy person to him- 
self—the better to advance devotion and sanctity of life, and to make men less in 
love with this frail life, and more with that which is eternal, it is thought fit to make 
them public. beseech God to conduct us all by the many helps and assistances 
which he hath been graciously pleased to afford us, to further us in piety and holi- 
ness of life, is the prayer of 


‘* Thy Friend, Rost. Hanris.” 


Surely, it is not possible that Bishop Heber could have satisfied 
himself with a vague statement like this, from a person who could 
not put together two sentences of English ; and who gives no account 
of the way by which he became possessed of the treatise, nor even 
names the worthy friend who had it in his hands, and with»whose sane- 
tion he would have us suppose it was published. But on what other 
authority it rests, there are no means of divining. 

It appears, from one of the old editions, that the respectable Dr. 
Woodward, whose name is associated with the “ religious societies,” 
recommended the treatise, without suspicion. I do not know whether 
his name may be thought any additional authority ; it goes no further 
than his name, as there is no proof of his having critically examined 
the book. 

It would certainly add something, if Bishop Heber himself could be 
shewn to have examined this treatise, with a full application of that 
critical discernment which must have been the companion of so ‘exact 
a taste as his. But, after filling two or three pages with an exposure 
of the pompous nothings and elaborate truisms which the book con- 
tains, exhibiting specimens of its false taste and fantastic imagery 
throughout, he suddenly ends with a general assertion that “ there are 
in it ‘also beauties of description and illustration which, out of Tay- 
lor’s writings, he knows not where to find, and which, if he had writ- 
ten nothing else, would have raised him to no vulgar height among 
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the divines of the seventeenth century.”* The only passage quoted 
in support of this high praise, is one which appears to have struck 
him froma supposed resemblance to a fine passage in Southey’s 
Kehama ; a resemblance which might occur to a poet, and of which 
there is, perhaps, a faint shadow in the text; but if the passage be 
compared with Taylor’s Advent Sermon, it will scarcely pass for 
his. Nothing, indeed, can be more striking than the contrast between 
the material horrors of the treatise, and the inward spiritual monitions 
of that sermon. The fact seems to be, that men of high imaginative 
powers, such as Heber undoubtedly was, are often found averse from 
that painful research and sifting evidence which the office of an 
editor requires ; and it is evident, from many passages in the Life of 
Taylor, that though his biographer was well able to appreciate the 
peculiar powers of his mind, and to point out the distinctive features 
of his literary character, he wanted inclination, or diligence, to trace 
the argument of separate treatises, or to examine the nicer shades of 
doctrine which perfect his theological system. 

I must therefore submit that the external authority for supposing this 
treatise to be T'aylor’s entirely fails. 

II. We must now look to internal evidence ; and I think it may, 
without much difficulty, be proved spurious, 1. It contains passages 
contradictory to the known sentiments of Taylor, 2. It is full of 
misquotations of scripture, and other errors quite unworthy of the 
learning of Taylor. 3. It bears strong internal marks of having been 
written by a Romanist. 


1. Among passages contrary to Taylor’s known sentiments, are 
these :— 


*“] have considered with tears what Compare these passages with Taylor's 





man was made of, what he is, and what 
he shall be. He was made of earth, 
conceived in sin, and born for punish- 
ment.’ p. 434. 

And again, p. 537, “ What is man 
but a vessel of dung, a sink of corrup- 
tion, and by birth a slave of the devil.” 


** Before the judge shall be borne his 
standard, which Chrysostom and other 
doctors affirm shall be the very cross on 
which he suffered,” p. 477. ‘The refer- 
ence is made to “ Chrysost. tom. iii, de 
Cruce,” probably the spurious Homily 
entitled, Ed. Front Duc. vi. p. 621, 
‘‘ de Adoratione pretiose Crucis,” 
Chrysostom, however, has said this 


* Life, vol. i. p. clv. 
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** Vindication of the Divine Attributes,” 
vol. ix. p. 345, or the “ Entail of Curses 
eut off,” vol. v. p. 437. “ Although 
Adam's sin brought death in, it is only 
our sin that makes death to be evil. 
The material part of the evil came from 
our father, but the formality of it, the 
sting and the curse, is only by ourselves.” 
On this subject, indeed, ‘Taylor's senti- 
ments are so well known that it is quite 
impossible he should have spoken of it 
in terms borrowed from the Assembly's 
Catechism, 


Taylor, in his Advent Sermon, men- 
tions this notion of the fathers, but with 
a view to discredit it, See vol. v. p, 12. 
“He disparages the beauty of the sun, 
who inquires for a rule to know when 
the sun shines, or the light breaks forth 
from its chambers in the east; and the 
Son of Man shall need no other signifi- 
cation, but his infinite retinue, and all 





+ See vol. v. pp. 12, 13, 17. 
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more distinctly than in the place re- 
ferred to, Homil. Ixxvii. in Matt, ed. 
Front. Due. vii, p. 656. 


In p. 514, the author, speaking of the 
pains of the damned, says, ‘* They shall 
be banished from heaven, and made pri- 
soners in the profound bowels of the earth.” 
This idea pervades all that he says of the 
place of torments. 


the angels of God worshipping him,”* 
&e, 


Taylor, on the contrary says,“ Neither 
the fathers, nor we, nor any man else, 
can tell whether hell be a place orno. It 
is a state of evil; but whether all the 
damned be in one or in twenty places, 
we cannot tell.”"—Answer to a Letter, 





vol. ix. p. 370. 


I select only such passages as are opposite to Taylor's sentiments 
in particular. Those which are opposite alike to him and to all 
sound or correct protestant theology will occur under the following 
heads : 

2. Passages containing incorrect quotations of scripture, and other 
errors unworthy of the learning of Taylor. 

“ Christ shewed the subtilty of his glorious body, when he issued from his tomb, 
not opening it.”—p. 508. 

Where is this said? Certainly not in St. Matthew, xxviii, 2. 

“« The just,’ saith the royal prophet, ‘ shall be in the eternal memory of God, and 
shall not fear the dreadful crack of his wrath.’”—p. 520. 

This seems a confusion of the text, Ps. cxii. 6, with Wisdom, iii. 1 ; 
but it correctly represents neither. 

“ The scripture tells us,” speaking of the reprobate, “ the gall of dragons shall be 
their wine; and they shall taste the poison of asps for all eternity ; unto which shall 


be joined an intolerable thirst and dog-like hunger; conformable to which David 
said, ‘ They shall suffer hunger as dogs.’”’—p, 521. 


Where are these scriptures to be found ? 


Again, “ * They shall pass,’ saith Job, ‘from extremity of cold to intolerable 
heats.’ ” 


Where ? 


** You may look upon a wheel of squibs and fireworks, which, whilst it moves, 
casts forth a thousand lights and splendours; but all at last ends in a little smoke 
and burnt paper. So it is, whilst the wheel of felicities was in motion, according to 
the style of St. James; that is, whilst our life lasts,” &c.—p. 534. See also the 
quotation from “ The Prophet,” p. 434. 

Taylor often varies his quotations from the received version, but 
not exactly in this style. Those who have remarked the critical ex- 
actness shewn in his use of scripture, will not suspect him of such 
fancies as these. 

That the writer borrowed the learning, for which Bishop Heber 
gives him such large credit, from some Latin common-place, is, I 
think, very evident. He speaks, p. 440, of Simonides as an Athenian. 
In p. 455, of “ Lamachus, a centurion.” (There is a mistake here in 
the story ; the centurion, or subaltern, was the person who received, 
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* It is singular that Bishop Heber, who objects to the notion as un-protestant, 
(Life, p. cliv.,) should not have observed how it was elsewhere rejected by 
Taylor. 
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not who gave, the reproof.) Ibid., “the saying of Iphicrates,” (as- 
cribed to Fabius, Sen. de Ira. ii. § 31,) “that it is a shame for an 
emperor to say with the fool, ‘ Non putaram,’—p. 438 ; of “ Feretrina, 
queen of the Barceens,” where the Roman goddess of funerals seems 
to be substituted for Pheretimé. See also, “a table,” for a painting, 
p. 430; “piety,” for pity, p. 467 ; “the imperial heaven” (empyreal), 
p. 485; and Gregory of Nazianzen, p. 420. 

The book contains some most extraordinary names, particularly the 
illustrious “ Echebar, who reigned in Mogor ;” and the hero, whom 
Bishop Heber notices, “ Veneatapudino Ragium, king of Narsinga,” 
427. Is this rival to Chrononhotontologos a champion in some old 
romance? I am equally at a loss to guess who is meant by the 
learned Theban, “ Panniculus,” p. 440; “ Gabrion,” p. 475; “ Titus 
Etherius,” p. 441, and many more; or what “Aurelianus” he was 
who * died dancing,”’ ibid. 

I omit, as less decisive, specimens of weak credulity, such as, “ the 
sickness of Meecenas, who slept not, nor closed his eyes, in three 
whole years,” p. 438; or the city of Quinsay, containing “ fourscore 
millions of souls,” p, 421, because Bishop Heber has given some rea- 
sons against arguments founded on such presumptions. (Life, p. ccelx. 
note R.R.) Nor do I lay much stress on many specimens to be col- 
lected of cold and repulsive conceits, though I think what is said of 
« Holland sheets” and “ coverlets,” in the place of torments, p. 53], 
or the reason why we are “invited to a supper, not a dinner,” p. 509, 
might well revolt those who understand the pathos and moral impres- 
sion which shine through the playful wit of Taylor. But, 

3. It is evident, from internal proofs, that the writer was a 
Romanist. 


“ Let us furnish ourselves with provision, and a viaticum for eternity.”—p. 425. 
“ How many are called Highness, and Excellence, who are of base and abject spirit, 
continue in mortal sin.” —p. 427. 


“ St. John says, that heaven and earth shall fly from the presence of the Judge ; 


scccceees because neither the saints of heaven shall there favour thee, hor the powers of 
earth assist thee."—p. 458, 


** So foul and horrid is a mortal sin in its own nature, that, though it passed only 
in thought, and none knew it but God and he who committed it, and which endured 
no longer than an instant, yet it deserves the torments of hell for all eternity.”— 


p. 535. 

It is plain that the writer was imbued with the distinction of sins 
mortal and venial usual with writers of his communion. This sen- 
tence appears to be translated from the Latin, and I think it is a scho- 
lastic definition. We know what Taylor thought of this distinc- 
tion. 


‘* Lest our conscience might flatter us, and be ignorant of some faults, our guar- 
dian angel shall then be fiscal and accuser.”—p. 463, and again, 480. 

I am not aware that Jeremy Taylor has any mention of the doc- 
trine of guardian angels, in any of his writings. What the author of 
the “ Contemplations” says on this subject, as well as what is said of 
“ the four gifts of glory” given to the bodies of the saints, p. 478, and of 
“the three gifts of blessedness” bestowed upon their souls, p. 496, 
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seems to be borrowed from the schoolmen. There is much said upon 
these subjects, which might have shewn the author of the “ Physical 
Theory of another Life” that his fantastic flights are not original. 


«« What joy shall the saints receive, when God shall discover unto them those high 
secrets, and above all, that sublime mystery of the Trinity of persons in the Unity 
of essence.”—p. 501. 

I do not know that this is a conception unworthy of a purer school. 
But it seems a mark of Roman mysticism, as we find nothing so con- 
stant in their lives of saints as these visions of the Trinity, For 
instance, one of Loyola’s biographers says of him, “ Muchas vezes 
estandy fuera de si, vio, como in un espejo, el inefable misterio di-la 
Santissima Trinidad, trino en personas, y uno en la essencia.” Nie- 
remberg. Vida de S. Ignacio. Madrid 1636. Of the same kind is 
“the sensitive knowledge of the humanity of Christ,” with a strange 
interpretation of John, xvii. 3, p. 505. 

But the part of the treatise which speaks most decisively to this 
point, is that in which a coarse invention is racked to explore new 
torments for the damned : 


** Actiolinus, the tyrant,” (probably Ezzelin da Romano, tyrant of Padua,) “as 
Paulus Jovius writes, had many prisons, full of torments, miseries, and ill smells ; 
insomuch as men took it for a happiness to die, rather than to be imprisoned, because, 
being loaded with irons, afflicted with hunger, and poisoned with the pestilential 
smell of those who died in prison, and were not suffered to be removed, they came to 
end in a most slow but cruel death. But what were those prisons to that of hell, in 
pe of which they may be esteemed as paradise full of jessamines and lilies ?”’— 
p. 016. 

** Unsavoury smells, so proper unto prisons, shall not be wanting in that infernal 
dungeon......If a match of brimstone be offensive here, what shall such a mass of 
that stuff be in hell? Secondly, the bodies of the damned shall cast forth a most 
horrible stink of themselves, and that more or less, according to the quality of their 
sins.” —ibid. 

Again, “ Hell is the world’s sink, and the receptacle of all the filth of this great 
frame, &c. How great must the stink and infection be, &c..... Bonaventure goes 
so far as to say that if one only of the damned were brought into this world, it were 
sufficient to infect the whole earth, Neither shall the devils send forth a better 
smell, &e.’’—p. 52]. 


I cannot quote this more at length. It is the very stuff which is 
quoted from Pinamonti, in your last December Number, p. 648-9. 
Can any man believe that the imagination of Taylor would have 
revelled in such gross conceptions, the very PépBopos mayd¢ Kai oxivp 
tet viv Of a Pagan Tartarus, or the 


** Gente attuffata in uno sterco,” 


of the Florentine Inferno! If not, let us hope that this strange 
treatise, so ill authenticated, and bearing such apparent marks of its 
supposititious origin, may never in future be mixed up with the golden 
thoughts and glowing words of “the most amiable” of Anglican 
theologians, I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, oC 


VOL. XII.— August, 1837. ZA 
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CARE OF YOUNG PERSONS AFTER LEAVING THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 


Mra Eviror,—Some time ago I addressed a letter to you upon the 
above subject, which you did me the honour to insert in the British 
Magazine, (vol. ix. p. 51,) in which I asked “ whether it might not 
be possible to devise a plan for keeping up some kind of connexion 
with those who have left our schools,” or if this had been done by any 
of your correspondents or readers? I begged of them “ to state what 
their plan had been, and what was the result of their experience.” | 
am not aware that this letter called forth any reply, although I am 
inclined to think that the subject of it has frequently presented itself 
to the minds of persons connected with charity schools; at all events, 
all the individuals, in different parts of the country, with whom I have 
spoken on the subject, have expressed their interest in it, and a wish 
to see such a scheme carried into execution. My object in writing 
the present letter is to state what has been done on this head in a 
school with the management of which I am connected, and in the 
welfare of which I am much interested. Our plan is yet in its in- 
fancy, being only two years old; but its first fruits have been so gra- 
tifying, and it seems to promise such an abundant-harvest of good, that 
I am anxious to record even these results of our short experience in 
your pages, and to tempt others to follow in our steps. 

As is usual, | believe, in similar institutions, we have an annual 
public examination of the children in our national schools, to which 
the subscribers and benefactors are invited. Upon the last two occa- 
sions we have also invited such of our old scholars as had left the 
school with good characters, and continued to deserve our approba- 
tion; and in writing to their masters or mistresses, requesting them to 
give their servants permission to accept our invitation, we have also 
requested them to send us a letter containing a written character of 
the young person in their employment; and these written characters 
(many of which, of the most satisfactory kind, we have received) are 
registered in a book, with the name of the young person, his age, his 
situation, the length of time he has been in it, and any other remarks 
which his peculiar circumstances may suggest. 

After the examination of the children at present in our schools is 
over, our attention is more particularly directed to our old scholars, 
whom we endeavour to amuse and entertain in the best manner we 
are able; but the nature of this must depend so much upon the locality 
of the schools, and upon the means of those connected with them, that 
it is impossible to lay down any general rule, It will be generally 
found, | think, that such guests are not very difficult to please. If 
practicable, it would be desirable, I think, to give a small reward, 
either in money or books, to those who had remained the longest time 
in their situations; but this, of course, must depend upon circum- 
stances. 

How far it would be desirable to attach any directly religious in- 
struction or advice to such a meeting, | am not prepared to say; but 
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many opportunities will occur, to those that seek them, for inculcating 
this indirectly. ‘The first object, in my opinion, is to gain the confi- 
dence and the respect of the young persons who meet together, and 
to prove to them, not so much by words as by deeds, that their former 
instractors and benefactors are willing to continue their present and 
their future friends; and this point gained, each person must use his 
own judgment in working out the influence thus obtained to the 
greatest possible advantage. 

I am aware that these observations may appear very homely and 
common-place to some of your readers, and that your pages are, for 
the most part, devoted to subjects of more passing interest and greater 
learning; but I am sure that you will allow that every labourer in 
the vineyard may contribute something to the general stock, and 
though he may not be able to furnish “ strong meat’ for those that 
are “ of full age,’’ i.e., for the wise and the learned, he may yet labour 
in a more humble, though not less useful, vocation, and be permitted 
to supply a little portion of food convenient for the young. 

I remain, with great respect, your obedient servant, Tyro. 

London, June 12th, 1837. 


PLURALITIES BILL. 


Sirk,—In reply to your editorial remarks upon the letter of a “late 
Curate,” I would observe, without meaning any disrespect to you, as 
the writer of those remarks, that you have fallen into the very error 
which you lay to my charge; that, namely, of giving an opinion un- 
supported by any reasoning. I plead guilty to the charge, and shall 
therefore, with your permission, now give you an opportunity of confut- 
ing, if you can, the facts upon which my suggestions were founded. Be- 
fore I do this, I must express my obligation to you, not only for print- 
ing my letter, but more especially for your statement of the reason 
which has induced you to insert it,—namely, that “ it gives a specimen 
of the feelings and views of a certain (it is hoped, a small) portion of 
clergy themselves; their determination, for one must not say their 
wish, to drive the better educated and higher classes out of the pro- 
fession, if it is possible, and to bring the profession itself down far 
below the level of all others.” Really, sir, such a display of sensitive- 
ness, for one must not call it petulance, is usually considered to be- 
token a consciousness of inferiority in argument, and I feel myself 
bound to thank you for the advantage you have unwillingly afforded 
to my side of the question. It may perhaps be seen, before I have done, 
whether your “ better educated and higher classes’’ will have equal 
reason to express their gratitude. You complain, sir, that “no gene- 
ral view of the question is attempted ; that I think 500/. enough,” I 
suppose you mean for the support of a clergyman, “and so it is to 
be.” Now, sir, this is an entire, for one must not call it a wi/ful, mis- 
representation of what I did say; my words were these—“ My own 
opinion is, that no one who holds preferment to the amount of 5002. 
a year, should be allowed to hold any second preferment at all.” To 
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reconcile this Opinion with your interpretation of it, you must shew— 
1, That no sing/e preferment exceeds the sum here specified ; and, 2, 
That no clergyman, not even the “ better educated and higher 
classes,” are in possession of any pecuniary resuvurces beyond what is 
supplied by their professional income. Either of these suppositions is 
too absurd to be dwelt upon. There is nothing, however, like an 
appeal to facts, and I will refer you, sir, for such as I shall now bring 
forward, to the Ecclesiastical Revenues Report, which you may easily 
examine for yourself; I make this reference the more readily, as you 
may thereby be enabled in your future numbers to comply with the 
suggestion made by a correspondent in your last, that it would be well 
to affix the value of the preferments noticed in your ecclesiastical in- 
telligence for the month. 

It appears, sir, by the report above mentioned, that there are 1461 
livings, or nearly one seventh of the whole number, which exceed 
500/. a year; to these must be added at least a hundred dignities (so 
called) in cathedrals, exceeding that amount, even if the reductions 
contemplated by the commissioners should be carried into effect ; so 
that, under the most unfavourable circumstances, there will be at least 
1560 clergymen in the country whose professional income, supposing 
my suggestion adopted, will vary from 500/. to’ 2,000 a year, and up- 
wards. At present, sir, the number of such barely amounts to 1,400, 
and there are 2,434 incumbents whose entire professional income 
does not amount to 2U0/. a year, while the reinaining 2,448 who hold 
such livings, being pluralists, ust, with few exceptions, employ cu- 
rates upon an income considerably less, 

I have before me, sir, a list of 485 pluralist incumbents, one bene- 
fice of each of whom amounts to 5002. a year; the names are at your 
service, if you will promise to print them, which I have hitherto re- 
trained trom doing; it being my object only to expose the system by 
which such abuses have been produced. I will observe, however, 
that not one in twenty have any claim, that I can discover, to the 
title of being “ better educated,” though some few of them may per- 
haps rank among the “ higher classes.’ Be this as it may, these 485 
persons possess among them 1217 dignities and preferments, namely, 
204 of the former, and 1013 of the latter, giving an aggregate net 
income of 654,579/., or an average to each of nearly 1,350/. Now, 
sir, 1 would simply ask—not any of the gentlemen here alluded to, for, 
alas! their appetite but grows by what it feeds on—but any unpreju- 
diced person, who has no hope, if you choose to put it so, of beeoming 
a pluralist, or as 1} would rather say, no wish of incurring the respon- 
sibility such a character implies, I would ask him, sir, whether this state 
of things ought to continue ? and whether, in the outery which is now 
raging against our church, that clamour will not be the most difficult 
to be silenced which is directed against those who to such a fearful 
extent “have gathered where they have not strewn”?* . . . . Ishall 





® The late Curate, in this part of his letter, has indulged in some remarks on the 
residentiaries of Salisbury, in consequence of some passages contained in the Me- 
morial of the Dean and Chapter of that Cathedral, published in the last number 
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now, sir, produce a synopsis of all the livings in the kingdom, com- 
piled from the report above referred to, and stating their ne¢ value, 
whether held stng/y or with others. I could enter more into detail, and 
point out what parties are principally to blame in the disposal of prefer- 
ment; but such a statement is not called for aé present ; and Hepes 
covfess I shall be somewhat surprised if you permit statistics so un- 
like those you are accustomed to receive from your correspondents 
to appear in your pages, As, however, I refer you to the source from 
whence they are procured, you caunot excuse yourself from admitting 
them upon the plea that they are destitute of authority, Nous 
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This table may be taken as a very near approximation to the truth, 
although it does not accurately agree with those in the report; it was 
formed, however, by a careful analysis of that report, in which every 
living was separately arranged according to its value, and whether 
held singly or with others. 

I proceed, sir, not for want of facts, but of time, to reply to your 
observations on my remarks on clause 28; and here, again, I must 
refer you to the invaluable report of which I have already made so 
much use. ‘There are but four deaneries under 80U/ a year, and the 
average of the remainder is nearly 2,000/.; so that 1 still éhink, sir, 
i till you shall be able to shew the contrary, that these dignitaries will 
fail in establishing a claim to exemption from residence upon any 





of this Magazine. It was intended to publish the “ late Curate’s” letter without 
curtailment or alteration, but this portion of it is worded in such a manner as 

to preclude the adoption of that course. His objection shall, however, be stated 

fully. He mentions two passages of their first Memorial, on which he animadverts 
—that wherein they lament the ill-paid services of many of the clergy, and that 

P wherein they state, in respect to themselves, that “it will be found, on due examina- 
tion, that their incomes have been, on on average of years, but barely adequate to 

their support in a becoming responsibility.” He then speaks of this commiseration 

of the ill-paid clergy as being ‘ affected,’ and proceeds to extract a statement of the 
revenues of the residentiaries from the Ecclesiastical Revenues Report. He says, 

A that “on turning to the Ecclesiastical Revenues Report, which they themselves 
made out, it appears that, exclusive of fines and patronage, (the former amounting 
| in the three years specified in the report to upwards of 14,000/.,) the dean and resi- 
dentiaries held among them, at the time the report came out, twenty-two pieces of 

preferment, giving them an average of 1,850/. per annum each.” Had the “late 

Curate” confined himself to stating this fact, without remarks which are so offensive 

in their language towards a highly respected body as to render their appearance 

here almost an insult to individuals, the letter would have appeared exactly as he 

sent it, 
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other preferment. We may dismiss the head rulers of colleges with 
quite as little ceremony ; and as for the masters of Eton, Winchester, 
or Westminster schools, I must confess I do not see such a close con- 
nexion between the secular learning required from these gentlemen, 
and the responsible office of the Christian ministry, as would induce 
me to relax in their favour; besides, if the masters of the above- 
named schools are to be entitled to exemption from residence upon 
that ground, you will perhaps inform me why are the masters of 
Harrow, Rugby, and the Charter House,—aye, of every foundation 
school in the kingdom,—to be debarred from the same privilege. 

Come we now to clause 29. And here, sir, I shall merely ask you 
whether you do not know of at least one instance where the restric- 
tion 1 have proposed would have been attended with advantage? I 
suspect you do; this is, however, a delicate subject, which I shall not 
at present pursue any further, except by saying, that if bishops are not 
disposed to “ connive at their own chaplains breaking the law,” they 
can lose nothing by an enactment which would check such a disposi- 
tion at any future time. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes, is a question 
often asked in these days, which the legislature, I trust, will be able to 
answer satisfactorily. With respect to clause 86, you assert, with a 
delicacy of irony peculiar to the British Magazine, that any “ notion 
of the bishop being allowed to remove a curate is too horrible to be 
endured :’’ when you substantiate your own view of this question by 
sufficient argument, it will be time enough to consider it ; meanwhile 
it is but an opinion on either side; and I am not desirous, till it is abso- 
lutely necessary to do so, to produce the grounds upon which I have 
founded mine. I do not, however, exactly perceive why the clergy 
should be the only class of British subjects who are to be excluded 
the benefit of a trial by their peers. 

I now, sir, take my leave of you for the present. Till you can prove 
that «I have lowered the clergy as a body by my suggestions,” it 
will be but a waste of time to attempt an answer to your last sen- 
tence. I remain, your obedient servant, 

A Late Curate. 

P.S. 1 shall be at all times ready to supply you with any details 
respecting pluralities ; the parties by and upon whom they are be- 
stowed; and the services for which they are obtained.* 

June 16, 1837. 


See 








* It is impossible to print this letter without a few comments upon it, although 
its tone and temper supply a comment which can hardly be mistaken. In the re- 
marks made in the note which appears to have given so much offence, it was stated, 
that there can be ‘no use in printing letters which merely give a writer's opinion on 
certain details of acts of parliament, unsupported by any reasoning ;’ and the “ late 
Curate’s” opinion (as he himself calls it) relative to preferments of 5002. per annum 
was referred to, among other opinions which he had delivered in the course of his 
letter. ‘The letter and the remarks upon it are both fairly before the public, and 
they will be able to judge whether there was anything unfair in that remark. It 
now appears that the ‘ late Curate” considers that he entirely blunts the force of 
this remark by detailing the number of benefices which are above 500/., and thus 
shewing the number of persons in the profession who may have a higher income than 
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DISSENTERS AS SPONSORS, 


Sir,—If any of your clerical correspondents would kindly communi- 
cate, through the medium of the British Magazine, a statement of the 
course which they adopt in the case of a dissenter offering to siand 
sponsor, they would greatly oblige, 

Your obedient servant, A. C.C, 


5001. per annum. The question still remains, whether other persons may not con- 
sider that the alteration of the system which he advocates will have the tendency of 
lowering the clergy as a body, and of driving the better educated and higher classes 
out of the profession, and bringing ‘‘ the profession itself far below the level of all 
others.” On this question, which is still a matter of opinion, others will form their 
own judgment, as the “ late Curate” forms his, although it is not safe for any one else 
to draw any inference as to what that judgment is. It still remains only his opinion, 
that no second preferment should be held where one piece of preferment amounts to 
5002. ; and why should not some other “ late curate,” limit it to 3002. or to 2000. ? 
It comes still to a matter of opinion what is the proper limit, and it was to printing 
mere opinions of this sort that an objection was made, as being at least useless. This 
is not altered by publishing the number of livings above 5001. ['This, too, is the gross 
income, be it remembered, without any consideration of the numerous deductions to 
which it is often subject.] On this part of the letter it is not, therefore, worth while to 
comment further. The “late Curate’s” statistics are placed before the world exactly 
as he sends them, and if he will look at vol. vi., pp. 320—322, of this Magazine, he 
will find the enumeration made by the ecclesiastical commissioners already published 
there. It does not, however, separate those held singly from those held with other pre- 
ferments; and this contribution to ecclesiastical statistics is almost all which is due to 
the “ late Curate.” 

Before concluding this note, which has already extended to greater length than 
the subject deserved, one or two more remarks, which the tone assumed by the “ late 
Curate” renders requisite, must be made. He says, that ‘* he shall be somewhat 
surprised” if statistics so unlike those usually sent by the correspondents of this Ma- 
gazine are permitted to appear in these pages. His letter, he will see, is permitted, 
with one exception, to appear verbatim; and certainly, in the opinion of the writer 
of this note, no person will have to complain so loudly on this account as the “late 
Curate” himself. The temper in which it is written is one which excites feelings 
only of sorrow and of pity for a man who seems to spend so much of his thoughts, 
if not of his time, in calculating his neighbours’ emoluments, and in writing about. 
them in such a spirit. The attack on the chapter of Salisbury is certainly ex- 
pressed in language which unfits it for these pages; but the substance of it is 
published, that the writer may have no ground for complaint at his statements 
having been omitted, and because it will enable those who are acquainted with 
the facts of the case to examine the justice, or rather the injustice, of this 
attack. The other preferments of the members of the chapter appear to the writer 
of this note to have nothing to do with the question in their memorial,—that question, 
he apprehends, related to the emoluments of their cathedral preferment alone, and there- 
fore the remark of the “ late Curate” is quite uncalled for, even supposing it to require 
no modification from the consideration of the outgoings and other causes. The late 
Curate” writes under the protection of secrecy, as writing anonymously ; but it will 
be seen by his remarks on clause 29, that he is ready to avail himself of personal 
argument by insinuating what he does not assert, so that it cannot be fairly met, 
because it is not distinctly stated. But such insinuations are beneath notice, from 
a writer who has not the courage to give his name. ‘Till he fixes such an insinua- 
tion, also, to one specific case, he cannot expect his remark to be answered or 
denied, although it is believed that his allusion is utterly unfounded. In con- 
clusion, it shall only be said, that the offer of ‘ details respecting pluralities, the 
parties by whom and upon whom they are bestowed, and the services for which 
they are obtained,’ is entirely declined. Such personal details, collected together in 
such a spirit, are not the matter which would suit the readers.of this Magazine, nor 
the matter which its conductors would like to supply ; and the best wish that can 


be expressed for the ‘‘ late Curate” is, that he may find other and more improving 
subjects on which to exercise his mind. 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





Remains of Alexander Knox, Esq. Vols, 111. and 1V. 8vo, London: Dun- 
can. 1837. 

Every one who felt the value of the former volumes of Mr. Knox, 
must have been anxious for the appearance of these. ‘That anxiety 
is now met by their publication ; and as whatever comes from his pen 
must inevitably contain much valuable thought, their appearance can- 
not but prove a source of great gratification. ‘The editor, the Rev. J. 
Hornby, has accompanied them by a preface, for which he is entitled 
to the thanks of every inquirer into truth and every friend of Mr. 
Knox. Before adverting to the contents of the volumes themselves, 
the preface must be made the subject of reflection. It is written in 
the calmest and most temperate spirit, but it is also the firmest and 
the most unbending. 

The preface is devoted to the consideration of a question which has 
been raised since the death of Mr. Knox, relative to a change alleged 
to have taken place in his doctrinal views during the latter portion of 
his life. The circumstance which has rendered the necessity of such 
a proceeding entirely imperative was, the publication of an article in 
the “ Christian Observer” for August, 1836, headed “ The Rev. 'T. 
Kelly on the last days of Mr. Knox.” It was the object of this article 
to produce satisfactory evidence for believing, on the authority of one 
of Mr. Knox’s friends, that, previous to Mr. Knox’s death, an im- 
portant change had occurred in his “ views,” which he “ began to 
suspect had not’ heretofore “ been sufficiently evangelical ;”” and that 
“to that cause he was disposed to trace the” then existing “ depression 
of his mind.” The inference deduced from this conversation, and 
from other circumstances connected with it, by Mr. kelly, was the 
following :-—— 1 considered it as intended to impart to me the fact that 
his mind had undergone a change on the subjects on which we formerly 
differed; that his former principles were not able to sustain him in a 
nearer prospect of death and eternity; and that it was to more evange- 
heal views he was now disposed to look for effectual support, when the 
great trial of his faith should come.” (Pref., p. xii.) There are other 
interviews with one or two persons which are brought forward also in 
illustration and support of this statement, especially some with Mr, 
Cleaver. This latter case, however, Mr. Hornby has disposed of (it 
seems tu the writer of this notice) so completely, as to + oes that it 
ought to be adduced as evidence on the other side of the question, 
Mr. Hornby’s argument is derived from the following part of Mr, 
Cleaver’s statement. It appears that, on a request from Mr. Knox, 
that Mr, Cleaver would offer up a prayer with him, Mr. C. “ brought 
prominently forward those views of the love of Christ (as manifested 
in his death, and in the effect of that death on the pardon of man’s 
sin) which he conceived, and still conceives, to be strictly evangelical.’’ 
What these views are is well known. “ When we rose from our 
knees, Mr. Knox expressed himself not satisfied with what had been 
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the principal subject of my prayer,—that he might have deeper im- 
pressions of what had appeared to me not sufficiently prominent in his 
religious views.” “ He observed, as far as I remember, that I had 
not prayed for what he felt the greatest want of.” (pp. lv. lvi.) It 
would be impossible here to do justice to Mr. Hornby’s preface, or to 
analyze the contents of it so as to give the full impression of the satis- 
factory manner in which Mr. Hornby has (as it seems to the reviewer 

established his conclusion, that no such change as is supposed too 

place in the doctrinal views of the late Mr. Knox. It must suffice to 
state the line of argument which he has pursued, and refer to the most 
prominent points. There is, then, first, a negative argument arising 
from the improbability that so candid, ingenuous, and conscientious a 
man as Mr. Knox should have changed his views without communi- 
cating a circumstance of so much importance (as relating to himself, 
his friends, and the cause of truth itself,) to his dearest and most va- 
lued friends, with whom he was in the constant habit of interchanging 
thoughts on the most solemn and serious subjects. Their evidence, 
however, goes further than merely to state they were unconscious of 
his opinions having undergone such a change—they give testimony 
which goes far, indirectly indeed, but very strongly, to shew that no 
such change had taken place. The persons who are chiefly appealed 
to in this part of the argument are, the Rev. C. D. Dickenson, Mr. 
Jebb, and his father, Mr. Judge Jebb, Mr. Forster (by letters), the 
Rev. J. J. D. La Touche, &c. The latter of these was Mr. Knox's 
most intimate friend, and although he is dead himself, his sister can 
positively assert that, to the very last, Mr. La Touche never supposed 
any change of views to be in progress, or to have taken place in the 
case of Mr. Knox. Next come the positive statements of Mr. Knox, 
continued up to a very late period, that he was still satisfied of the 
soundness of his long-established views, when, on a former occasion, 
he had been informed that reports were industriously circulated that 
a change had been effected in his notions. There ave also his prayers 
produced, one of which was written only a few hours before his death, 
composed in perfect consistence with his former opinions. These are 
strong points towards shewing what did not happen; but, as Mr. 
Kelly is a witness far above exception, and quite incapable of wilful 
misrepresentation, the question still remains—What did take place? 
That he used words which might lead Mr. Kelly to form such an 
opinion, seems therefore beyond a doubt; but it is not an uncharitable 
supposition to imagine that, after some years, the exact expressions 
might have been forgotten, and others, somewhat resembling them, 
taken possession of Mr. Kelly’s memory. A single word oes word 
views) would make so material an alteration in the sense of the sen- 
tence attributed to Mr. Knox as totally to change the conclusion legi- 
timately to be drawn from it. And there is evidence that Mr. Knox 
did actually use the word “ evangelical” in a sense, perhaps, peculiar 
to himself, but, at all events, totally different from that which has been 

assumed to be his meaning here. And that, too, not carelessly nor 
without full consideration, but considerately and avowedly. Had he ex- 

pressed a wish for more evangelical religion, or complained of his reli- 
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gion as not sufficiently evangelical, such a wish, or such a complaint, 
might be, and would be, in perfect consistence with his still maintain- 
ing every opinion which he had hitherto held so deeply rooted in_ his 
mind. He used the words evangelical religion, not with reference to 
any particular views or doctrine, but simply as expressing an effect of 
religion on the heart. The following extract is rather long, but it is 
necessary to give it without curtailment :— 


* What are those words? I must again quote them, as stated by Mr. Kelly, It 
is stated, that ‘ about three months before his death,’ Mr. Knox being then ‘ very 
unwell,’ on the occasion of a visit from Mr. Kelly, made voluntarily a communica- 
tiun to that gentleman, to the effect that his mind was not happy; that he was ‘ be- 
ginning to suspect that his views had not been sufficiently evangelical ;’ and that he 
was ‘ disposed to trace the present depression of his mind to that cause.’ 

“ Now, to this I answe, first: That supposing, for a moment, it were conceded 
that every word in the above statement is a correct report of what was said by Mr. 
Knox (a concession which, without any slight to Mr. Kelly, I cannot make), sup- 
posing Mr. Knox to have said, ‘ my views are not sufficiently evangelical,’ it is ob- 
vious that the whole force and import of this avowal will turn upon the sense in 
which Mr. Knox used the term ‘ evangelical.’ And for his sense of that term, we 
have the authority of his own written statement. ‘£ To be evangelical, is to rei that 
the gospel is the rower of God unto salvation.’ So he writes. We have also the 
assertion of his claim, to use the term in this its correct sense, not abandoning it to 
those whom he deemed to have usurped, and to misuse it. For this we have the 
evidence of his expressions in conversation with his friend:—‘ What! give up the 
use of a scriptural term, because of their abuse of it? No, no; never will I consent 
to relinquish it to them,’ So he speaks, with a veracity that proves the heart of bis 
sincerity. 

** Men of unbiased minds will, I think, construe rightly his use of the term. I have 
a pleasing proof, that a candid and discerning mind, seeking, without prejudice, to 
discover where the truth of this matter lay, will interpret it after this fashion. Such 
a man (a stranger then to me), writing to inquire what was the truth of the state- 
ments respecting Mr. Knox's asserted change, says, in reference to his use of this 
word, ‘ How is it to be understood? With reference to the party in the church so 
named ? or purely doctrinally, and not exclusively? or, as simply indicative of that 
feeling which, without affecting the doctrine embraced, makes a man, in the view 
of death, value a Saviour more and more; and, while his heart is hot within him, 
speak to that effect with his tongue ?’ 

** On the first supposition, then, I should contend, that, if Mr. Knox lamented 
over the deficiency of his evangelical views, all that he designed to say was, that the 
sense of religion was not sufficiently strong in his mind to make it felt by him in all 
the fulness of its acknowledged power of support and consolation. 

‘** But I make no such concession. I do not suppose that the word ‘ views’ was 
used; nor do I think that Mr. Kelly's recollections serve him aright, when he says 
that Mr. Knox used the words, ‘ I begin to suspect.’ Through life, Mr. Knox dis- 
trusted views. He has unvaryingly borne his testimony against merely doctrinal 
views ; he always disparagingly contrasted them with ‘ actual experience.’ Was he, in 
a moment, to turn round, and to fly for shelter to what was theoretic, in the place of 
what was real? What he valued in the Evangelicals, as they are called, (we have 
these his own recorded words for it,) was, ‘ not their doctrinal views, but that they 
have been the chief instruments of maintaining experimental xe icion in the re- 
formed churches ; and, however this may have been done, | must think it an inva- 
luable blessing.’ 

“Such being Mr. Knox's ways of thinking through life, and, as I have shewn, at a 
period later than that of Mr. Kelly’s conversation, I do not hesitate to avow my, 
firm persuasion, that, from his lips, the precise words which Mr. Kelly has attributed 
to him did never proceed. I believe that something, akin in sound, and partially 
very like them, was said; but I do not believe that the words themselves (and spe- 
cially the words which alone bear distinctly on the point at issue) were ever spoken 
by Mr. Knox; nor that, while he possessed an understanding mind, and the power 
of connecting it with articulate speech, he could possibly have ever spoken them. I 
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can believe that the words, ‘ not sufficiently evangelical,’ were used. ‘The words of 
which I believe Mr. Kelly to entertain a wrong idea, as spoken when really they 
were not spoken, are these—‘ I begin to suspect that my views.’ I believe these to 
be words, respecting which Mr. Kelly’s mind has played him a trick ; and of which, 
after the lapse of five years, he retains an erroneous, but, no doubt, a confirmed re 
collection. 

“ Tt is not for me to assert what was actually said; but something of the following 
kind I can well imagine to have been said ; and words to this effect I do believe were 
the ground on which Mr. Kelly's statement is founded :—‘ I have to regret that my 
religion is not sufficiently evangelical ; and I trace the present depression of my mind 
to that cause.’ This (in the sense in which Mr. Knox would use such language) is 
in perfect unison with the sentiments that are frequent throughout his letters. And 
it is to be noted, that the expression which I have allowed, and which, in its right 
sense, is consistently accounted for, is the precise expression which fixed itself in Mr. 
Kelly’s mind ; and on which he dwells, as pointing out to him the inferences that he 
drew—which, he honestly avows, were inferences—inferences, such as, ‘from the 
fact in question, I considered myself fully justified in making; and, I confess,, it 
would much surprise me’ (therefore, at the time of his statement, he was not alto- 
gether unprepared for some such future surprise,) ‘if any subsequent fact should 
render that inference questionable.’ ” (pp. lx—1xiii.) 


There is also appended to the passage immediately preceding, the 
following note, which it is desirable also to quote:— ros 


“ I give, in Mr. Kelly’s own words, the history of the gradual development and 
breaking forth of these ideas. In a letter to me, Mr. Kelly writes, that he thinks 
‘he spoke of it to his own family, very shortly, if not immediately, after Mr. Knox’s 
death." He names two ladies as the first persons, except his own family, to whom he 
spoke of what had passed; it was on the occasion of his sceing them for the ‘ first time 
after the death of Mr. Knox had occurred.’ That time I have ascertained was in 
August 1833, two years and two months subsequent to the occurrence. In 1835, 
four years after Mr. Knox’s death, (vide Mr. Kelly’s printed letter,) after ‘ reading 
the Review of the Correspondence between Mr. Knox and the Bishop of Limerick,’ 
Mr. Kelly ‘ prepared a letter.’ ‘ Upon reflection’ he ‘ doubted whether he was 
called on to put himself forward ;’ and, ‘ for the time, abandoned the idea :’ but was 
at length induced to make his statement public, in August, 1836, after conversing on 
the subject of the publication ‘ with one or two judicious friends.’ ’’ (p. Ix.) 


This subject has already occupied a very considerable space, but 
one more consideration must be added, in order to make the account 
more complete. ‘Throughout life, from his early youth, Mr. Knox 
was painfully afflicted at times with a depression of spirits ; this depres- 
sion arose from nervousness and from physical causes entirely, and Ne 
often expressed his conviction that religious views had no share what- 
ever in causing it, nor was any change in them likely to relieve that 
depression. There is therefore all this negative, direct, and explana- 
tory evidence collected together, and it must be a very strong state- 
ment indeed which shall suffice to overturn it. 

It has been thought of great importance to give as full an account 
of this matter as the limits of a notice will allow, however disagree- 
able such a topic must naturally be. It must be remembered that Mr. 
Knox is not the only person whose last hours have been brought be- 
fore the public in much the same manner. 

Where an impression has been made on some thoughtless or un- 
hallowed mind, even in the last stage of his mortal career, it is a 
satisfaction to think that hope has dawned, like the beams of the 
morning on a cheerless night ; but in this case, with one who throughout 
his life was a seeker after true and spiritual religion—who lived a life 
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of prayer and contemplation—it is clear that we should receive with 
distrust any statement which implied a total change of sentiment, and 
certainly should look for much further evidence than a casual ex- 
ion or two, which might be imperfectly remembered, and: more 
unperfectly understood. Nor does such a change, unsupported” by 
reasons for it, even if it could be proved, appear to the writer to be 
of so much value to the opinions it is supposed to favour, as their 
supporters seem to imagine. Butas they have given publicity to their 
notions on this matter, it has become a duty to see how far they are 
grounded in truth, and not to allow a vague opinion of some change of 
sentiment, in the later hours of life, to stand in the place of the rea- 
sonings and convictions of a ripened understanding, guided by ma- 
tured piety. The opinions themselves must stand or fall by their agree- 
ment with scripture, not by the tenacity with which they are adhered to. 
Thus much was necessary ; but it would have been a far nobler and 
more agreeable task to direct attention to what there was in the cha- 
racter and habits of mind of this remarkable man, that is calculated to 
stimulate, to encourage, and to guide the Christian in his course 
towards heaven. He had his subtleties of mind and reasoning, he 
had his characteristic despondencies, which are both to be separated 
from his noble piety and practical and spiritual turn of mind, when 
he is held up partly as an incitement, and partly as an example, to 
other Christian minds, A selection of the more practical and less 
speculative portions of his remains would be highly valuable. But 
while the value of such a manual as this would be, is acknowledged, let 
every one be grateful for what is bestowed upon him by these Remains. 
The contents of the third and fourth volumes are so varied as to 
baffle enumeration. They begin with a valuable fragment on the 
leading points insisted on in the New Testament; and the rest of the 
volume is chiefly occupied with Jetters, most of them very long, and 
more resembling dissertations, The fourth volume consists chiefly of 
shorter letters to his friends, with a few from J. Wesley to him. 
There is a very interesting letter relative to his political capacity, as 
secretary to Lord Castlereagh. (p. 30.) The number and variety of 
the rest precludes any further specification. 





Memorials of Shrewsbury ; being a concise Description of the Town and its En- 
virons, §c. By Henry Pidgeon. Illustrated with thirty-six Engravings. 
Shrewsbury: Printed by Eddowes. pp. 225. 

Surewseury, the scene of Henry the Fifth’s early valour, and one of 

the towns so loyal to Charles the First during the great rebellion, has 

much of interest for the student of English history and the antiquary. 

The work of Mr. Pidgeon appears to afford a good guide to its chief. 

attractions, and will be useful to those who wish to visit it. The 

following story, which is amusing enough, will afford a fair specimen 
of its style :— 
“ On the landing of the Earl of Richmond, afterwards King Henry the Seventh, 


at Milford Haven, in August, 1485, he determined to march for Shrewsbury, On 
his arriving at the Welsh Bridge, he found the place in a posture of defence, the 
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gates closed against him, and the bailiffs within ready te give their answer, Qn his 
demanding admittance as their rightful king, a curious MS. records that. the chief 
bailiff, Thomas Mytton, replied—* He knew no king but Richard, whose bailiffs he 
and his fellow were, upon which he swore that the earl should not enter there but 
over his belly.’’ On this, Richmond returned, and passed the night at Forton Heath, 
where his-army was encamped. He, however, succeeded the next morning; and Mr, 
Mytton, in order to conform with the letter of his oath, laid himself down ‘on the 
ground, and permitted the earl to step over him, whereupon the porteullis of the 
bridge was drawn up, and the earl with his retinue were admitted, to the general joy 
of the inhabitants, notwithstanding it went against the stomach of the ‘ stoute wyse 
gentilman, Maister Myttoon.’ ” 


The engravings are woodcuts of the principal buildings. 


Investigation ; or, Travels in the Boudoir. By Caroline A. Halsted, Author of 
the Little Botanist. 12mo. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1837. 
pp. 296. 


Tuts, like the Conversations on Nature and Art, noticed some months 
ago, is one of the luxuries of literature in which our age abounds, It 
is evidently written by an accomplished woman ; the design is good, 
and well carried into execution ; the object (as the preface informs 
us) is to prove to young persons of active imagination, that happiness 
and knowledge depend not, as such are too apt to. imagine, on a 
foreign tour; but that much valuable information may be obtained in 
their own country—amusement in their own homes—nay, pleasant 
variety, and real entertainment, even in those very apartments where, 
for want of occupation, many an intelligent mind may have idly 
lounged for hours, listlessly wishing for some novelty, earnestly de- 
siring “something to do.” The authoress conceives that young 
people derive much injury from foreign travelling, or a residence abroad, 
by having those religious principles weakened which have ever 
formed, and it is to be hoped will for ever form, the basis of a solid 
English education ; and, feeling deeply that our happiness as indivi- 
duals, and our greatness as a community, is attributable chiefly, under 
God’s blessing, to our venerable church establishment, she has been 
careful to form her book so as to lead the mind to apply alk the enter- 
taining and useful information with which she has supplied it to a 
right and worthy purpose, the moral and religious improvement of the 
individual. ‘The feelings throughout, and the judgment displayed in 
this little work, render it worthy of all the recommendation that can 
be given. It is a sort of compendium of useful and practical informa- 
tion as to the manufacture and history of many of the articles with 
which the drawing-room of an intelligent family, moving in the higher 
circles of society, may be supposed to be furnished. This leads to a 
history of carpets, Asiatic and EKuropean—tapestry—modern paper 
hanging,—ornamental plumes—oriental china—European porcelain, 
&c., and an account of the progress of the arts and manufactures from 
which they are derived. There is also a history of idolatry, as con. 
nected with some Indian idols, used as ornaments to a chiffoniere, and 
a brief account of the rise and progress of writing, of the manufacture 
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of its materials, &c.; and the volume closes with some statements 
relative to the preservation of the scriptures, to which an ancient copy 
of the bible gives rise. 

The illustrations are some of them pretty—though oae (the drawing 
of a frigate making signals) does seem rather out of place—and the 
subjects are well chosen. In conclusion, one will only say, that all who 
can estimate the purity and the happiness of a home, to which home- 
society, ceed dispositions, and gentleness and peace, founded on 
a Christian turn of mind, lend their charms, will respond to the follow- 
ing sentiment ef the authoress— 


“‘ There is, indeed, nothing on this earth like a happy English home.” 


A Short Visit to the Ionian Islands, Athens, and the Morea. By Edward Gif- 
fard, Esq., of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Tis is an extremely pleasing little book, it is the journal of eleven 
weeks, during which the writer and two companions visited many of 
the most celebrated places in the Morea, besides Delphi and Athens. 
Unpretending good sense, and perfect good humour, make the narra- 
tive no less agreeable to the reader, than one ventures to say the 
writer must have been to his fellow-travellers: another feature in 
this work, and one unquestionably indispensable, is a ready and 
agreeable allusion to those classical recollections which a visit to 
Greece must always awaken. They should be the guide and itinerary 
of every Grecian tourist; without them, one might as well wander over 
any other picturesque country. In these recollections, with their ap- 
propriate enthusiasm, Mr. Giffard seems to have indulged very largely 
and has certainly introduced very agreeably ; when, as (for instance) 
he tells us, at Mycenee, that “the gate of Lions is choked with rub- 
bish, but I managed on my hands and knees to crawl through a nar- 
row opening along the very spot by which the King of Men had 
marched to accomplish the fate of Ilium ; and had returned tri- 
umphant, only to be the victim of a domestic tragedy, which has for 
ages interested the feelings of mankind.” 

The remarks made on the geography of the Odyssey are extremely 
useful; they refer (p. 61) to one of the unresolved difficulties which 
so frequently occur in reconciling the more ancient with the com- 
monly-received names of places. The antiquities of the ancients are 
viewed through a double medium, and therefore must always be ob- 
scure and uncertain; but the accuracy of the father of poets is so 
great that we are unwilling “ pendente lite” to cast any reflections 
on his descriptions of his own country, notwithstanding imputed 
“ noddings.’’ Lady M. W. Montague, herself an eye-witness of many 
of the scenes described by Homer, says in a letter relating to the 
plains of Troy—“ When I viewed these celebrated plains and rivers, 
{ admired the exact geography of Homer, whom I had in my hand; 
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almost every epithet he gives to a mountain or Bae is still just for 


it.” It is gratifying also, to find the merits of that excellent topo- 
grapher, Pausanius, once more duly recognised; and one entertains 
a hope that if our annual travellers from England begin to turn their 
thoughts towards Greece, they may be furnished with a convenient 
edition, or translation, of that author. The observations, also, which 
are made on the situation of the tomb of Themistocles are very good, 
and ought to induce others, with more time at their disposal, to prose- 
cute the inquiry. 

The sketches, for which we are indebted to Mr. Newton, are well 
chosen and well executed ; and as it appears, from the introduction, 
that a portion only of those which were taken by him have been em- 
ployed, it is to be hoped that the rest may be brought out at some 
future time: they might be prepared in the same size as the first, and 
would then form a very desirable appendix. 


Devotional Poetry. Select and Original. Edited by the Rev. J. H. Simp- 
son, A.M. of Pembroke College, Cambridge. With Music, &c. London, 
18mo. pp. 247. 


Tne selected hymns and psalms in this little collection seem appro- 
priate to the purpose of private or more public devotion. Some of 
the original hymns are also pleasing. The writer of this notice does 
not profess to give any judgment on the selection and arrangement of 
the music; but he is informed by those on whose judgment and 
taste he can fully rely, that it does credit to the compiler. 


———_ -- 


Steam Communication with India, by the Red Sea. Advocated in a letter to 
Lord Melbourne, &c. By Dionysius Lardner, LL.D. London: Allen and 
Co., and Hatchard. 


Dr. LarpNer, in this pamphlet, attempts to shew that by an annual 
expenditure of 126,200/., we might reduce the Indian travelling to 
the following times :— 


From Calcutta to London sal aes 54 days 
Madras to ditto dor ove 49 
Ceylon to ditto coe eee 45 
Bombay to ditto ose eee 42} 


He calculates on a revenue also arising, which would amount to 
more than 200,000/. a year. He speaks of increased communication, 
&c., and, in one instance, in writing to Lord Melbourne, he hints that 
he might (if he merely wished to excite public feeling in favour of 
the measure) enlarge on that diffusion of knowledge, and that spread 
of liberal opinions, “which always attend the intercourse of a less 
with a more civilized people.” 

This is most wonderfully in the spirit of the Penny Cyclopedia 
and the sixpenny treatises de omni scibili; a style which one could 
advise Dr. Lardner to reject, except when editing some book patro- 
nized by the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
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The | he of & Practical Faith ; set forth in a Series of Twelve Discourses, 
ont Chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. By the Rev. WY S. 
Phillips, B.D., Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
&c. &e. my 


Tue title of this volume sufficiently indicates its leading object;— 
that of exhibiting the character, and illustrating the nature ‘and 
triumphs, of a lively faith. This Mr. Phillips has accomplished, in 
his Twelve Discourses on the Eleventh Chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which affords a foundation well adapted to the purpose’ of 
the Christian Preacher, who would represent faith in its true colours, 
neither confounded in visionary abstractions, nor degraded into a cold 
morality, having the form, but not the power of godliness. He claims 
for it its just dignity, as a consecrating principle of Christian conduct, 
and its efficacy as a motive to holiness; but he insists properly upon 
the effects of this motive being seen and felt. In his two first sermons, 
he discusses the character of faith, and its present and future advan- 
tages. In the remainder, he follows the apostle through the list of 
worthies by whom its triumphs are so beautifully illustrated, drawi 
from each example appropriate reflections for the edification of the 
reader. It is not attempted to give an elaborate review of this vo- 
lume, as, amidst the variety of able publications of this nature which 
issue from the press daily, a brief notice is all that can be given or 
expected, even where there is considerable merit. 
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The Interrogator ; or, Universal Ancient History, in Questions and Answers. By 
a Lady. London: Hatchards. 12mo. 1837. pp. 343. 

It appears from the preface that this educational work was drawn up 
by a lady for the use of her only child, and that she is induced to print 
it because her friends still continue to prefer it to the numerous other 
works of the same kind which have been published since she compiled 
this. ‘The circumstance that a book of this kind has answered its pur- 
pose in private, seems to form a fair ground of recommendation for 
a more extended trial of its usefulness. 
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Tue last part but one of Mr. Bell's admirable History of British :, 
Quadrupeds has appeared, and enters on the order of Cetacea. The 
order Capridee concludes with some beautiful woodcuts of sheep. 

This publication is followed by another equally beautiful in point 
of execution, if the first number be a fair specimen, which, as it 
comes from the same respectable publisher, it may be concluded to 
be. It is a sara of British Birds, by Mr. Yarrell, whose name is 
a sufficient pledge for the excellence of the letter-press. The illustrat 
tions are beauti ul. 7 


The Churches of London, Part VII., concludes the history of the 
Temple Church. The engravings are good, but the literary part of 
the work ought to be subject to more careful revision before publica- 
tion, that such mistakes as making Mr. Benson a Bampton lecturer 
may be avoided. 
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It is a. duty to mention and recommend the excellent Charges of Arch- 
deacons Meesonali, Wilkins, and Laer, in thete ” ative districts. 

In respect to single sermons, also, that of Dr. D'Oyley, at the con- 
secration of the Bishop of Norwich, deserves opel aoe Mr. 
Chevallier’s, also, at St. Andrew's, Cambridge, on the death of Wil- 
liam IV. Those ed before Archdeacon Wilkins by Messrs, 
Woodhouse and Handley may also be mentioned with praise, 

Archdeacon Cambridge, a name endeared to every churchman by 
the remembrance of so many years of wise and prudent activity, by 
unwearied exertions and enlightened usefulness, has just printed (but 
not published) two charges, one delivered this year, the other in 
1808. That delivered this year sets forth in a very proper manner 
the advantages which resulted from the exertions of the Committee 
of Archdeacons in respect to church rates, and the manner in which 
their appeal to the country was answered, It is to be hoped that the 
Committee will permanently continue in the very usefyl course on 
which they have commenced. ; 

Oliver and Boyd, of Edinburgh, have published an edition of Cowper’s 
Poems, so cheap as to place it within the reach of every one, It 
seems, however, a pity, that, in giving general circulation to this 
delightful poet, it has been thought necessary, in the life of him pre- 
fixed to the volume, to dwell so much and so minutely upon the most 
painful portion of his history—They have also published a cheap 
edition of Campbell’s Poems.—Reid’s Geography, by the same pub- 
lishers, appears to be an useful and cheap elementary book, 


Nene ee ———————— 
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RELIGIOUS EXCITEMENT IN AMERICA, 


Tue following quotation from the late work of the Rev. Calvin 
Colton, entitled, “Thoughts on the Religious State of the Country,” is so 
striking, and so instructive, that it deserves to be most widely circu- 
lated. The works of newly acquired converts are always to be received 
with caution, especially of those who have been strong advocates of 
the side which they have deserted. Mr, Calvin Colton is, it must. be 
fairly avowed, one of this class; but in this volume, while he still re- 
tains his objection to an union of church and state, he has laid down 
the reasons of his change from presbyterianism to episcopacy in so 
forcible a manner, that his work demands an attention of no ordinary 
kind. The system of religious excitement and stimulus has nowhere 
so full power of developing itself in all its consequences as in America, 
and therefore nowhere can the advantages of the sobriety and the 
discipline of the episcopal church appear so necessary, or shine so 
brightly. Mr. Colton appears to have embraced this persuasion, and 
joined the church (of which he has been ordained a minister) partly 
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from a view of the fearful consequences of the want of some such sober 
safeguard as is afforded by the episcopal church ; and his reasons are 
set forth in this little volume. it is to them that the appeal must be 
made; and they are warmly recommended to the perusal of all who 
wish to know the state of America. He argues also very forcibly in 
favour of the apostolical succession. The following quotation relates 


to the religiéts excitement of America. It may, perhaps, hereafter be 
followed by other extracts :— | 


It is these excessive, multitudinous, and often long protracted religious occa- 
sions, together with the spirit that is in them, which have been for some years 
breaking up and breaking down the clergy of this land. It has been breaking 
them up. It is commonly observed, that a new era has lately come over the 
Christian congregations of our country in regard to the permanence of the | 
pastoral relation. Time was, in the memory of those now living, when the ‘Ss 
settlement of a minister was considered of course a settlement for life. But 
now, as everybody knows, this state of things is entirely broken up; and it is 
perhaps true, that, on an average, the clergy of this country do not remain 
more than five years in the same place. And it is impossible they should, in 
the present state of things. They could not stand it. So numerous are their 
engagements ; so full of anxiety is their condition in a fevered state of the 
rhe mind, acting upon them from all directions; so consuming are their 
abours, in the study and in public, pressed and urged upon them by the 
demands of the times; and withal so fickle has the popular mind become 
under a system that is for ever demanding some new and still more exciting 
measure—some new society—some new monthly or weekly meeting, which 
perhaps soon grows into a religious holyday—some special effort running 
through many days, sometimes lasting for weeks, calling for public labours of 
ministers, of the most exciting kind, throughout each day, from the earliest 
hour of the morning to a late hour of night ;—for reasons and facts of this 
kind so abundant, and now so obvious to the public that they need only to 
be referred to to be seen and appreciated, it is impossible that ministers should 
remain long in the same place. Their mental and physical energies become 
exhausted, and they are compelled to change, first, because it is not in the 
power of man to satisfy the appetite for novelties, which is continually and 
from all quarters making its insatiate demands upon them; and next, that, if 
possible, they may purchase a breathing time, and a transient relief from the 
overwhelming pressure of their cares and labours. 

But alas! there is no relief: they are not only broken up, but they find 
themselves fast breaking down. Wherever they go, there is the same demand 
for the same scene to be acted over. There is—there can be no stability in 
the pastoral relation in such a state of the public mind; and what is still 
more melancholy and affecting, the pastors themselves cannot endure it—they 
cannot live. They are not only constantly fluctuating—literally afloat on the 
wide surface of the community—but their health is undermined—their spirits 
are sinking—and they are fast treading upon each other's heels to the grave, 
their only land of rest. 

Never since the days of the apostles was a country blessed with soen-, 
lightened, pious, orthodox, faithful, willing clergy, as the United States of 
America at this moment; and never did a ministry, so worthy of trust, have 
so little independence to act according to their conscience and best discretion. 
They are literally the victims of a spiritual tyranny, that has started up and 
burst upon the world in a new form—at least with an extent of sway that 
has never been known. It is an influence which comes up from the lowest 
conditions of life, which is vested in the most ignorant minds—and therefore 
the more unbending and uncontrollable. It is an influence which has been 
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fostered and blown into a wide spread-flame by a class of itinerating minis- 
ters, who have suddenly started up and overrun the land, decrying and de- 
nouncing all that have not yielded at once to their sway—by direct and open 
efforts shaking and destroying public confidence in the settled and ren 
manent ministry—leaving old paths and striking out new ones—demolishing 
old systems and substituting others—and disturbing and deranging the whole 
order of society, as it had existed before. And it is to this new state of things, 
so harassing, so destructive to health and life, that the regular ministry of 
this country—the best qualified, most pious, most faithful, and in all respects 
the most worthy Christian ministry, that the church has ever enjoyed in any 
age—are made the victims. They cannot resist it—they are overwhelmed 
by it. 

Doubtless, there is a redeeming spirit in reserve; I could not confide in 
Providence, if I did not believe it. The clergy of this land are worth too 
much to be lost—to be sacrificed. I trust it will not be long before they will 
be able to assert their prerogatives, and recover their appropriate influence, 


s 


ABSTRACT OF THE CREWEIAN ORATION, 
(From an Oxford Paper.) 


Tue Creweian Oration was made by the Professor of Poetry. He drew an 
analogy between a general commemoration of benefactors, such as the 
University had then met to celebrate, and those holydays in which the church 
celebrates—not any particular blessing—but the whole sum of divine mercies. 
He considered the University benefactors as divisible into two classes, some 
immediately to the whole body, others, indirectly, to individual colleges, and 
proposed, on the present occasion, to confine himself to the latter class, 
namely, to commemorate especially the founders of colleges; and this the 
rather, because the collegiate system has been lately attacked, and that even 
in Parliament, on the supposition that it is disadvantageous to literature, from 
the comparative discouragement of professors and lecturers, and again under 
a notion that an unfair advantage is taken by the colleges and their heads. 
In answer to this, the professor made an appeal to the history of the univer- 
sity as presented by that indefatigable antiquary, Anthony & Wood, down to 
the time of the first foundation. He noticed the perpetual disputes between 
the townsmen and the students; the continual appeals to the king or to the 
pope; the attack, in 1238, on the Cardinal Legate Otho; and, lastly, the 
well-known disturbance in the reign of Edward III., which led to the 
annual offering, by way of penance, on the part of the city, the observance of 
which has only been discontinued in our own time. The barbarism of the 
university at that early period seems, said the professor, to be still more 
marked, if we consider the causes of these frequent conflicts: they arose 
from the difference of nation or of county ; between the natives of the North 
and those of the South ; between the English and the Irish ; between Jews 
and Christians; or even between the partisans of the different monastic 
orders. | 

Nor let any one affirm that there would be no danger of such occurrences 
in these more civilized times ; for if we refer to the more recent annals of the 
German universities, we shall there find records of continual disturbance, and 
may remember, even in these our own days, instances of violence and insub- 
ordination sufficiently destructive of academical discipline and utility. But, 
added the professor, even allowing that there may now be no danger of actual 
violence, surely the danger of irregularity in study, and, above all, the danger 
of heresy in doctrine, is fearfully increased in our own times, and history has 
taught us that foreign impressions have been of old far too easily received in 
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Oxford: witness the impediment occasioned to the course of study by the 
introduction of the civil law, and the readiness with which every ftesh theory 
was émbraced from Paris. To drive men back now to the old system, would 
be like driving them again into the woods, after that they have been fairly 
civilized 


‘The professor next expressed his opinion that the best benefactors to the 

university were the founders of colleges, and it was satisfactory that the first 
to be named should be one of so noble and venerable a character. Walter de 
Merton, Bishop of Rochester, and Lord High Chancellor of England, temp. 
Henry 111. and Edward 1., crowned his important services, legal and political, 
by giving the first example of the collegiate system ; moved thereto, doubtless, 
by the miserable confusion that has been described, and in part, perhaps, by 
the disloyalty of which the students were guilty in aiding the rebellious barons’ 
at Northampton, a.p. 1264, “the only instance upon record that I know of, 
(said the professor,) of Oxford men, as a body, being disloyal, and that, be it 
remarked, at a time before the collegiate system had been introduced.” But 
however this may be, as Walter de Merton’s loyalty was shewn by the whole 
course of his public conduct, so his foresight and prudence were especially 
made manifest by that rule in his statutes which permitted his college, if 
necessary, to migrate; so that we may well suppose him to have really meant 
to give an example of a system altogether new. As to the fact, that Walter 
de Merton really was the inventor of the collegiate system, it is evident, both 
from the novelty of the plan in those days, and from the history of the foun- 
dation, particularly by its going on gradually, step by step, like a person 
feeling his way over new ground, it may, however, be asserted, on direct 
evidence—first, that of Henry VI., who in a document preserved in King’s 
College, says of Merton College, that “a kind of family likeness is observ- 
able in the subsequent foundations of both universities ;” and, secondly, Sir 
Henry Saville, who, on Merton’s tomb, styles him “ omnium quotquot extant 
collegiorum fundatorem.” To praise Merton, therefore, is to commend the 
collegiate system of which he was the Coryphzus, and with him we ma 
recommend to grateful and lasting memory the whole band of founders, eac 
of them commonly, in some respect or other, improving on his predecessors, 
so that the whole may be considered as a remarkable specimen of unity in 
general principles, and of diversity in particular applications, The professor 
next proposed to divide the founders of colleges into three classes ; first, 
Merton, and those who succeeded him, nearly to the reign of Edward III., 
who seem to have thought simply, yet piously, of merely providing a place of 
refuge for religion and learning in troublous times; next come Wi liam of 
Wykeham, Chicheley, and others, who looked more to the completion of a 
great circle of study; and, thirdly, there were the prelates and other founders, 
about the time of the reformation, such as Fox, founder of Corpus (the first 
to institute in his college a Greek lecture), Wolsey, Sir Thomas Pope, and 
many other names dear to history and learning, who are entitled to our grati- 
tude, and lay claim to our admiration, for their moderation in the reform of 
good learning, as were their contemporaries in that of religion. 

From the mention of these venerable names, the osofeabbe descended to 
more modern times, in which he remarked that our later benefactors have 
usually confined themselves to the augmentation of libraries, or the endaw- 
ment of professorships, scholarships, or the like, services in themselves of 
great value and utility, but still not to be compared with the devotion of 
whole fortunes, the royal generosity, the paternal spirit displayed by the 
founders of colleges, more especially with the dedication of their works to the 
honour of God and the futherance of his religion. The newer sort, he re- 
marked, may be likened to the ornaments of the buildings, the elder involve the 
principles on which its very being depends ; and this suggests a caution on our 
acceptance and use of the minor sort of benefits, so that we suffer them not to 
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change the frame of the university, which, in time, they might do, although 
so gradually as to be almost imperceptible. In conclusion, the professor con- 
sidered that he might almost venture to appeal to Providence, who.seems to 
have hitherto dealt with the universities as though it were intended: by this 
very system that they should grow up to be a kind of outwork to the 
and city of God, which must, of course, make it peculiarly for any 
one to lay rash hands upon them ; but more dangerous far for who .are 
members of the body, if they fail, wilfully, in doing their best to maintain invio- 
late and unimpaired their privileges and usefulness—‘‘ a cause,” said the: 
fessor, ‘‘ to which we are all as sacredly and solemnly pledged as are children 
to fulfil the last wishes of revered parents.” | 
We regret that we have not been able to do better justice to the professor’ 
admirable address ; the foregoing we believe to be a tolerably correct analysis 
of the speech, which was heard with the most profound attention, and elicited 
frequent and manifest tokens of approbation; but we are too well aware of the 
deficiencies and imperfections of our report. 
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REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON FIRST FRUITS AND 
TENTHS, AND ADMINISTRATION OF QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY. 


Tue Select Committee appointed to inquire into the Constitution of the 
Boards connected with the Receipt of the First Fruits and Tenths, and 
Administration of Queen Anne’s Bounty; and who were empowered to 
report their observations, together with the minutes of the evidence taken 
before them, to the House, have agreed to the following Report :— 


Your committee find that first fruits were, originally, the first year’s whole 
profits, and that tenths were the tenth part of the whole annual profits of all 
benefices ; that they were claimed by the pope, and transmitted to Rome with 
more or less regularity. 

At the Reformation, first fruits and tenths were transferred to the sove- 
reign, “for more augmentation and maintenance of the royal estate of his 
imperial crown, and dignity of supreme head of the church of England,” 
(26 Henry VIII. c. 3;) and a court of first fruits was established by act of 
parliament to receive the annates and tenths from the clergy, and remit them 
to the king’s exchequer, (32 Henry VIII. c. 45.) 

At the same time, the king ordered a valuation to be made of all the epis- 
copal sees and benefices in England. The book which contains this i 
tion is called the Liber Regis. In that book all the episcopal sees and the 
benefices of England appear ; and all, that have not been since exempted, 
pay first fruits and tenths, according to that valuation. 

Some bishoprics, and a considerable number of benefices, have been dis- 
chatged by subsequent statutes. By royal grants, under the Ist of Eliz. c, 19, 
sect. 2, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London were not 
only exempted from tenths, but authorized to receive the tenths of a certain 
number of benefices within their respective dioceses, in compensation for cer- 
tain manors and estates which, at the same time, were alienated from the sees. 
By the Ist of Eliz. c. 4, all vicarages of not exceeding 10/. annual value, and 
all parsonages under ten marks, were exempted from the payment of first 
fruits ; all hospitals were exempted from tenths, and the deans and canons of 
Windsor were exempted from first fruits and tenths, 
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By the 6th of Anne, c. 24, all benefices were discharged from the payment 
of first fruits and tenths, which at that time were under the annual value of 
50l., except such benefices of which the tenths had been previously granted 
away by the crown to other parties, which benefices continue to pay tenths 


only. 

Other cases of exemption occur, to which reference will be made hereafter. 
There are two archbishoprics and twenty-three bishoprics which are now 
liable to first fruits, and eighteen bishoprics which are liable to tenths. Out of 
10,498 benefices, with and without cure of souls, there are 4,898 which 
ae liable to tenths, and of that number, 4,500 are also liable to first 
ruits. 

The court of first fruits was dissolved, and its duties were annexed, by the 
[st of Elizabeth, c. 4, to the exchequer, of which the boards of first fruits and 
of tenths are branches, under the superintendence of the same chief officer, 
the remembrancer. Of these two boards, the board of first fruits is the su- 
perior. Each board has its own receiver; but the board of first fruits is em- 
powered to receive from the board of tenths all it collects, and transmits the 
amounts, together with its own receipts, to the exchequer. The board of first 
fruits is also directed, and alone has the power, to enforce the payment of 
arrears due from either of the boards, by calling upon the exchequer to issue 
writs. The remembrancer is the executive of this part of the functions of 
the board. 

The objects of the board of first fruits are provided for in the following 
manner, Writs are annually addressed by the exchequer to the bishops, 
requiring them to make a return, twice a year, to the board of first fruits 
of all the institutions which have taken place within the preceding half year 
in their respective dioceses. The clergy are considered to be so fully aware 
of their liabilities, that they are expected to pay their dues without any 
notice. First fruits are due within three months after institution or col- 
lation ; except the first fruits of bishops, who, on account of the largeness of 
the sum, and the great expenses of taking possession, are by the 6th of 
Anne, c. 27, sect. 5, allowed to liquidate the debt in four equal yearly 
payments. 

enths become due at Christmas, but are not exacted till after the end 
of April. If the payments on this account are not received at the ap- 
pointed time, it becomes the duty of the respective boards to address a 
notice to such incumbents as may be in default. If this notice does not 
bring the money before the 1st of June, it is their duty to send a second 
notice ; and if the arrears are not paid before the last day of June, the name 
of the clerical defaulter is put on what is called the non-solvent roll; any time 
after which the board of first fruits: may apply to the Exchequer for a writ to 
compel payment. Each process subjects the defaulter to additional costs and 
fees. 

In the case of a living being vacated, the exchequer is empowered, by the 
26th of Henry VIII. c. 3, sect. 18, to recover arrears of tenths, not only from 
the executors and administrators, but also from the successor of the last in- 
cumbent. Arrears of first fruits, due at the time of vacancy, are, by the Ist 
of Eliz. c. 4, sect. 33, recoverable from the last incumbent’s heirs, executors, 
administrators, and sureties, but not from his successor. ‘ 

The salary of the remembrancer chiefly arises from fees payable on each in- 
stitution, on each notice, and on each writ. 

The receiver of the board of first fruits, who is also the receiver of the 
arrears of tenths, deducts his salary from the receipts before he pays them 
into the exchequer. 

The clerks are partly paid by fees and partly by salaries. 

In the reign of Charles the Second, the office of remembrancer was made 
a patent place for ever, and conferred upon the family of the Duke of Grafton. 

It is a freehold, and has been repeatedly sold. In 1774, it was sold, by the 
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Duke of Grafton’s trustees, to Mr. Lovelace, for 7650/. The next year it: 
was sold by Mr. Lovelace to George Barker Devon, Esq., for 7800J.; and, in 
1798, it was sold by Mr. Devon to Richardson Harrison, Esq. for 60004, in 
whose family it now remains. 

Queen Anne, by act of parliament, of the second and third of her reign, 
c. 11, gave up the proceeds of first fruits and tenths,on the part of herself 
and her successors, and assigned them for ever to the augmentation of poor 
livings, at the same time enacting that all episcopal sees not exempted, and 
all livings not discharged, should continue to pay first fruits and tenths, ac« 
cording to such rates and proportions only as heretofore ; it appearing, as is 
recited in the 5th section of the sixth of Anne, c. 27, that at that time the 
first fruits of archbishoprics and bishoprics ‘‘ amounted to near the full an- 
nual value thereof.” ' 

In 1704, Queen Anne, by letters patent, in pursuance of the act of the 2n 
and 3rd of Anne, erected a corporation, who were authorized to receive from 
the exchequer all the revenue of first fruits and tenths, and apply them to the 
augmentation of small livings. The corporation consisted,of,the lord high 
chancellor, the archbishops, the great officers of the household, the bishops 
and deans, all privy councillors, the lord lieutenants of all the counties, the 
chief justice and all the justices of the Court of Queen’s Bench, the chief 
justice and all the justices of the Common Pleas, the chief baron and all the 
barons of the court of exchequer, the serjeants at law, the attorney and soli- 
citor general, the advocate-general, the chancellor and vice-chancellor of ‘the 
two universities, the mayor and aldermen of London, the mayor of York, and 
the mayors of all the cities of England; they and their successors were to 
have a perpetual jurisdiction ; they were to hold, at least four general courts 
in the year, of each of which notice was directed to be given in the Gazette 
fourteen days before the holding of the same. In the first instance, it was 
declared, that no board should be legal at which a bishop, a judge, and a 
privy-councillor were not present. Subsequently, this stipulation was with- 
drawn, and it was provided, that any one of the above description, together 
with any six other governors, should be a quorum. ; 

Rules were prescribed for the government of the board, but it was pro- 
vided, by the lst of George the First, c. 10, sect. 3, that the authority of the 
sign manual should be sufficient to alter the rules, or add others, as occasion 
might require. 

The governors were, and are, purely honorary. The executive of the cor« 
poration was to consist of a salaried secretary and treasurer, with as many 
clerks as might be necessary. These officers were to be paid out of the funds 
of the bounty, which also undertook the payment of the officers, and all 
expenses, of the board of tenths. The board of first fruits was suffered to 
remain on the same footing as before. 

The operations of the governors were, in the commencement, restricted ‘to 
the relief of the revenues of the first fruits and tenths from various incum- 
brances, and to the augmentation of poor livings, by money to be laid out in 
land. Poor livings were successively raised to the annual value of, first 104.3 
then to 20/., 30/., 40/., 50/., and finally to 60/. The method adopted was 
that of placing the names of the unaugmented poor livings in a box, and 
dividing the sums in hand among such as might be drawn out the firsts: Each 
donation, or lot, was limited to the sum of 200/. Any poor living was 
allowed to receive more lots than one till it was raised to the yearly value of 
the above-mentioned sums. Above that amount no living could receive an 
additional lot till all the other livings on the bounty list had beem im their 
turn augmented. 

Another method of augmentation was, and is, by meeting benefactions. In 
this way, poor livings, at first, those not exceeding the yearly value of 351., 
and afterwards, successively, those not exceeding the yearly value of 45/., SOL, 
80/., 1201., and, finally, of 200/., were, and are, augmented with the sum of 
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2001., where any person or persons, in order to | 

2001., or a greater sum in money, or the or a 
clear yearly rent-charge or annuity of 151. This liberal plan has 
rally met, that the bounty frequently obtains by much the larger 
governors have, latterly, under a recent rule under the sign manual, disposed 
of the larger part of the annual revenue of the bounty meeting 
benefactions. In certain cases, the ) 
this manner, may be transferred to benefactor with the consent of the 


ordinary. . 

Till land is purchased, the incumbent of an augmented living receives 
three-and-a-quarter per cent. interest on the money appropriated thereto; the 
surplus goes to meet the necessary expenses of the board. All the legal 
expenses incidental to the purchases were, and are, defrayed by the bounty. 
The title-deeds of all the purchases are kept at the bounty’s office. Your 
committee are inclined to believe that some reduction might be made under 
this head of expenditure, in respect to the legal costs of conveyances, if a 
short specific form were adopted, as in conveyances to railroads and other 
public companies. It is obvious that the exemption from the stamp duty, 
for which exemption the governors are represented to have memorialized 
the chancellor of the exchequer, would be a further diminution of expense. 

No stipulations were, at first, made as to the residence of the incumbent 
on the augmented living. Poor livings are equally augmented that are held 
in plurality, or of which the great tithes are in the possession of the lay im- 
ee ecclesiastical bodies, or colleges. It was not till the lst and 2nd 


E 


illiam the Fourth, that ecclesiastical bodies and colleges were fully em- 
powered to make a different application of any part of their corporate pro- 
perty ; since which time advantage has been taken of the permission by some 
ecclesiastical bodies to augment poor livings, of which they enjoy the patron- 
age; an’ example which it were to be wished that lay impropriators would 
more frequently imitate. 

In 1809, the funds of the bounty were increased by a parliamentary grant 
of 100,000/.; and in the course of the eleven wasealion years were made ten 

ts of a similar amount. The fund arising from the parliamentary grants 
eopene always kept distinct, and is subject to different regulations. In 
the augmentations out of this source, populous parishes were to have the 
priority. Out of this fund, livings of not exceeding 200/. a year might be 
a nted with 3001. to meet a benefaction of 200/., or yearly stipend of 
1 The money appropriated to any poor living on which the incumbent 
did not reside, or of which the incumbent possessed another living of the 
iy value of 1501., was to be reserved, and the interest thereof to ac- 
cumulate into principal for the benefit of the living, until an incumbent not 
possessed of another living of the annual value of 150/. should reside upon, or 
— the duties of, the augmented living in person. This rule might only 
departed from in cases of dispensation from residence on account of actual 
illness. The incumbents benefited under the parliamentary grants receive 
the full dividends of the bank annuities ap iated to their respective 
livings. Of these grants, however, only 20,000/., or thereabouts, remains un- 
appropriated. 

An useful innovation was introduced into the operations of the bounty by 
the 17th of George the Third, which authorizes the governors to advance 
money on mortgage to incumbents, towards building, rebuilding, or purchasing 
houses for their residence; and by the 43rd of George the Third, the go- 
vernors were authorized to apply any part of the money already appropriated 
to any particular living to either of the above-mentioned purposes. e in- 
cumbents, to whom the money is advanced on mortgages, are bound to pay 
34 per cent. interest, and the whole of the principal in twenty years. Your 
committee are of opinion that the term of the repayment of the principal 
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might,,without:impropriety, be extended to ei pgse- which Sega ay 
as a great accommodation by the clergy. at 
»J/Byamew cule; adopted in 1829, the governors’ limited hep 

land to the parish of the augmented_tliving, or the adjoining aiidonating 
the»allotted: sums:in public securities, till the terms of the donatiom can 

be complied with ;: unless an extraordinary’ advantage ‘may” po tebealned? for for 
the incumbent of ‘the augmented living, in which case, lands at a greater dis- 
tance may-be purchased. It had been found, that sniall estates, situated at 
any great distance from the augmented living, were often neglected, and that 
investments in the funds were generally more beneficial to the clergy than 
such purchases. 

‘: The governors have the power of augmenting entirely new churches, 
but only do so when the church is previously endowed with, at lenses 451. 
a year.. mit 

‘moa annual revenue of the bounty, from first fruits and tenths, — 
14 : 

The annual ‘average of benefactions, from April, 1831, to December 31, 
1835, has amounted to 13,363/. 14s, 10d. 

The annual interest of sums allotted to benefices, and invested in the funds 
tilbthey can be laid out in land, amounts to 41,0002, 

The annual interest of monies advanced on mortgage is 10,7944. 

The government.of the bounty has, for the last century, been almost ex- 
clusively exercised by the bishops. It has not of late been the custom to 
give notice in the Gazette of the days on which boards are held... The busi- 
ness has imperceptibly fallen into the hands of those who were more imme- 
diately connected with the objects of the bounty. Lord Harrowby, however, 
was for some time a frequent attendant at the board, and any governor who 
desires to be summoned receives a notice. Such a wish was. recently 
expressed by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, and they are 
summoned accordingly. About fifteen boards are usually held in the course 
of every year. 

In 1831, the offices of secretary and treasurer were consolidated, ‘The 
salaries of these officers have been, at various times, augmented. . The 
salary of the secretary had been raised to 650/. a year, and that of the trea- 
surer to 500/, When the offices were united, the salary was fixed, ander the 
sign maoual, at 1,000/, a year. Your committee would not be doing 
justice to their own feelings if they omitted to express the favourable 
opinion which they entertain of the present secretary and segs Mr. 

odgson. 

The subjoined is a list of the officers of the three boards, together with their 
salaries and fees :— 


FIRST FRUITS OFFICE. 





SS bd. ae ae 
Annual average amount of fees - 560 0 0 ats hens 
Henty Warre, Esq., Re- J} Payment from the Court of Ex- 
membrancer. chequer, in lieu of cottaiat abet: 
lished fees =~ 63.0 0 v 
George Arbuthnot, Esq., Receiver - - 250 
4 Annual average amount of fees - 26214 2 : 
Mr. George Gunthorpe, J} Under Receiver’s patent - - 20 0 0 
Senior Sworn Clerk. Allowance from Receiver, out of 
his salary - - - - 8 0 0 
262 14 2 282 14 2 
a Junior } Annual average amount of fees - 118 4 9 


oe ae nee 


£12738 1811 
Vou. XII.— August, 1837. 2D 
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TENTHS OFFICE. 











, £ sd 
. Sala oe ee ee eS eae 
Thomas Venables, Esq., Receiver 4 4° Th Stoof ovgialiapehay Hee apg 
Richard Griffiths, Senior Clerk, - = = = = 1000000 
William Bridges, Junior Clerk, salary Pe eee im syed ced HDD Oo 
Besides the fees on notices, the amount of which is not stated.) 
Office-keeper SE A Ee re ee ee ee 2 0 0 
Rent of office, stationery, coals, and candles = - - - - - - 99 0 0 
£749 0 0 
QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY OFFICE. , 
on £ sd. 
ristopher Hodgson -» Secretary and Treasurer epg) et te 1000 0 0 
eadtadmeltc ce 8 de Se iyges 
Charles Ansell, Esq., Auditor - - - - - - - - 100 0 0 
Mr. John Holford, Clerk in the Secretary's Department - - -— - 300 0 0 
Mr. George Aston, First Clerk in the Treasurer’s Department °. oy 300 0 0 
M. Benjamin Aston, Second Clerk in ditto - - wr ee. . 200 0 0 
John Dyneley, -» Solicitor, for attending the boards - - - 50 0 0 
Daniel Beck y, Messenger - - - - eo ay en hee 70 0 0 
£2060 0 0 
Total annual expense of the three boards - - + £4082 18 11 





With regard to the board of first fruits and tenths, such duties as they have 
are almost exclusively performed by the clerks, whose labours are not severe. 
Official hours are only from ten till two, and all red letter days are holy- 
days. The remembrancer very seldom attends at his office, as he resides in 
Somersetshire. The receiver of the board of first fruits and arrears of tenths 
holds two other situations, and transacts the business of the first fruits office 
at Whitehall. The receiver of the board of tenths has been at his office 
only four times in eight years. 

Your Committee regret to state that into these boards abuses have crept, 
through that want of control which arises from the absence of the principal 
officers. They find that in the manner of levying the arrears, the clergy have 
been unfairly dealt by, apparently with no other object than that of augment- 
ing the fees. The fee on a simple notice or letter is, 2s. 6d.; but the fee on 
the writ is 5s. 8d. When, therefore, your committee observe that a system 
has been introduced of withholding the second notice, which, in many cases, 
would supersede the necessity of a writ, the motive of such a practice is suf- 
ficiently obvious. It appears not to be imperative to enforce the payment of 
arrears at any particular time ; and, after the name of the clerical defaulter 
is once put on the non-solvent roll, it is not the duty of any one to renew the 
demand, but each succeeding year entitles the remembrancer and his clerk to 
additional fees; and when at last the demand is made, the debt astonishes the 
forgetful or necessitous man, with its compound interest. Nor must it be 
forgotten that the succeeding incumbent is liable for his predecessor’s arrears 
of tenths, and if they have been suffered to accumulate, may inherit a serious 
legacy. Delays of this injurious nature have taken place. In one instance, 
that of the vicars choral of Salisbury, ten years elapsed before the claim was 


urged, and when the money was paid, nearly a year elapsed before it found its 
way into the tenths office. 


Independent of these irregularities (chiefly attaching to the senior sworn 
clerk of the first fruits,) the complication of so many boards is productive of 
much inconvenience. ‘Their duties are confused, their transactions uselessly 
multiplied, and not easily traced; business is obstructed by references from 


one office to the other; and if a complaint is made it is easy for one board to 
represent that the other is tn fault, 
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Your committee remark, in passing, that an useless practice is persevered in 
by the board of tenths, of annually making out a number of receipts for parties 
upon whom no legal claim exists. These receipts are made out for what are 
called the dead arrears, The dead arrears are the fictitious charges’on bene- 
fices which have been at one time or other exempted by statute, or otherwise, 
but which have never been formally discharged. Amongst them are hospitals, 
exempted by Queen Elizabeth, and charities, exempted by the first of Edward 
the Sixth; two charities in Ripon; Hatfield Vicarage, near York, to which 
there has been no institution since the reign of Elizabeth ; twenty-five vicars 
choral in Lincoln cathedral, of which the number has been reduced to four ; 
St. Andrew’s Prebend, and St. Michael’s and St. Nicholas’ Hospitals, at 
Beverley; all which were dissolved at the Reformation, The receipts are 
never forwarded, but are put away in a drawer. Your committee are of 
opinion, that the list of these benefices should be carefully examined, and that 
all such as appear to be no longer liable to any legal claim should be finally 
struck out of the non-solvent roll. 

Upon the whole, your committee consider that, under the present construc- 
tion of the boards of first fruits and tenths, a large sum is most unprofitably 
diverted from the augmentation of poor livings; and they have arrived at the 
opinion, that both these boards ought to be forthwith abolished ; and that the 
receipt, as well as the expenditure, of the funds appropriated to the augmenta- 
tion of small livings, should be concentrated in the board of the bounty. 

Your committee recommend, that the freehold of the patent of the remem- 
brancer should be bought up, and that the fees on institutions should be- 
come payable to the account of Queen Anne’s bounty. 

That no fresh appointment should be made to the office of receiver to either 
board, and that the governors of Queen Anne’s bounty should be authorized 
to give the present receiver of first fruits and of arrears of tenths an equitable 
compensation for his interest in those offices. 

That the services of the senior sworn clerk of the board of first fruits be 
dispensed with. 

That the services of the junior sworn clerk of the board of first fruits, and 
the junior sworn clerk of the board of tenths, be transferred to the board of 
Queen Anne’s bounty. 

That the senior sworn clerk of the board of tenths be permitted to retire 
with a pension for life, payable out of the funds of Queen Anne’s bounty. 

Your committee take pleasure in stating, that the operations of the board 
of the bounty have been conducted with zeal and attention. If before the 
year 1831, some proofs of insufficient vigilance are to be found in the loss 
sustained by the bounty, through the defalcation of a former treasurer, yet 
ample amends have been made by the acting governors, who since that time 
have devoted, and still devote, a portion of their incomes to replacing the 
whole of the deficit. Since that time, fresh precautions have been taken, and 
checks introduced ; and it must not be forgotten that the gratuitous services 
of the governors leave a considerable sum for the objects of the bounty, which 
the management of the funds would otherwise require. 

Your committee therefore recommend, that for the future the exchequer 
should direct the bishops to send in, twice a year, to the governors of the 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, a return of all institutions within their dioceses in 
the preceding half-year. 

That all moneys hereafter due, on the score either of first fruits or tenths, 
be hereafter paid, at the accustomed periods, to the treasurer of Queen Anne's 
bounty, who shall be bound, on the same day on which he receives them, 
to place them in the hands of the bounty’s bankers, to the account of the 
bounty : 

That the power of calling upon the exchequer to enforce the arrears should 
be transferred to the board of bounty, upon the following conditions :— 
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1°, That every incumbent, on payment of his institution fee, should 
receive a statement of his liabilities, if any, in respect of first fruits 
and tenths. 

2°. That so soon as an incumbent falls in arrear, he shall receive a 
notice. 

3°, That, if there be occasion, the writ of exchequer for the recovery 
of arrears shall be issued as soon as it lawfully may: 

4°, That at the commencement of each succeeding year, the incumbent 
be reminded of the full amount of his debt till it is discharged. 

Your committee further recommend, that, in future, no poor livings should 
be augmented of which the great tithes are in the possession of colleges and 
ecclesiastical bodies, except to meet benefactions ; that the rule in respect of 
residence, which was annexed to parliamentary grants, should, in future, be 
observed in all cases ; and that cases in which the great tithes are not impro- 
priate should, under circumstances otherwise equal, have a preferable claim 
upon the funds of the bounty. 

That once in the early part of every year, on some convenient day, the 
corporation of Queen Anne's Bounty should hold a general board, of which 
fourteen days’ previous notice should be given in the London Gazette. 

That the governors of the bounty shall, annually, send in a return of the 
particulars of their receipts and expenditure to the king in council, to be 
annually laid before both houses of parliament. 

Your committee further recommend, that the salary of the senior clerk in 
the department of the treasurer of the bounty, in consequence of the increased 
duties, should be augmented by 50/. a year, and that of the junior clerk in the 
same department, by 30/, a year. 

By the alerations proposed, your committee are of opinion, that whilst 
about 15001. a year will eventually be gained for the poor livings, the opera- 
tions connected with the receipt and expenditure of first fruits and tenths will 
he carried on in a more regular and satisfactory manner. 

In considering the construction and operations of the boards to which the 
attention of your committee has been directed, your committee could not 
avoid remarking the nature of the funds through which the process of aug- 
mentation is advanced ; and in so doing, it has been impossible for them not 
to perceive that the Liber Regis, though still the legal, is no longer an equal 
rule; and they cannot but be of opinion, that it would neither be unwise nor 
unjust, at some time, to correct the inequalities arising from the changes 
which have taken place since that valuation was made. 

It appears to your committee that first fruits are an oppressive burthen, 
whether on episcopal sees or livings, because they are coincident with the 
expenses of taking possession, which are always considerable. Your com- 
mittee, therefore, are disposed to think that first fruits should be totally 
abolished. But they incline to the opinion, that whenever this shall be done, 
in place of the present tenths, a moderate and graduated impost, according to 
a valuation more nearly representing the actual income, and upon the scale 
adopted for the Irish livings by the third and fourth of William the Fourth, 
c. 37, might be charged upon all future holders of benefices above the yearly 
value of 300/., the produce of which impost might be advantageously applied 
to the more speedy augmentation of small livings, the provision of a retiring 
pension for infirm incumbents of small livings, and to assist in the endow- 
ment of new churches in the various parts of the country in which the 
increase of population will never cease to create a necessity for extraordinary 
aids, 
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CHURCH RATES AND THE DISSENTERS. 
(From the Hertford County Press.) 


WueEN we first took upon ourselves the task of forming an estimate of the 
relative importance of churchmen and dissenters in the county of Hertford, 
we by no means expected to be so successful as we have been in procuring 
returns. We may also state that, although we suspected the insignificance of 
the dissenters as a class, still we did not, we confess, believe that they formed 
so very small a portion of the commonwealth. We started with the resolu- 
tion of giving them the benefit of any doubt which might arise in procuring 
the means of framing the following list, and we have strictly adhered to that 
resolution throughout. It will be seen that, by great exertion, and through 
the kindness of our friends, we have been able to procure returns from sixty- 
nine parishes, and these embrace nearly all the large and most important in 
the county. It will be observed that nearly all the towns and principal vil- 
lages of the county are included in the list; and it is well known that in 
towns and villages the dissenters muster strongest. Those parishes from 
which we have not obtained returns are agricultural ones, and are inhabited 
almost exclusively by churchmen. That our returns are as correct as, in the 
nature of things, they can be, is proved by the fact that we have received no 
complaint respecting any one of the parishes in the list. Indeed, the state- 
ments have been furnished in almost all instances by the churchwardens, to 
whom we beg again to return our best thanks. 

Now, then, let us observe what the result is. Churchmen contribute more 
than in the proportion of ten to one towards church-rates. Of all other rates 
and taxes they furnish a larger proportion still. Being altogether an inferior 
class to the members of the established church, the dissenters neither consume 
taxable articles of luxury, nor render in direct taxes anything equal in propor- 
tion to what they do in ‘church-rates even. Nor do they towards the support 
of the poor; for the tithes are chargeable to the poor-rates, and we may say 
that twenty to one of the tithe-payers are members of the established church. 

Moreover, if we consider the real owners of the property, we shall find that 
the amount furnished by dissenters of all denominations in this county, 
towards the support of the state, is not a thirtieth part of that contributed 
by churchmen; and we have little doubt that the same rule will apply to 
the whole of England on an average. We hope that these facts will 
have some weight with those who rely for their chief support on the enemies 
of the established church, and that they will also tend in some measure to 
curb the vanity of those who would make us believe that they are the only 
portion of her Majesty’s subjects entitled to consideration on the score of 
‘* conscience,” 


Amount paid by 
Parishes. Total Amount. Dissenters. 
Se ih & , ew | 
St. Andrew i 1938 9 3 me 87 17 O 
All Saints ‘iis 109 14 6 aa 18 1 0 
St. John Hertford _ 170 6 A} a 93 3 
Birkendon aa 85 O 9 nae 295 @ @ 
Little Amwell ne $3 18 6 Soe None, 
Hatfield aie pan jae a 944 2 2 te 8 2 3 
Stevenage ove 000 ove ace 15 0 O ove 1s 0 O 
Abbey > wn 204 5 3 ite 30 5 6 
St. Peter C Ss. Alban’s ins 984 12 9 oe 403s 
St. Michael eee te 014 6 
Llitchin ini — Pe si 387 16 O ‘ink le 18 O 
Cheshunt ‘san ala sai an 9395 8 7 ° IO tl S 
Hertingfordbury _— - ii 4715 0 ove Ne oe 
Baldock ee ee ae) we eee 2314 3 
Carried forward . fold 2 8 . £370 14 7 
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0. ai & bed as. @ 
Brought forward .,, 2314 2 &} obs 370 14 
Great Amwell ... ine oi is 89 12 6 aie 6 11 
Hoddesdon “te nee ie hae 140 O 0 ads los O 
Broxbourne... hoe wes swe 3 0 OO tls 0 5 
Wormlay oe ove ove ove 31 0 0 eee None. 
wee.” ds doi ose aes oes 543810 38 te! 438 4 5 
Bengeo ... én i. pie een 37 0 O saa 6 6 9 
Hunsdon ove ove ove oe 56 7 64 eee 817 9 
0 
0 


econ 


Datchworth wee ois = 7 20 0 ‘ne 1 3 O 
Little Berkhamstead ... seo sen 7 0 -_ 012 0 
Barkway .. eee eee eee eee 42 5 Of eve 5 3.0 
Buckland pa wal ics pu 10 15) BS dea 0 3°9 
Standon ... dee — wee ut 84 15 6 “a 1019 6 


? 

Anstey ... eee eee ose eee Wo 0 0 ove None. 
Watford... ix hee tie ads 107 15) 44 rae 1115 9 
Eastwick .. as baa ‘ee nor 17 O10 sie e-3 © 
Braughin.. ove _ eee eee 95 2 84 ese 37 2 
Little Hormead... pan —_ eins hy pee wie None. 
Great Hormead... or ous “a 3117 11 cn 110 0 
Meesden... eee eee cee soe 10 11 10 eee 019 & 
Throcking oe eee o0e é00 38.10 0 éoe 0 3 0 
Layston... wis ie seis sie 112 12 2) a ~~ 3 oe 
Westmill... — see — _~ 35 2 9 wae 018 O 
Aspeden,,. coe ove ove ove 62 18 6 jos 5 6 0 
Widdial ... eee eee ose owe 41 19 9} eee None. 
Essendon.. sos ‘ne kas wii 36 0 4 b 0 7 


4 
Stapleford ose eve ove eee 2216 9 9 4 0 
Little Hadham... ees eee ove o4 16 6 ove G6 28 
Yardley ... eoe ose eee see 82 0 0 oe ee 
Saundridge ... oes eee ion 9) 18 6 eee 2 2.0 
Great Hadham... ‘ee ons sae 80 19 Ok 


j al 515 4) 
Watton ... jee wk ‘Ge aaa 4218 7 sia None — 
Puttenham — ete ve she io 4 7 ae 110 1 
Wheathamstead... sus iin ea ll4 8 2 sie | ee a 
Bovingdon eee ove see ese None. ees None. 

Great Munden ... see das ian 36 2 O a ll O O 
Widford... ses sas eas ive 2219 9 


wie None. 
Gilston ... nes ss we eis oi.6 «@ “se None. 
Sacombe... a0 None. ese None. 
Bishop's Stortford ees eee a None. eee None. 
Weston ... — shi sae “sé 85 15 4 see 10 5 104 
ee as PE a Se! ea ne 3.1311 
Ridge... iia ees ve ads 32 3 6 wus es &,.@ 


North Church ... os dine ea 38 10 4 ees 3 0 104 
Colney ... oes ove ove eee 20 0 0 ove None. 
Rickmansworth... 200 eos ote 050 18 3 ses 48 19 6 
Bushey ... ove see eee one 72 9 23 oes 3 ul Ok 
Albury ... one oes os oes 48 0 O ee 112 0 
Welwyn... are ee 166 7 O wee 14 10 74 


Aston... vee sais aed — 28 17 4} eee O12 4: 
Kensworth ae cee eas ie 23 14 #1 wis 2 0 O 


Shenley ... ove oe _— ove HY 0 0 am 5 00 
King’s Langley... “as cus ase 65 1 6 ria 162 
Otley ste ese ses cua 55 2 2 a 312 6 
Gravely ... sve as _ ne ~*~ Oo O at 2s we 
Lilley... =P ies jaa ix’ 5615 8 ai HW 2? hj 


ee. 


bas lhe nail 


4 
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Tora... .. .. £6356 20 |. £60 9 1 
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CHURCH ROOM IN THE DIOCESE OF SALISBURY. 


Tue following statement of facts is taken from an “ Appeal in behalf of the 
Salisbury Diocesan Church Building Association,” which has heen circulated 
in that diocese. Its value as a statistical document makes it desirable that it 
should be still more widely circulated. A series of such statements, or fuller 
ones, in each diocese, would be most valuable. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS, 


The committee of the Diocesan Association, deeply feeling the urgent neces- 
sity of a permanent addition to its funds, calls the attention of the public to 
the following statement of facts, in the hope that many who have not yet come 
forward in its support will be inclined, on a perusal of them, to add their 
names to the list of its benefactors. 

In an early stage of their proceedings, the committee issued circular inquiries, 
through the medium of the Rural Deans, to every parish in the diocese, with 
a view of ascertaining the actual amount of accommodation (free and appro- 
priated) in the existing churches and chapels, and also the number of inha- 
bitants in each parish prevented by distance from attending any parochial place 
of worship. 

The following cases are selected from these returns, amongst many other 
that might be mentioned, as evincing the need of zealous and persevering 
efforts on the part of the friends, lay and clerical, of the church of England :— 


ARCH DEACONRY OF SARUM. 


Kisherton-Anger, with a population of 1550, has church-room for 300 only, 
and not one free seat. 

Salisbury—The parish of St. Edmund numbers between 4000 and 5000 souls, 
for only 841 of which is accommodation found in the parish church. In 
St. Thomas’s church 50 free seats only are offered to a population of 
2364. 

Crockerton—This hamlet, with a population of 900, lies two miles away from 
the parish church, and a chapel is greatly wanted. 

Heytesbury, Horningsham, and Mere—These three populous parishes all exhibit 
a lamentable deficiency of church-room for their respective inhabitants. 

Westbury—The population of the whole parish is 7354; the parish church 
holds 796, and the chapels of Balton and Dilton, 3 and 25 miles respec- 
tively distant from the church, will together accommodate less than 600 
of a population exceeding 3400 souls. 

In the Deanery of Potterne the deficiency of church-room is most painful to 
contemplate; a few cases are as follows :— 

Bradford, exclusive of the six populous hamlets belonging to it, has a popu- 
lation of 7549, with church-room for 865 only. 

Trowbridge—Population 12,500; church-room for 976. 

Potterne—The inhabitants of the hamlet of Werton are two miles from their 
parish church, 

Urchfont—An agricultural population of nearly 1400, with church-room for 
500 only. 

Melksham—The deficiency of church-room in this important place is very 
great, and will continue so even after the erection of a new church, now 
in progress. 

Buckington—This hamlet, in the parish of Keevil, lies at a great distance from 
the parish church, and requires a chapel. 
Hilperton—Two-thirds of this parish, with a population of 1100, are without 
church-room. <A chapel at Hilperton Marsh would have the double effect 

of relieving Trowbridge as well as its mother church. 
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ARCHDEACONRY OF DORSET. 


eae ba a population of nearly 1200, has church accommodation for 

3 only. 

Broad- Windsor—The distant hamlets of this parish have no chapels of ease. 
A chapel at Childhay is very mach needed. 

Whitchurch Canonicorum—At Marshwood, in this parish, there are nearly 600 
souls, from three to four miles distant from their parish church, who are, 
in fact, without any church-room at all. 

Netherby—Population 5100; church-room 1770. 

Melcombe Regis—Population 6000 ; church-room 2000, 

Weymouth— Population 4000; church-room 1650. 

Cranbourne—In the hamlet of Alderholt, in this parish, the inhabitants are 
seven miles from their parish church. A chapel once existed in this 
hamlet, and the inhabitants are most anxious to rebuild, but require much 
aid. 

Hampreston—Population 1000; church-room 350. 

Stalbridge—Population 2000 ; church-room 436. 

Borton—Population 540; church-room 200. 

The parishioners anxious to build, but unable to raise funds sufficient. 
Portland—Population 3000; church-room 650. A chapel under the Hill is 

much needed, where there is a population of 1500 souls, without any 
church accommodation whatever, their parish church, from which they are 
two miles distant, being unable to accommodate one-fourth of the near 
residents. 

There are several other places much requiring the attention of the friends of 
the established church in this extensive archdeaconry,—viz., Charminster, 
Lytchett Matravers, Spettisbury, Wareham, and others, too numerous to find 
a place in this Appeal. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF WILTS. 


Bedwyn—Population 2300; church-room for 610: free seats 73. There are 
twelve hamlets belonging to this parish, lying from one to four miles dis- 
tant from the church. <A chapel very much wanted. 

Pewsey—Population 1588 ; church-room 466, inclusive of 130 free seats. 

Bromham—Population 1600 ; church-room 400, inclusive of 150 free seats. The 
archdeacon of Wilts strongly urges the pressing necessity of an endowed 
chapel being built at Chittoe, a hamlet adjoining this parish, but belong- 
ing to the parish of Bishops Cannings, from which it is distant six miles. 

Calne, with a population of 5000, has church-room for 1600; but the ham- 
lets of Studly, Derry Hill, and Sandy Lane, lie three miles away from 
their parish church. 

Wootton Basset-—Population 1935; church-room 520. 

Cricklade St, Sampson, with a population of nearly 1200, more than 400 of 
which are from four to six miles distant from their parish church, and may 
be said to be destitute of any church accommodation whatever; has nof¢ ; 
any free seats, 

Cricklade St. Mary—Not less than 40 families require church-room here. 

Purton— Population 1760; church-room 600, 

Stratton—Population 1000, of which 339 lie wide of the parish church, which 
will accommodate 390 only. The officiating minister offers to perform 
gratuitously the services of a chapel at Upper Stratton, which he strongly 
urges the necessity of being built. 

Swindon—Population 1740 ; church-room for 400, exclusive of children. 

Drinkworth, with the hamlet of Grittenham, has a population of 1563 souls, 
with accommodation in the parish church for 500. ; 

Hullavington—Population 563; church-room for 300. This place is named 
chiefly for the purpose of introducing a remark made in the return, which 
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is, in fact, applicable to almost every parish :—‘‘ Many more persons 
would attend church but for the appropriation of the pews, which, although 
calculated according to their capacity, are nevertheless filled only ac- 
cording to the number in family of the owners.” This remark, of uni- 
versal application, shews that the reality of church destitution is much 
greater even than the appearance. 

Chippenham, with a population of 4600 and several outlying hamlets, with 
one small chapel at Titherton, has room in the church for 1200 only. 
The inhabitants of the hamlet of Tewsham, three miles distant, are much 
in want of a chapel. 

Colerne—Population 1000; church-room 280. 

Box—Population 1600; church-room 600. 

Corsham— Population 3000: church-room 800. In this extensive parish an 
additional church is very much needed. 


The foregoing statements are necessarily compendious, but they are suffi- 
cient to shew to the churchmen of Wilts and Dorset how much they have to 
do before even the pressing wants of the diocese are supplied. It is probable 
that at least 30 new churches and chapels will be required for the existing po- 
pulation of the three archdeaconries. Should these 30 additional edifices con- 
tain upon the average 400 sittings each, and the cost of erection, fitting up, 
fencing, &c. &c. &c., be estimated at 3/. per sitting, (which is deemed a fair 
average for buildings plain, yet ecclesiastical, in their structure,) the expense 
of providing for this increase of accommodation for 12,000 souls would be 
36,0002. ; and to enable the Diocesan Association to contribute one-third of 
this sum, it must have a fund in hand of 12,0001. The donations, at present, 
amount to less than half this sum; so that to meet the actual wants of the 
diocese, without taking into account the many cases where aid will be re- 
quired for the enlargement of existing churches and chapels, the funds of the 
association ought to be at least doubled. 

With the most active exertions much time must elapse before the wants of 
the people, too long suffered to accumulate, will be even partially supplied. 
Let every member, then, of the church of England, give that attention to the 
foregoing appeal which the exigences of their church so forcibly demand. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT, 


Reap at the Annual General Court on the 26th of May, 1837. His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair. 

The committte of the Incorporated Society for promoting the Enlargement, 
Building, and Repairing of Churches and Chapels, have to state, with very great 
satisfaction, and with deep thankfulness to the Giver of all good, that, during 
the past year, the society has been enabled to pursue its course of usefulness 
with undiminished activity and success. The last report, while it stated the 
total exhaustion of the society’s funds, expressed at the same time a confident 
anticipation of their replenishment by the collections about to be made 
throughout the kingdom, under the authority of the king’s letter. That 
anticipation has been realized ; the collection already amounts to upwards of 
34,800/.,asum which, though the returns from many parishes have not yet been 
received, exceeds by more than 3,000. the whole amount of the collection 
under the king’s letter in 1834, a result which is the more gratifying, be- 
cause, during the same period, a fund amounting already to 116,0002., for build- 
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ing additional churches in the metropolis, has been raised by the liberatity of 
the public. 

The tabular statement of the society’s operations will shew that this supply 
has come most opportunely to meet the claims upon it for assistance. During 
the last year, the applications received have been 188; a number exceeding 
that of those received in any former year; the grants made have been 108 ; 
only one fewer than in 1836, exactly equal in number to those of 1835, and 
much exceeding those of all former years; the amount of money granted is 
21,872. a sum exceeding by nearly 700/. the amount granted in any former 
year ; while the number of sittings gained by this expenditure is, 41,710, a 
greater number by more than 7,000 than that of any former year; of this 
number, 28,872 are free and unappropriated. 

The committee beg to call attention, not only to the number, but to the 
importance, also, of the grants made by the society in the last year; during 
that period, it has contributed not only to the increase of accommodation in 
existing places of worship, but also to the building of forty-one ADDITIONAL 
churches and chapels, and to the rebuilding of sixteen others upon an enlarged 
plan; for the attainment of which objects it has not hesitated, in thirteen 
cases, to make grants varying from 400/. to 1,000/., and amounting in the 
whole to 7,0001. 

In addition to the collections under the king’s letter, the society has been 
assisted, in the past year, by contributions from diocesan associations. Since 
the last report, new associations of this kind have been formed in the dioceses 
of Bath and Wells, Salisbury, Winchester, and Exeter; and a district com- 
mittee has been established in the Archdeaconry of Cleveland. The com- 
mittee, well aware how beneficial these auxiliaries are, in bringing the society’s 
merits and claims frequently and efficiently before the public, in different 
parts of the kingdom, and thereby augmenting its means, and extending its 
usefulness, congratulate the general court on their yearly increasing number, 
which they cannot but regard as a most satisfactory proof of a generally 
increasing desire to provide for the spiritual wants of the people, according to 
ge ge worship and scriptural doctrines of the church of England. 

The committee have also great pleasure in stating, that during the last year 
the society has received several liberal contributions from individuals; a list of 
which is annexed to this report; among those they beg particularly to notice 
a munificent donation of 2,0001., from George Davenport, Esq., of Lime-street, 
London. 

Upon the whole, the committee, in concluding this the nineteenth annual 
report of the society’s operations, while they reflect with joy and gratitude 
upoy the past, look forward with confidence to the future; bearing in mind 
that the society, since its establishment in 1818, has expended no less a sum 
than 220,7311., and has thereby been instrumental in providing 354,925 addi- 
tional sittings in churches and chapels, of which 262,306 are free, they cannot 
but entertain a full persuasion that the spirit of Christian piety and benevo- 


lence, to which, under the blessing of God, the society owes its rise and sup- 
port, will still enable it to go on and prosper. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE LORD'S DAY. 


As the subject of the observance of the sabbath has been so often before the' 
public lately, it is thought that the following collection of canons &c. will 
not be an unimportant Document, as shewing the light in which it has been 
viewed by the church in various ages. The collection is made by one whose 


extensive and accurate learning has often contributed most valuable matter to 
this Magazine. 
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Canons and Regulations regarding the Observance of the Lord's Day, which have 
obtained in the Church at different times. 


CANONS OF THE ANTE-NICENE CHURCH. 
(Commonly called Apostolic.) 


Canon 65. If a clergyman be found fasting on the Lord's day, or on the 
sabbath, with one exception, let him be deposed; if a layman, let him be se- 
parated.—Conc. i. 39. 

Council of Eliberes, 305. 

Canon 21. If any one in a city do not come to church for three Lord’s 
days, let him abstain for a short time, that he may appear to be under cor- 
rection.—Conce. i. 973, 

Council of Gangra, 340. 


Canon 18. If any one, for the sake of what is called exercise, fast on the 
Lord's day, let him be anathema.—Conc. ii. 423. 


Council of Laodicea, 367. 


Canon 29. That it does not behove Christians to Judaize or rest on the sab- 
bath, but that they should work on that day; preferring, if possible, to rest 
upon the Lord’s day as Christians. But if they be found Judaizing, let them 
be anathema with Christ.—Ibid. 1501. 


Code of the African Church, 418. 


Canon 61. This also is to be sought, that the spectacles of theatres, and of 
other games, be removed from the Lord’s day, and the other holy days [cele- 
berrimis] of the Christian religion, &c.—Ibid. 1085. 


Council of Agde, 506. 
Canon 12. [Excepts the Sundays in Lent from fasting.]—Cone. iv. 1385. 
Canon 47. By special ordination, we enjoin that the entire mass be observed 
by the laity on the Lord’s day; so that the people presume not to go out upon 
the priest’s blessing, If they do so, let them be publicly reproved by the 
bishop.—Ibid. 1391, 
Council of Orleans, 511. 


Canon 31. A bishop may not be absent from the church which is nearest 
to him on the Lord’s day, unless he be hindered by infirmity.—Ibid. 1409. 


Council of Tarragon, 516. 


Canon 4. That no bishop, or presbyter, or clerk, presume to determine any 
business proposed to him on the Lord’s day, but only to discharge the ap- 
pointed solemnities to God.—-Tbid. 1564. 


Council of Orleans, 538. 


Canon 28. Because the people are persuaded that on the Lord’s day they 
ought not to make journeys with horses, or oxen, or carriages, nor prepare 
anything for victual, nor exercise anything pertaining to the cleansing their 
houses or persons, (which thing is proved to belong rather to Jewish than 
Christian observance,) we decree that that which might lawfully be done be- 
fore, be lawful still. But as regards husbandry, ploughing or vinedressing, 
mowing, reaping, threshing, ditching, or hedging, we think they ought to 
abstain, in order that they who are near the church may more conveniently 
have leisure for the grace of prayer. But if any one be found occupying him- 
self in the forementioned works which are forbidden, let it rest with the cor- 
rection of the priest, and not in the injunction of the layman, how he ought to 
be amended.—Conce. vy. 302. 

[To the same effect, Council of Cabaillon, 650, Conc. vi. 391; also Council 
of Vernon, 755, Canon #4, Cone. vi. 1668.] 
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Council of Orleans, 549. 


Canon 20. Out of regard to mercy, we have thought it right that this be 
observed, that they who for any faults are sent to prison be sought out by the 
archdeacon or the head of the church, that the necessity of the prisoners be 
mercifully alleviated, according to the divine command; and, under the bishop, 
let some faithful and careful person provide what is necessary for them, and 
let sufficient food be supplied to them from the house of the church.—Ibid. 396. 


Council of Auxerre, 578. 


Canon 16. It is not lawful on the Lord’s day to yoke oxen, or to exercise 
other works, except for appointed causes.—Ibid. 959. 


Council of Mascon, 585. 


Canon 4. .... Likewise we decree, that on all Lord’s days the oblation of 
the altar be offered by all men and women, both in bread and wine, that by 
these sacrifices they may both be freed from the burthen of their sins, and be 


found worthy to be partakers with Abel, and the others who have offered 
righteously .—Ibid. 982. 


Trullan or Quin Sextine Council, 692. 


Canon 90. We have canonically received from our Divine Father, who 
honoured the resurrection of Christ, not to bend the knee on the Lord’s day. 
Lest, therefore, we should shew ourselves ignorant of this custom, we certify 
the faithful, that, after the evening entrance of the priests to the altar on the 
sabbath, no one, according to the custom which is observed, bend the knee 
until the following evening or the Lord’s day; whereupon, after the entrance 
at complines, again bending the knee, we thus offer prayers to the Lord. For 
commencing at the night which preceded our Saviour’s resurrection, which 
was after the sabbath, we thence begin our spiritual hymns, completing the 


feast from darkness till light, so that we celebrate the resurrection in an 
entire day and night.—Conc. vi. 1179. 


Laws of King Ina, 692. 

3. If a slave do any work on the Lord’s day by the command of his lord, 
let him be free, and let the lord pay thirty shillings. But if he attempt it 
without his lord’s command, let him be beaten, or at least redeem the fear of 
the rod ata price. If a freeman work on this day without the command of 
his lord, let him be given to bondage, or pay sixty shillings. Let a priest pay 
double, if he offend in this way.—lIbid. 1325. 


Council of Berkhampstead, 697. 
Canon 10. If on the evening before Sunday, after the sun is gone down, or 
in the evening before Monday, after the setting of the sun, a slave do any 


servile work by command of his lord, let the lord pay eighty shillings for the 
deed. 


Canon 11. Ifa slave travel on these days, let him pay his lord six shillings, 
or be beaten. 


Canon 12. If a freeman do this at the time forbidden, let him incur the 
penalty of the healsfang; and let the man who apprehends him have half the 


fine, and of the wirgild.—Conc. vi. 1378 
From the Excerptions of Egbert, Archbishop of York, 740. 

104. An institution of the Fathers. Men must do nothing on the Lord’s 
day, but attend on God with hymns, and psalms, and spiritual songs.— 
Johnson’s Eccles. Canons, i. a. 740. 

Council of Cloveshoo, 747. 


Canon 14. That the Lord’s day be celebrated by all with due veneration, 
and wholly set apart for divine service. And let all abbots and priests, on 
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that most sacred day, remain in their monasterics and churches, and say 
solemn mass; and, laying aside all external business, and secular meetings, 
and journeyings, except the cause be invincible, let them, by preaching, in- 
struct the servants subject to them, from the oracle of holy scripture, the rules 
of religious conversation, and of good living. It is also decreed that, on that 
day, and the great festivals, the priests of God do often invite the people to 
meet in the church to hear the word of God, and be often present at the sacra- 
ments of masses, and at preaching of sermons.—Cone, vi. 1577. 


Bavarian Council, 772. 


Canon 1. Concerning the Lord’s day, it is thus determined, that it be held 
in such honour as is written in the law, and in the decrees of the canons. 
And if any one presume to act contrary to the law or the canons, let him be 
punished as is there written.—Cone, vi. 1794. 


Chapter of Aix-la-Chapelle, 789. 


81. We decree likewise, as our Lord also enjoined in the law, that servile 
works be not done on Lord’s days; as also my ancestor of good memory 
commanded in his synodal edicts, that neither the men exercise rustic labours, 
that is, vinedressing, ploughing, &c., but there are three carrying (carraria?) 
works which may be done on the Lord’s day—arms, victuals, and, if per- 
chance it be necessary, to take one to the sepulchre. Likewise, let not women 
work embroideries, &c. ; nor may wool be carded, nor clothes publicly washed, 
nor linen beaten, nor let barbers shave ; that, by all means, the honour and rest 
of the Lord’s day may be preserved. But let them from all parts meet at 
church to solemnize mass, and praise God for all his goodness done to us on 
that day.—Conc. vii. 987. 

Council of Frejus, 791. 

Canon 13. We command all Christians to honour the Lord’s day with all 
reverence and honourable religion, commencing at the beginning of the night, 
(that is, on the vesper of the sabbath,) which is lightened in the first of the 
sabbath, when the bell [signum] shall sound, or it is the hour for celebrating 
the office of vespers, not in honour of the last sabbath, but for that holy night 
of the first sabbath, that is, of the Lord’s day. Men must abstain, in the first 
place, from all sin, and from all carnal work, even from their own wives, and 
from all earthly work, and be occupied in nothing but prayer, meet at church 
with the utmost devotion of mind, and, laying aside all clamour of suits, with 
charity and affection bless God the Father, and praise with all the marrow of 
the heart the only begotten Son of God, who sanctified that day by his glo- 
rious resurrection, and sing a hymn to the Holy Ghost, who blessed it with 
his wonderful advent, when in fiery tongues he descended upon the blessed 
apostles. Moreover, almost all the gifts of graces are believed to have been 
conferred upon the world on that day. From that day the Lord, after his re- 
surrection, breathed upon his disciples the Holy Ghost for the remission of 
sins. On that day the Lord, in the desert, fed five thousand men with five 
loaves. On that‘day, he first rained manna in the wilderness; and many 
other largesses of spiritual things have been manifested upon that day, all of 
which it would be tedious to recount in order. For this is the sabbath of the 
Lord, delicate, (Isaiah, Iviii. 13,) of which the scripture (Exod. xxxv. 2) saith, 
“ Whoso doeth any servile work (i. e., of sin) therein, let him die the death.” 
Moreover, if it spoke of that sabbath which the Jews celebrate, which is the 
last in the week, and which our rustics observe, it would say only the sab- 
bath, and would not add, delicate and mine. But because it wished to make a 
difference between that and this which is the Lord’s day, therefore it added 
mine, as though it would say mine, not yours; delicate, not stained with your 
observations ; and, therefore, it is to be honoured and worshipped by us with 
all reverence.—Cone, vii. 1008. 


To be continued. 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 





Anotuer session of parliament has closed, and has left church affairs 
exactly in the same condition as when it commenced, The ministers, 
indeed, talked of passing certain church bills, but that was all. The 
newspapers told us that, after the church-rates bill was introduced, 
dissensions took place in the church commission, which would prevent 
its doing any ‘further business till that bill was disposed of. There is, 
probably, only newspaper authority for this; but, whatever the case 
may be, July 1837 leaves the church, as far as legislative enactments 
go, just where it was in July 1836, The great bills as to cathedrals 
and pluralities have not been touched this session ; and one of its last 
acts is a repetition, for another year, of the suspension of preferments 
bill. 

Had the nation continued under the same monarch, it would have 
been difficult to speculate how far good or evil was likely to arise from 
this delay. At first sight, it would seem, indeed, that, as the ery 
against the church has been passing away, and is now almost or en- 
tirely gone, and as a tendency towards conservative principles has, 
doubtless, manifested itself more decidedly within the last two or three 
years, a government which either wished to retain more church 
patronage, or had been so minded, on any other account, might have 
passed bills which would have exacted less heavy sacrifices from the 
church, as to her cathedral dignities, than are now expected from her. 
But, at the same time, it is quite clear that, since the reform bill» was 
passed, the feeling towards the establishment, or any other of the great 
institutions of the country, is only one, and by no means the most 
material, element in deciding its danger or safety. In times of poli- 
tical quiet, indeed, such feeling may have great weight, but at no 
other time. Since the passing of that bill, till a very recent period, it 
has happened that everything has been favourable to tranquillity,— 
that is to say, the great “manufac turing and commercial interests have 
been in a state of high prosperity ; and while the mechanics of Shef- 
field or Birmingham. were receiving good wages, and they and their 
families were consequently living in comfort, the revolutionist knew 
well enough that he should expend his breath upon them in vain, But 
such prosperity is, of all things, the most uncertain, nor can any human 
being say how long it may be absent, as soon as it has once fled. The 
very instant, then, that you have large masses of men out of work, 
and, consequently, suffering the dreadful privations of want, and, what 
is worse, seeing their families suffer, then, too, persons—one had almost 
said creatures—like Mr. Attwood of Birmingham know that the right 
time is come for addressing to these miserable and deluded men the 
odious language of revolution and destruction. We, indeed, may 
laugh at Mr. Attwood’s erecting himself into a revolutionary hero, 
and know that he has not powers enough to guide, for three hottrs! 
the storm that he might raise; but it cannot be denied that he, and 
such as he, might, under circumstances of commercial and manufac- 
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turing distress, again call into action a wild and destructive spirit ; 
that it might prevail longer, and be more violent in its tendency, than 
it was under similar circumstances when the reform bill was passed, 
and that, with the increased powers which that bill has given to the 
democratic element of our constitution, no human wisdom could pre- 
dict the destructive results. But thus much is certain, that the spirit 
now spoken of is adverse to all things that are, not because they are 
evil, but because they are, and that, consequently, the establishment, 
or any of the other great institutions of the country, might, under such 
political circumstances, be destroyed, or irreparably injured, by the 
mere destructive spirit of revolution, while there was not only no just 
subject of complaint, but no real feeling in the country against it. 

If all this was obviously true, while there was unquestionably a 
tendency to quiescence, as has been the case for the last two or three 
years, and if, consequently, all speculation on church affairs was ne- 
cessarily merged in larger questions, much more is all this true at the 
present moment. ‘The commencement of a new reign necessarily 
leads to a dissolution of parliament, and, for obvious reasons, must 
produce a crisis,—that is to say, one party will, beyond all doubt, 
make a vehement struggle to maintain and strengthen its ascendancy ; 
and the other, if it is just to itself, to its country, and its God, ought 
not to be behindhand in a struggle which will probably be decisive 
of the fate of the country for an indefinite period. ‘There can be 
little question that, whether this party exerts itself or not, it might do 
so with an energy that would ensure its success; but still, parties as 
well as men must be judged, not by what they might do, but by what 
they actually do. Ifthe conservative party should be beaten on the 
present occasion, their opponents might say, plausibly enough, that 
declarations to the effect that the defeat was owing, not to weakness, 
but to apathy, were mere idle words, or tricks of party. ‘They might, 
plausibly enough, represent to the youthful sovereign, that the result 
of an election, in which it could not be doubted that each party would 
put forth its utmost strength, and which had ended in the triumph of 
one, was decisive of the opinion of the majority of the nation, And 
what would that opinion appear to be? Her Majesty’s discernment 
could not fail to inform her that the party actually in possession of 
place is in possession of very little besides; that they are but instru- 
ments in the hands of parties more powerful than themselves, and 
allowed to retain place only till it suits those parties to make a moye- 
ment in advance, and to declare more distinctly their ulterior objects ; 
that, in short, if a parliament opposed to conservative principles is 
returned, it is returned, not by whigs, but by radicals; that is to say, 
by persons desirous of changing the institutions of the country. ‘The 
opinion of the nation, then, as thus presented to our amiable and gra- 
cious sovereign, on her accession to the throne of her ancestors, must 
tend to convince her that she was called to reign over a people which 
had lost its love for its ancient institutions, and was anxious to sub- 
vert them. Who can answer for the consequences ? Who can pre- 
stune to speculate on the fate of the establishment under such cireum- 
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stances? Who can augur any good for it, if the destinies of the 
country are committed to the hands of the movement party ? 

What is there for the churchman who believes the establishment 
to be an instrument—an invaluable instrument—of good, to do, but to 
turn in prayer to the God of all mercy, and beseech him to forgive a 
thankless nation the neglect and rejection of countless blessings, the 
daring violations of his commandments, the carelessness about his ser- 
vice, the desecration of his sabbaths, and the many other presump- 
tuous sins by which they have offended against his majesty, and to pre- 
serve to their descendants that pure form of the faith, “as it is in 
Jesus,” which alone preserves its proper position, free alike from the 
corruptions of papacy, and the wild anarchy of ultra-protestantism ? 


REGISTRATION BILLS, 


A STAFFORDSHIRE newspaper states, that Archdeacon Hodson has 
given his clergy information to the effect that it is imperative upon 
them to marry parties who have obtained certificates from the regis- 
trar, without publication of banns; but that the archdeacon further 
gives his clergy notice, that this information does not pretend to carry 
any authority with it. ‘There must be some mistake in this paragraph, 
or some explanation of it, as a person in authority would never take 
the trouble of simply publishing an opinion, accompanied by a decla- 
ration that it is of little or no value. In all probability, Archdeacon 
Hodson has adopted the reasonable course of taking counsel’s opinion, 
has mentioned what that opinion is to the clergy of his archdeaconry, 
and at the same time has very properly reminded them, that such 
opinion, although it is the dest authority, until a decision on the point 
has been given in a court of justice, is not of equal weight with such 
decisions. If, however, counsel’s opinion has not yet been taken on 
the point, it is surely high time that it should ; and the opinions of two 
eminent lawyers, a common and civil lawyer, could be obtained by any 
five-and-twenty or thirty clergy who were sufficiently interested in the 
matter to subscribe a guinea each, and send a case to a respectable 
attorney in London. 


THE CASE OF THE CATHEDRALS.—THE SELECT COMMITTER. 


Wuen Lord J.Russell moved for the select committee to inquire into the 
mode of granting and renewing leases of the landed and other property 
of the bishops, deans, and chapters, and other ecclesiastical bodies, in 
England and Wales, and into the probable amount of any increased 
value which might be obtained by an improved management, with a 
due consideration of the interests of the established church and of the 
present lessees of such property, it was thought that some of his lord- 
ship's expressions implied somewhat of a misgiving as to the lawfulness 
of the enterprise he was undertaking. In order to shew how far the 
iuisgivings of the noble lord were well-founded, it is to be borne 
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in mind that cathedral property has been created and accumulated, 
under the sanction of the law of the land, in many instances from the 
most remote times, in others (the new foundations) from the time of 
Henry VIII. In each case, the same law that allowed of the endow- 
ments of cathedrals provided that the management and complete con- 
trol over the property should be vested in certain parties connected 
with the cathedrals, whose business it should be to dispose of the pro- 
ceeds of the estates &c. connected with the church, in a manner di- 
rected by the statutes of each foundation. Various Acts of Parlia- 
ment have from time to time passed for the regulation of capitular 
bodies, as for that of property generally ; but it may safely be affirmed 
that none have ever recognised the power embodied in Lord J. Rus- 
sell’s committee. Even the legislature does not assume the right, without 
rhyme or reason, to demand at any time and for any cause that chap- 
ters should yield up the title-deeds, leases, deeds of foundation, &c. Xe., 
for the inspection of the curious. But if this has never been done by 
the legislature, one can scarcely le prepared to suppose that an irre- 
sponsible committee of either House of Parliament can have any well- 
founded right whatever to do that for which, it is conceived, the 
statute-book itself affords no precedent. If this, however, be so, it 
behoves all reflecting persons to consider whether or not the’time can 
be far distant before a committee of the House of Commons may not 
find out some improved method of letting the lands &c. of such over- 
grown holders of property as the Marquis of Westminster, so as at the 
same time to afford the nominal owner sufficient for all the purposes 
of aristocratic life, and yet so as to produce a surplus which may con- 
veniently be applied for the liquidation of the national debt, or other 
like economic purpose. Considerations of this nature are more especially 
worthy the regard of such possessors of ecclesiastical property as the 
Dukes of Bedford and Norfolk, and others; for the acts of parliament 
which confirm the grants made of monastic property totheirancestors are 
precisely similar in principle to those acts of the legislature which con- 
firmed the foundations of the new cathedrals. There is this further simi- 
larity, also, between the two cases, that the property granted is still in 
the hands of the natural or legal representatives of the parties to whom 
the grants were originally made. Frequent alienations of such grants 
have, in many cases, taken place ; and it might not be easy, without the 
most manifest injustice, to disturb the tenure of property so circum- 
stanced. But no difficulties of this nature encumber the ecclesiastical 
possessions of the Dukes of Bedford and Norfolk, and some others, If 
any state purpose can be pleaded for depriving deans and chapters of the 
management and control of their property, there cannot long be much 
pretence for withholding from the consciences of dissenters the benefit 
which an improved mode of letting ecclesiastical endowments now in 
the hands of the laymen above-mentioned might occasion, considering 
that those laymen can produce no more legal or chartered rights to 
their possessions than what may be pleaded by the cathedrals in ques- 
tion. It is much to be wished that the chapters of the different cathe- 
drals would take legal advice on the legality of what cannot but he 
regarded as a portentous interference with the rights of property by 
Vou. NIL—_fuyust, 1837. 2F 
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the House of Commons. It is a well-established principle, that no court 
of law can compel the production of title-deeds or other like doeu- 
ments; and it does not appear how any committee of parliament can 
assume powers unknown to the legal tribunals of the country, unless 
by laying claim to powers which it is difficult to reconcile with the 
hitherto sacred rights of property, or with any rational principles of 
civil liberty. 


—— 


THE LATE BISHOP CORRIE. 


Tue following brief memoir of Bishop Corrie has been forwarded by 
the kindness of a friend. 


“The late Bishop of Madras having been appointed chaplain to the Hon. 

East India Company in 1806, proceeded during that year to his destination in 
Bengal. It was not long after Mr. Corrie’s arrival in India, before he was 
stationed at Chunar, where, as also at Benares, he devoted such time as was 
not occupied by his own immediate duties as chaplain to the instruction of 
the native population in the great truths of the gospel. For this important 
labour Mr. Corrie had taken great pains to qualify himself by acquiring the 
native language, and thus was enabled to declare to the idolatrous Hindoos in 
their own tongues the wonderful works of God; he established schools also, 
and engaged a native Christian to instructand catechize such children as were 
sent to them; he was instrumental likewise whilst here in procuring a small 
church to be built at Secrole, and another at Benares. Mr. Corrie remained 
at Chunar for about four years, after which he removed to Cawnpore, where 
Martyn, his college friend’ and fellow chaplain, had been stationed ; here, how- 
ever, Mr. Corrie did not remain long, for, owing to a severe attack of a bilious 
nature, he was obliged to leave Cawnpore at the end of about a year, and to 
proceed to sea for the benefit of his health. On his recovery, Mr. Corrie was 
stationed at Agra; he entered on his labours at that place in 1813, having 
taken with him Abdool Messech, a converted native, who was afterwards 
ordained by Bishop Heber, and died in the faith of Jesus Christ, after a life 
spent in every way worthy of the Christian profession. Under the direction 
of Mr. Corrie, a congregation of native Christians was established at Agra, 
which rapidly increased, and is still flourishing. Mr. Corrie had not been 
stationed at Agra more than two years, when a second bilious attack obliged 
him to visit England ; his great desire, however, to make known the destitute 
condition of the heathen world did not permit him to give that attention to his 
health which his friends could have desired; for he engaged himself almost 
beyond his strength in preaching for the Church Missionary Society, in Lon- 
don, and in various parts of the kingdom. 

In 1817, Mr. Corrie returned to India, and was stationed at Benares ; whilst 
here, he procured a church to be built at Chunar; he forwarded, also, the 
building of a chapel at Buxar, to the native Christians of which place his 
ministrations extended. Here, also, he devoted much of his time and thoughts 
to carry into effect the plans and intentions of the Church Missionary Society, 
by establishing schools for the Christian education of Hindoos and Mahome- 
tans. In fact, during the whole of the time Mr. Corrie was performing the 
arduous duties of chaplain at large military stations, he never ceased to labour 
as a devoted missionary among the heathen; and, whilst the zeal and judg- 
ment with which those labours were conducted received the commendation 
of Mr. Corrie’s diocesan, the lamented Bishop Middleton, the real conversion 
of many natives to the faith of Christ was the reward with which theigreat 

Head of the church honoured the work of his servant. 

In 1819, Mr. Corrie became chaplain at the presidency. His zeal for the 

promotion of the gospel among the heathen did not, however, abate, as was 
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sufficiently testified by his unceasing exertions for the promotion of education, 
and by his many other labours for the amelioration of the moral condition of 
the natives; among other things, he lent his cordial aid to the first attempts 
made to educate the native females ; an undertaking apparently chimerical and 
hopeless, but which has been abundantly prospered by God, mainly through 
the agency of Mrs. Wilson, and which must ultimately be the means of pro- 
ducing the most important results on the moral character of the whole native 
population. 

On the death of Dr. Loring, Mr. Corrie was appointed by Bishop Heber to 
the Archdeaconry of Calcutta, in 1823. This appointment, however, did not 
altogether prevent Mr. Corrie from attending to the instruction of the con- 
gregations of native Christians ; he never failed to address them as opportunity 
served ; and besides the book of Common Prayer which he had previously 
translated into Hindoostanee for their use, he translated also many of the 
homilies, and an abridgment of scripture. The prayer book was also trans- 
lated into Persian, at his instigation and under his superintendence ; and he 
moreover drew up outlines of ancient history, in English, for the use of the 
native youth. It is understood, also, that ‘the Calcutta High School, esta- 
blished under the auspices of Bishop Turner, was promoted and organized 
mainly by the exertions and counsel of the Archdeacon. 

When, on the expiration of the East India Company’s charter, it was 
decided to erect the presidencies of Madras and Bombay into bishopricks, 
Archdeacon Corrie was selected to fill the bishoprick of Madras. In 1834, he 
accordingly proceeded to England to be consecrated; but’ with what un- 
feigned devotion of heart and humility of spirit he consented to take the 
oversight of the church of Christ is well known to those who had the happiness 
of being intimately acquainted with him ; all his natural feelings (and his affec- 
tion for his relations was of the most devoted character) led ‘him to desire to 
spend his last days in his native land, in the society of the members of his fa- 
mily, and friends ; a residence of nearly twenty-eight years in India involved the 
moral certainty that his going back to that exhausting climate would be followed 
either by a necessity for his speedy return to England, or by his early death ; 
yet the prospect of being instrumental in promoting the extension of the cause 
of God outweighed every other consideration in the mind of Archdeacon 
Corrie. After, therefore, having been created doctor in civil law, in the 
University of Cambridge, by royal mandate, Mr. Corrie was consecrated 
Bishop of Madras in the chapel at Lambeth, on Trinity Sunday, 1835, and 
within a fortnight after that he sailed for Madras, and took possession of his 
see in the October following. With what unwearied labours he devoted him- 
self to the duties of his high calling it is not necessary to say, further than 
that, during the fifteen months of his episcopate, he lost no opportunity for 
setting “ forth the glory of God, and forwarding the salvation of all men 
until it pleased God, by a sudden death, to call his servant to the rest of hea- 
ven, on Sunday, Feb. 5th of the present year. 


The following summar y of Bishop Corrie’s character is extracted 
from the Madras Pape r which announced his death, 


“ His striking humility, his eminent zeal, his devoted fidelity to the cause 
of simple evangelical truth, his transparent purity of character and spirituality 
of mind, his calm judgment, his firmness in essentials, his liberal views, were 
the religious and intellectual endowments which raised high hopes of his 
being a truly eminent bishop. Nor did his exceeding urbanity and gentle- 
ness, his condescension to all, his affectionate attention to the young, and his 
extraordinary winning voice and look, fail to be reckoned up amongst those 
characteristics which drew towards him the hearts and hopes of thousands.” 


It is not possible to close this brief memoir without adverting to 
the severe trials to which the church in India has been exposed by 
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the early and frequent removal of her bishops ; humanly speaking, 
nothing seemed more desirable than that the first bishop of Madras 
should have been spared until such regulations and order should have 
been established as should have placed ecclesiastical affairs in that 
diocese on something like a permanent foundation ; yet it has pleased 
the Disposer of all events to ordain otherwise, and we may be assured, 
therefore, that this prelate has not been removed from the services of 
the church until he had fulfilled the ministry which God had en- 
trusted to him. ‘This consideration, too, should not be lost sight of,— 
viz., that the kind of fatality whic h seems to hang over the bishops of 
India will not fail to deter any man from undertaking the office, who 
has not the spirit of a martyr; and thus the chureh will indirectly 
be blessed by her greatest losses, It would be a great solace to the 
spirit of all who are interested in the well- being of the infant chureh 
of India, if they could thus be led to resolve the apparent cause of all 
the trials to which it has been exposed to the simple ordination of 
God. In these trials, however, as in most ‘others, the unhallowed 
spirit of the world is but too apparent, as that principle which, ever at 
war with God, directs its utmost efforts to thwart his merciful pur- 
poses to mankind, by harassing the church. 


In some ages, this is 
manifested by outward persec ution: 


in others, by pernicious heresies ; 
in all, by a determined, though varied, hostility to the progress of the 
saving truths of the gospel. Hence, in our “days, all that so-called 
libe rality which is tolerant to every system, but that which admits of 
no compromise between Christ and Belial. Hence that niggard 


parsimony which measures the spiritual wants of souls by the rule of 


party ; and hence that imperfect provision for the spiritual instruction 
of our colonies, which leaves our Indian bishops and clergy no choice 
nut a martyr’s grave, or to suffer multitudes of their fe low-men to re- 
main unconsoled by the offices of religion. ‘These reflections are, 
unhap pily, but too obvious to all who are acquainted with the neces- 
sity which the paucity of chaplains laid upon Bishop Corrie to labour 
far be vond his strength, merely to supply that spiritual destitution 
which he beheld around him, but which he could not otherwise 
remedy. And though it must ever be a cause of thanksgiving to God 
that a Christian bis shop i is found to prefer the souls of men to his own 
life, yet it is worth the consideration of those whose duty and in 
whose power it is to remedy a state of things pregnant with such 


fearful consequences, how far the blood of souls may not hereafter be 
required at their heinile 


There is one other subject connected with the loss of Bishop Corrie 
which it is necessary to notice, although it can be but very briefly. 
It is very deeply to be lamented that the Madras committee of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel should have thought it right 
on his decease to remove Mr. T hompson, whom he had ap ypointed to 
superintend the Vepery Seminary, and that they should have placed 
another (a German, a ‘Mr. Kohn.) in his situation. This is entire ly in 
contradiction to the rules of the society, which expressly places their 
missionaries and other functionaries under the immediate control ot 
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the ecclesiastical superior of the district in which they are—at Madras, 
under that of the bishop, or, in his absence, or during a vacancy of 
the see, under that of the Archdeacon. This was done, however, 

(the writer believes,) absolutely in spite of the remonstrance of 
the archdeacon! ‘The Madras committee have in this instance out- 
stepped their authority, and their resolution and appointment have been 
annulled by a counter-resolution of the London committee. The 
Vepery Seminary is one of the stations of the society, and it is highly 
injurious to the best interests of religion that the power which has 
been committed by the society to + the ecclesiastical authorities of any 
district should be usur ped by a local committee, which, however use- 

ful and however serviceable, when it confines itself to its legitimate 
sphere, becomes a source of danger and of dispute when it assumes 
powers to which it has no claim, and defies the very authorities which 
it is bound to respect. 


Ir may be well here briefly to advert to a circumstance which is of 
more imapostanice than at first sight it would seem to be,—to the nature 
of the books (even the copy- -books) used in charity schools (whether 
daily or Sunday schools) conducted on what are called iberal prin- 
ciples. There has been forwarded to the office of this Magazine, by 
a friend on whoin reliance can be placed, a sample of the copy-books 
lately used in a Sunday school in the north of England. It was shewn 
to that friend by the clergyman of the parish, who has since rescued 
the school from such unw orthy guidance, and himself become its 
superintendent. ‘The copy-book consists of a few blank leaves, pre- 
ceded and followed by some pages of letter-press, with a few rude 
wood-cuts. In some cases, the letter-press is innocent enough, con- 
sisting of useful tables and general information; but in the first page, 
and in some other parts, violent and revolutionary sentiments are in- 
terspersed. It might be well to present the reader with a fac-simile of 
the first page, but that would be honouring so infamous a production 
too much. ‘Two or three of the sentiments shall be quoted, and that 
must suffice. Under a church reversed is written— 
** Let every tub stand on its own bottom.” 


Under an indistinct device, which it is not worth while to attempt to 
decipher, is written 


‘* Let kings, princes, and trumpery of that sort, break each other's noses; it is 
enough for the people to take care of themselves, and resist taxes.”’ 


Truly these, and other similar sentiments, are such as this liberal 
age may be happy to see placed before the eyes of the rising genera- 
tion of our poorer brethren! It is worth w hile to state the name of the 
printer and publisher, as given in this title-page, which concludes 
thus :— Printed and sold by J. Fletcher, 23, Market-place, Man- 
chester. For ready money.”’ Mr. J. Fletcher professes to be a whole- 

sale dealer in children’s books. 

These circumstances require no comment. The mere statement 
that they are not imaginary evils is enough to set the clergy and others 
on their “guard. 
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Ir is encouraging to find that the Additional Curates’ Fund is making : 
its way so well that it has now an annual income of nearly 50002, | 
besides the donations, which amount to upwards of 20002. It can- 
not be too earnestly recommended, for it still must need very much 
additional support to give it any extended influence. On looking 
over the list of subscriptions, one cannot but remark that the laity 
have not answered the call (with some splendid exceptions) as they 
might have been expected to do, for about a quarter of the above annual 
subscriptions come from a portion of the bench of bishops. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


The Lord Bishop of Norwich, Clerk of the Closet to her Majesty. 
Ball, John, V. of St Lawrence’s, Reading, a Surrogate for the Archdeaconry of Oxford. 
Belins, C..........eee0eeeee Lead Master of Guildford Grammar School. 


Clarke, J. William ...... Lecturer of Leeds Parish Church. 

COR, AlbOR os torcoccsseees Domestic Chaplain to Lord Carew, 

Corfe, Arthur .........++. Vice-Principal of Elizabeth College, Guernsey. 

Deans, James .....+..006. the Chaplaincy in aid of the Vicar of Crediton. 

A ef ee Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Sussex. 

Keble, Thomas, Vicar of Bisley, Rural Dean of the Deanery of Stonehouse. 

Phillips, Alfred ......... Master of the Free Grammar School, Crewkerne, Somerset. 


RESIGNATIONS. 





Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Attwood, George, Saxthorpe V Norfolk Norwich Pemb. Hall, Camb. 
Fawkes, A......000. Otley V. W. York York Lord Chancellor 


PREFERMENTS. 


Allen, J. N. ....0. Bromley St. Leonard D. Middlesex London J. Walter, Esq. 
Hie. Andrew, John .... Worsborough P. C. W. York York Rector of Darfield 
Arlett, Henry... Saxthorpe V. Norfolk Norwich Pemb. Hall, Camb. 
EE 2 EE. casectcns Weare V. Somerset B. & W. D. and C. of Bristol 
Commeline, J...... Redmarley D’ Abitot R. Worcester Worcester Nrs. Niblett 
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De Grey, Hon. F. a payee \ Suffolk = Norwich Lord Walsingham 


Dudding, H.W... Little Stoneham R. Suffolk = Norwich Wm. Haydon, Esq. 


Graham, W. Hall, Great Bromley R. Essex London On his own petition 
Grantham, J. I... Cookham V. Berks Sarum J. Rogers, Esq. 
Hall, G. Crccseseeee ; vege C. Gloucester Gloucester D. & C. of Gloucester 
Ilarkness, — ...... East Brent V. Somerset B.& W. Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Hart, Joshua ...... Otley V. W. York York Lord Chancellor 
Hewlett, A. ...-- Lockwood Don. W. York York V. of Almondbury 

( Trustees pf Felstead 
Houghton, John... Matching V. Essex London 


School, on nom. of 
2 Bp. of London 
( Bp. & Chaneellor of 
Hutton, W. P.... St. Thomas, Kendal Westmor. Chester 2 Chester, and others, 
the Trustees 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron: 
Jones, Prowse ... Berkeley V. Glouces. Glouces. Lord Seagrave 
Marshall, Wm. ... Weston Royland V. Somerset B.& W. Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Oxenden, Montagu, Eastwell R. Kent Canterb. Earl of Winchelsea 


Burgh Apton R., 2 


Pelham, Hon.J.T- } ws Mabenen Bi: ~ § Norfolk Norwich Earl of Abergavenny 


Pole, Reginald ... Stowey V. Somerset B.& W. Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Powys, L. C....... Stalbridge R. Dorset Bristol Corp. Ch. Col., Camb. 
Pruen, Henry...... Ashehureh P. C. Glouces. Glouces. Rev. F. H. Romney 
Rowley, W. Walter, Lympsham R. Somerset B.& W. J.H. Stephenson, Esq. 
Sampson, D. D.... Kingston R. Camb. Ely King’s Coll., Camb. 
Selwyn, T. seccoes. . Kilmington R. Somerset B. & W. Earl of [lehester 
Storr, Francis...... Otley R. Suffolk = Norwich Earl of Abergavenny 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Hon. Edward Grey,, D.D., Bishop of Hereford 
Hon. and Rev. Charles James Stewart, Lord Bishop of Quebec 
Almond, R. J., late Curate of Bramcote-cum- Attenborough 
Barwick, Thomas Marlow, Riddings, near Alfreyston, Derbyshire 
Freston, Thos. ... Daglingworth R. Glouces. Glouces. Lord Chancellor 
Petham V., Kent \ Abp. of Canterbury & 


iraham, Charles.. : y Canter. 2 <. 

Graham, Chart } w. Waltham V. ? Sir J. Honey wood, alt. 
Haworth, Solomon, Hipswell P. C. York Chester © Vicar of Catterick 
Hodges, Henry... Beckley R. Sussex Chiches. Univ. Coll., Oxon. 


Humphrys, John, Fortis Green, Finchley 

Hutchins, Henry, formerly Fellow and ‘Tutor of Trinity Hall, Camb., at Mancetter. 
Jessett, Thomas, Greetham 

Lewis, David J., Clynfiew, Pembrokeshire 

te Oe \{ Whaplode Drove C., Lincoln Lincoln ‘Trustees 

; ros ***) Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Kildare 

Otley R., Suffolk Norwich Earl of Abergavenny 
Tousla y sure 
Nevile, Hl. W..s+. ) -~ ee Norfolk Norwich Earl of Abergavenny 
———. { Methall R., Notts York R. Holden, Esq. 
, ~ “**) > and a Prebendary of Southwell Coll. Ch. 

( Reed R., w. Barkway 
Peachey, J. W.... V., Treyford R., > Herts London Lady Selsey 
i wDilieev. 
Spragge, Charles Henry, Combe St. Nicholas 


Alwinton R., Devon Exon R. DP. Cottin, Esq. 
Q Pitton Be Ee Devon Exon W. Elodges, Esq 
Broad Nymet, sin. R. Devon Exon Sir T. Lethbridge, bt. 


Spurway, Wm. ...: 


( Karl of Harrowby, Sir 

€ ‘Tiverton, Clare Portion Devon Exon W. Carew, Sir R. 
! Vivian 

Wilson, John, Ashted Parade, Birmingham 

Winstanley, J. B., of Liverpool, Chaplain to the Borough Gaol and the Mount 

Cemetery 





UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


OXFORD. of Exeter; Rev. H. M. Erskine, Christ 


Church ; Rev. F. J. Marshail, ‘Chaplain of 


Satu rday, Ju ly Ist. New College : T. et Thomas, St. John's. 
Yesterday, the following degrees were con- Bachelors of Arts—G. T. Shepart, Fellow 
ferred :— ~ of Exeter; W. W. Woollcombe, Fellow of 


Masters of Arts—J. R. Read Humfrys, St. Exeter; W. G. Hawtayne, Magdalen Hall; 
Edmund Hall; Rev. R. E. Copleston, Fellow  F. A. Gace, Magdalen Hall. 
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On Monday last, Mr. Henry Combs, 
Scholar of St. John's College, was elected and 
dmitted Actual Fellow ; and Messrs. Charles 


Yesterday, the wing gentlemen were 
elected of Exeter College :—Rev. 
Joba Brande Morris, B.A. of Balliol College, 
and Thomas Henry Haddan, B.A. of Brasen- 

College, on the Petrean Foundation ; 
illiam Corbet le Breton, B.A. of Pembroke 
College, on the cee Foundation : and 
Louis Woolleombe, B.A. of Pembroke College, 
and Philip Mules, B. A. of Brasennose College, 
on the Devon Foundation. 

Yesterday, Mr. Nicholas Darnell, Com- 
moner of Exeter College, and Mr. Leopold 
Stanley Clarke, Commoner of Christ Church, 
both from Winchester College, were admitted 
Scholars of New College. 


July 1. 


The following are copies of the Addresses, 
the one presented to her Majesty on the 
Throne yesterday, the other to the Queen 
Dowager, presented this day, at one o'clock, 
at Duley Park :— 


= 


* To the Queen's most excellent Majesty. 


‘*Most Gracious Sovereign,—We, your 
Majesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects, the 
chancellor, masters, and scholars of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, respectfully approach your 
royal presence with the expression of our sin- 
cere condolence on the heavy affliction sus- 
tained by your Majesty, in common with the 
whole British empire, by the decease of our 
late beloved and lamented King ; at the same 
time humbly tendering our heartfelt congratu- 
lations upon your Majesty's accession to the 
throne of your ancestors. 

“ Bereaved of the paternal government of a 
sovereign whose most anxious wish was the 
welfare of his people, we are cheered with the 
consideration that we have a_ well-founded 
assurance of the future prosperity of the nation 
from the many virtues which adorn your 
Majesty's chttracter. 

“With gratitude to the illustrious Princess, 
your mother, we reflect, that under the vigilant 
and enlightened superintendence of her royal 
highness, your Majesty has been assiduously 
trained to understand, and, in reliance on 
God's blessing, to fulfil, the duties of your high 
and most important office. 

«In that education, it was wisely provided 
that your Majesty, from your earliest years, 
should learn to know the ple over whom 
you might be called by Divine Providence to 
reigu. We thankfully remember that we had 
the happiness of receiving our future Queen in 
our University, and that your Majesty was 
then pleased to manifest an interest in the 
monuments which it contains of the learning 
and munificence of former ages. Our earnest 
desire, as we feel it to be our duty, will be to 
maintain and extend its renown as a seat of 
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true religion and useful learning ; and we hum- 
bly assure your Majesty that we shall earnestly 
endeavour to deserve continuance of that 
wrotection and favour which our University 

as enjoyed through a succession of ages, from 
the reigning sovereigns of the realm, by in- 
culcating upon the minds of those entrusted to 
our care a dutiful attachment oy Majesty's 
eyes and government, and thus preparing 
the rising generation to serve your Majesty 
with zeal A ability in the at departments 
of church and state. 

“Our most fervent prayers will be offered 
up to Almighty God that every blessing, both 
spiritual and temporal, may be abandantly 
poured forth upon your Majesty and your 
royal house—that our ecclesiastical and civil 
institutions, in which are involved the purity 
of our religious worship, the rightful supre- 
macy of law, and the Liberty and happiness of 
the subject, may find, under your Majesty's 
sway, that protection, the enjoyment of which 
has, for so long a period, endeared the house of 
Brunswick to the British nation—that your 
Majesty’s reign may be a conspicuous example 
of the stabi By of a throne founded on the 
eternal principles of rectitude, and supported 
by the affection of grateful subjects—that it 
may be long and prosperous—and that, by 
the blessing of the same Almighty Being, your 
Majesty may reap the best earthly reward of 
your beneficent cares, in the loyalty and devo- 
tion of a religious, united, and Cote people. 

** Given at our house of convocation, under 
our common seal, this twenty-eighth day of 
June, in the year of our Lord 1837.” 

The Duke of Wellington, as chancellor, read 
the address, and the Queen returned the fol- 
lowing gracious answer :— 

“The solemn declaration of your attach- 
ment to my person and government demands 
my warmest acknowledgments. 

“I thank you for the justice which you 
have rendered to the memory of the late King, 
and the well founded gratitude which you feel 
and express towards my beloved mother. 

“I recall with lively satisfaction to my 
recollection the visit which I formerly made to 
your famous University, the attention with 
which I was received, and the pleasure whieh 
I derived from the contemplation of its ancient 
and venerable monuments. 

‘*L entirely rely upon your zealous exertions 
for the promotion of religion and the extension 
of learning. I have no doubt that you are 
fully aware of the importance of the charge 
committed to your care, and that you will 
make it your study to instil religious principles 
and virtuous habits. 

“It will be my endeavour to secure our 
ecclesiastical and civil institutions, by the 
maintenance of their fundamental inciples, 
and the adoption of well consi improve- 
ments ; and I join fervently in your prayers to 
Almighty God for those blessed ts which 
it will be the study of my life to attain.” 


His grace the chancellor kissed hands, and 
then presented the vice-chancellor and the 
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university delegates, who all had the honour 
to kiss hands. The deputation and members 
afterwards withdrew. 





To Her Gracious Majesty Adelaide 
Queen Dowager. 


** Madam,— We, the chancellor, masters, and 
scholars of the remap | of Oxford beg to 
approach your Majesty with feelings of profound 
veneration and 

‘We humbly tender to your Majesty our 
heartfelt condolence upon the grievous bereave- 
ment with which it has recently pleased Divine 
Providence to visit your Majesty and this 
realm, by taking from us our late beloved 
sovereign, your royal husband. 

“ Reflecting with gratitude upon the benefits 
which we have derived from the many virtues 
which shed lustre around his throne, the ge- 
nerous liberality of his sentiments, the kindness 
of his heart, and the unswerving rectitude of 
his character, we can, in some degree, appre- 
ciate the bitterness of the pang which your 
Majesty must have sustained in the final sever- 
ance of the holiest of domestic ties. 

** But while we participate in the sorrow so 
justly felt, we are at the same time encouraged 
by yout Majesty’s example, to bow with re- 
signation to the will of that Heavenly Father 
who tempers his afflictions with mercy. 

“It is our earnest hope, that the firmness 
and resolution which were granted to your 
Majesty during an unceasing attention to the 
royal sufferer, may still be vouchsafed as your 
support, And we fervently pray that your 
Majesty may long be spared to us, to continue, 
in the exalted rank and high station which 
your Majesty will ever hold in this country, 
the bright examples of those virtues, public 
and private, which have called forth the ad- 
miration, and secured to your Majesty the 
— gratitude, of the people of these realms. 

“* We beg leave further most respectfully to 
assure your Majesty, that, as in a brighter and 
more cheerful period of your Majesty’s life, 
when you honoured our university with your 
presence, we proffered the just homage of. our 
devotion and loyalty, so no less sincerely, in 
this hour of affliction, do we sympathize in 
your Majesty's sorrow, earnestly es kn that 
every consolation and blessing which the 
Almighty can bestow may await you, in time 
and in eternity. 

«Given at our house of convocation, under 
our common seal, this twenty-eighth day of 
June, in the year of our Lord 1837.” 


The address was read, with great feeling, 
by the Duke of Wellington; and the Queen 
Dowager, evidently much affected, but at the 
same tune by a strong effort suppressing her 
emotion, returned the following most 08 
answer, which she read with great clearness, 
but evidently not without some difficulty: — 

“My Lord Duke, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and 
Gentlemen,—I thank you with all my heart 
for this proof of your , and for the con- 
dolence you so kindly on the grievous be-~ 
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reavement with which it has pleased the Al- 
mighty to afflict me. 

“Your sense of the many virtues which 
adorned the private character of our lite: be- 
loved Sovereign, and of the — » and 
honest anxiety for the 1 all classes 
of his subjects, which marked his public career, 
must be sources of the test consolation in 
this hour of trial; and [ cannot but be most 
thankful that strength was vouchsafed to me, 
during the King’s severe sufferings, to perform 
those duties so easy of fulfilment towards one 
so patient and resigned. 

“*T assure you most sincerely that I never 
can forget the kind attentions 1 experienced 
from all ranks in the University of Oxford, on 
a late happy occasion; and that 1 anxious! 
trust that the same goodwill which then mena 
the reception of the consort of your King may 
be continued to his widow in the retirement 
of private life.” 

Immediately after, the Duke of Mtge ores 
kneeling, kissed her Majesty's hand, her 
Majesty then, condescendingly advancing to 
the other members of the deputation, extended 
her hand to each of them as they kneeled, 
saying at the same time, “ I often think upon 
my visit to Oxford with great satisfaction.” 
The whole scene was one of intense, althqugh, 
melancholy, interest and excitement. 

Sir. Frederick Madden, K.H., and some 
time student in Civil Law, of Magdalen hall, 
has been appointed principal keeper of the 
manuscripts at the British Museum, vacant by 
the appointment of the Rev. Mr. Forshall, late 
fellow of Exeter College, to the secretaryship 
of that national institution, 

In a congregation holden on Saturday last 
the Rev. J. B. Morris, fellow of Exeter col 
and the Rev. A. Hewlett, of Magdalen ‘ 
were admitted to the d of Master of Arta, 

Yesterday, the Rev. W. Dyke, M.A., pro+ 
bationer fellow of Jesus College, was elected 
actual fellow of that society. 


—— a 
CAMBRIDGE. 


July 8. 

On Tuesday last, the Norrisian prize for the 
best essay on a sacred subject was adjudged 
to J. Deck, B.A., of Christ’s College. Sub- 
ject, “ The style and composition of the Writ- 
ings of the New Testament no way incon- 
sistent with the belief that the writers of them 
were divinely inspired.” 

At a congregation on Saturday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— = 

Doctors in Physic—C. J. B. Aldis, Trinity; 
R. Nairne, Trinity. ’ 

Bachelor in the Civil Law—S. R. Mills, 
Queens’. 

At the same congregation, graces passed the 
Senate to appoint Mr, Smith, of Caius Col- 
lege, Deputy Proctor, in the absence of Mr. 
Martin ; and Mr. Earnshaw, Deputy Progtor, 
in the absence of Mr. Tuck. 

At the congregation on Monday the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred :— 
2G 
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Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. A. J. Sandi- 
Jands, ‘Trinity. 

Bachelor in the Civil Law—P. St. John, 
Downing College. 

At the same congregation, Day Parry Le 
Grice, M.A. of Orel College, Oxford, was 
admitted ad eundem of this University. 

Tuesday last (being Commencement Day), 
the foilowing Doctors and Masters of Arts 
were created : — 

Doctors in Divinity—The Venerable C. 
Mustrave, Trinity; Rev. J. Weller, Fellow 
of Emmanuel. 

Doctorsin Physie-—F. J, Farre, St. John’s ; 
G. Pardoe, Caius; R. Nairne, Trinity ; C. 
J. B. Aldis, Trinity. 

At a congregation on Thursday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. T. Jackson, 
Queens’ College, Incumbent of Slaithwaite, 
near Huddersfield. 

Masters of Arts—F. W. Freeman, St. 
Peter's; ©. O. Skinner, Queens’; C. T. 
Crichton, Corpus Christi. 

Bachelor of Arts—W. S. Wilson, Queens’. 

G. H. Dashwood, M.A. of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, was admitted ad eundem of this 
University, 

At the same congregation, Mr. Phelps, of 
Sidney College, was appointed Deputy ‘Taxor, 
in the absence of Mr. Heaviside. 

A grace also passed the Senate confirming 
the following report of the New Library Syn- 
dicate: —“' That Messrs. J. and C. Rigby, of 
London, builders, have offered to complete 
the whole work of building the New Li- 
brary, according to the specification of Mr. 
Cockerell, for the sum of 23,945/. The Syn- 
dics, having compared this tender with the 
others which have been sent in, beg leave to 
recommend the Senate to accept the same, on 
the production of proper securities.” 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 

King’s College—Elliot, W. L. ; Ford, W.; 
Brown, R. L. 

St. Peter's College—Glover, F. A. ; Evans, 
W. D.; Hiderton, T. ; Cocker, J.; Darton, 
T. H.. Wilson, W. 

Clare Hall—Kempe, J. E.; Mayo, C. E. ; 
Foljambe, T.; Holdich, J. H.; Buttemer, 
R. D.; Harston, E. 

Pembroke College—Wright, W.; Elwin, 
M.; Hanson, W. C. 

Caius College—Ellice, A. ; Irwin, A. L. ; 
Hall, A.; Bromley, J. W.; Daniell, G. W. 
B.; Hopkins, H. G.; Gleadowe, R. W. ; 
Spooner, I.; Bromehead, J. C.; Barrow, C, 
BB.; Dalton, J. N. 

Trinity Hall—Oliver L. 

Corpus Christi College—Love, J. H. ; 
Barber, W. 

Queens’ College — Kelland, P., Webster, 
W.; Sharpe, W.; Wilkinson, W. F.; Kirk- 
ness, W. J.; Clark, C.; Main, R.; Madge, 
T. H. ; Bazeley, F. L. ; Groomes, J. 

Catharine Hall—Bishop, H. A. ; Crosier, 
J. S.; Mackereth, M.; Power, A. B.; Har- 
rison, G. ; Bailey, J.; Roberts, 8. 


Jesus College—Edwards, J. B.; Bates, T. ; 
Smith, J. W.; Godfrey, W.; Croke, J. 

Christ's College—Lynn, G. G.; Darley, 
A. H.; Vaughan, E. T. 

St John’s College — Lockwood, C. B.; 
Bullock, G.; Kennedy, G. J.; Hutchinson, 
J. R.; Sherard, G.; Trentham, W. H.; 
Wylde, R. H.; Thornhill, G. ; Johnson, J. 
E.; Ratcliffe, T. ; Teale, W. H. ; Snowden, 
J.; Newby, G, ; Giles, J. ; Hey, W.; Blunt, 
R.; Taylor, J.; Whalley, R.; Bankes, S. ; 
Jones, T.; Fearon, W. C.; Francis, H. R. ; 
Sandford, H.; Heusch, F.; Smith, H. W. ; 
Low, H.; Moore, J.; Nevin, T.; Drink- 
water, W. L.; Noble, W.; Coates, R. P.; 
Ayerst, W. ; Welldon, J. 1. ; Handley, W. 

Magdalene College—Warter, E. ; Pawson, 
W. De L.; Foster, W.; Whitaker, G, H. ; 
Morant, J. ; Potts, H.; Goodchild, C. W. ; 
Dundas, J. W. D.; Green, H. 

Trinity Colle,e—Lushington, H. ; Tocker, 
J. A.; Donaldson, J. W.; Stevenson, R. ; 
Gooch, J. H.; Phillips, G. P.; Henry, A. ; 
Booty, M. G.; Cock, T. A.; Lloyd, H. R. ; 
Bellingham, J. G.; Kinsman, R. B.; Birnie, 
R.; Blenkinsopp, R. G. L.; Wood, J. ; 
Bailey, W.; Pearson, W. W.; Bevan, W. 
R.; Thompson, T. C. ; Lister, G. S.; Bate- 
man, G.; Forsyth, W.; Hutton, A. E. ; 
Gardener, J. R.; Ouvry, P. T. ; Simpson, 
H. T.; Hulton, J. D.; Darvall, J. B.; 
Williams, F. S.; Feachem, G. H.; Warbur- 
ton, B. E. G.; Pryor, R.; Marsh, T. C. ; 
Wright, T.; Cazalet, W. W. ; Luxford, G. 
C.; Hoare, E.; Birks, T. R.; Williams, 
A.; North, J. H.; Black, C. C.; Thickins, 
W.; Dyott, W. H.; Payne, W. R. 

Emmanuel College—Carlyon, P,; Edge, 
W.J.; Watherston, P. J.; Platten, T. P. ; 
Creswell, R. H. ; Hall, R. E. 

Sidney College—Hulbert, C. A.; Fussell, 
H. D. ; Isaacson, S. W. 

Downing College—Stapleton, J. C. 


Select Preachers—The following gentlemen 
have been elected Select Preachers at St. 
Mary's, each for the month to which his name 
is affixed :— 

1837. October ...The Hulsean Lecturer. 
November...Rev. W. Whewell, Trin. 
December ...Rev. Dr. T. Musgrave, Tr. 

1838. January ...Rev. T. Smith, Queens’. 
February ...Rev. W. Mandell, Queens’. 


March ...... Rey. E. Baines, Christ’s. 

April.....seee The Hulsean Lecturer. 

May ......... Ven. T, Thorp, Trinity. 
July 15. 


Address to the Queen.-~ Yesterday being the 
day appointed to present the address of con- 
gratulation to her Majesty from this Univer- 
sity, the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Heads 
of Houses, and Members of the Senate and 
University, (to the number of more than 450, ) 

roceeded with due form from the Thatched 
louse Tavern to St. James’s, and presented 
the following loyal and dutiful address :— 
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« To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, 


«* The humble address of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University 
of Cambridge. 


«* Most Gracious Sovereign, 


* We, your Majesty's most dutiful subjects, 
the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the 
University of Cambridge, humbly “p roach 
your royal presence, to offer our heartfelt con- 
gtatulations on your Majesty's accession to the 
throne of this great empire, and to tender to 

our Majesty the assurance of our devoted 
loyalty and attachment. We feel, however, 
that we should be wanting in our duty, did we 
not at the same time express our deep sorrow 
at the mournful event by which this nation 
has been deprived of the paternal sway of your 
Majesty’s royal predecessor, Were we to 
omit this testimony of our regret, we should 
fail not only in manifesting that sympathy for 
which your Majesty has a claim upon all your 
loving subjects, but also in exhibiting that 
strongest proof of attachment to the crown 
whieh is afforded by the declaration of affec- 
tionate reverence for the memory of those who 
have worn it with equal honour to themselves 
and advantage to their people. 

*‘ The watchful care and excellent judgment 
with which your Majesty’s illustrious mother 
has uniformly fulfilled her parental duties, in- 
duce us to look forward to the future with the 
most sanguine In the natural wish to 
picture to ourselves the blessings which this 
nation may, under Divine Providence, expect 
to receive at your Majesty’s hands, our minds 
spontaneously turn to the records of past times, 
and we call to memory its condition under the 
rule of former sovereigns. Among those so- 
vereigns, no one is more conspicuous than that 
queen by whose prudent government this 
country rose to an unprecedented pitch of 
— and under whose protection the 

>rotestant religion became the established reli- 
gion of the realm. Gladly, then, do we per- 
suade ourselves that we are forming no vain 
anticipations when we indulge the hope that 
we are at the dawn of a like illustrious reign, 
during which our country may still maintain 
its high pre-eminence among the nations— 
our religion still live in the hearts of the peo- 
ple—and our Queen obtain for herself, by a 
gracious regard for the welfare of her subjects, 
a bright and never fading renown. 

** And, as our University has ever flourished 
under the especial favour and patronage of the 
rulers of this land (and under none more than 
that of the ious queen to whom allusion 
has been oy we shall ever feel ourselves 
bound, not only by the ordinary obligations of 
duty, but also by the additional tie of gratitude, 
both to cherish in ourselves, and to instil into 
those who are committed to our care, the 
principles of loyalty and fidelity to the throne. 

‘* In conclusion, we humbly beg leaye to 
advert to a subject in which our late lamented 
sovereign was pleased to take an interest. His 
Majesty had expressed a most gracious wish 


that a copy of the authorized version of the 
holy Seriptures should be printed by our 
University, with the design that it should 
occupy a anent place in the royal li- 
brary at Windsor. The recent mournful event, 
which we deplore, prevented our revered 
sovereign from receiving at our hands this 
offering of our duty. Great, therefore, is our 
gratification at being permitted by your Ma- 
jesty to avail ourselves of this oecasion to 
present, in the most respectful manner which. 
could be devised on our part, these sacred vo- 
lumes to your Majesty ; and we humbly hope 
that your Majesty will graciously allow them 
to be placed in the royal library, for which 
they were originally destined. 

‘* And we have only further to add our 
earnest prayer that the Great Author of our 
being and of our faith may ever bless and 
pretect your Majesty.” 


The following gracious answer was returned 
by her Majesty, seated on the throne: 

“T return you my cordial thanks for this 
public testimony of your respect for the memory 
of my beloved ade: and of your affectionate 
attachment to my person and government, 

“The well deserved tribute which you pay 
to my beloved mother is highly grateful to my 
feelings. 

‘* Your University owes much to the pro- 

tection and encouragement of former sovereigns. 
I am actuated by an a desire to promote 
se jaar and to enlarge the sphere of its 
utility. 
* { catertain no doubt that you will labour 
to instil into the minds of those who are 
committed to your care the true prineiples of 
loyalty. 

“*T accept with much satisfaction the author- 
ized version of the holy Seriptures. These 
sacred volumes will be the more prized by me 
for the sake of him in whose wishes they ori- 
— and to whom they were intended to 
ye presented. I will direct them to be placed 
in the royal library at Windsor, and 1 shall 
ever consider them as the most valuable part of 
that collection.” 

In the evening the deputation dined with the 
Chancellor ; there were also present the Bishops 
of London, Durham, Ely, Gloucester, and 
Norwich ; Lord Lyndhurst, and the two repre- 
sentatives of the University. 

On SaturJay, the Chancellor and Vice-Chan- 
cellor proceeded to Bushy Park, and presented 
the following address to the Queen Dowager :— 


“ To Adelaide, the Queen Dowager. 


The humble address of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University of Cain- 
bridge. 

« Madam,—We, the Chancellor, Masters, 
and Scholars of the University of Cambridge, 
beg leave to offer to your Majesty the expression 
of our most sincere condolence on the afflictin 
loss which your Majesty has recently sustained. 
The many excellent qualities which adorned 
the character of your royal consort justly en- 
deared him to his subjects; and the remem- 
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brance of them will be long cherished by a 
grateful pre. 

“ We bope and trust that this reflection will 
contribute to the alleviation of the grief with 
which yor Majesty is oppressed ; and it can- 
not fail to be a source of lasting satisfaction to 
your Majesty, that, whatever consolation the 
most assiduous and affectionate attention could 
administer was anxiously afforded by your 
Majesty to our revered monarch in the hour 
when it was most needed. 

** Our conviction of the salutary effects pro- 
duced upon all classes of the community, when 
domestic virtues shed their genial influence 
from the high station of royalty, induces us 
to express our sense of the inestimable obliga- 
tion which the people of this moral and reli- 
gious country owe to your Majesty's illustrious 
example. 

‘« That the Almighty Disposer of events may 
console your Majesty in your affliction, and 
long continue to bestow his mercies and bles- 
sings on your Majesty, is our fervent and 
earnest prayer.” 


Her Majesty returned the following gracious 
answer :— 

** My Lord, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Gentlemen 
of the University of Cambridge,—I beg you 
to accept my warmest feelings of gratitude for 
this expression of condolence in the heavy ca- 
lamity with which it has pleased Goc to afflict 
me in the death of our late beloved sovereign. 

‘*The unanimous justice which has been 
rendered to the memory of the best of kings, 
and most honest and upright of men, must ever 

rove a source of heartfelt consolation in this 
ee of trial; while the humble resignation 
and manly fortitude with which the king 
endured his sufferings, amply rewarded my en- 
deavours to alleviate them. 

«1 thank you most gratefully for your wishes 
for my future comfort, and beg you to convey 
my cordial acknowledgment to all classes 
within your venerable and learned university.” 

St. James's Patace, July 14, 1837. 

This day, the Lord Bishop of London, and 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, with a 
deputation of the clergy, waited on her Ma- 
jesty. to present the following address to her 

lajesty, which her Majesty was graciously 
pleased to receive on the throne, 


‘*To The Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. 
“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 


“* We, your Majesty’s most dutiful subjects, 
the Bishop of London, the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paui's, and the Clergy of London and West- 
minster, humbly request permission to approach 
your Majesty, with the expression of our he artfelt 
condolence upon the death of our late revered 
Sovereign, and with our sincere congratulations 
upon your Majesty's accession to the throne of 
this realm. 

*" While we deplore the loss of a monarch 
who on all occasions evinced a firm attachment 
to that church of which he was by the con- 





stitution of this country the temporal head, it 
is impossible for us not to derive consolation 
and encouragement from reflecting, that he 
has been succeeded by a Princess, trained up, 
under the watchful care of her royal mother, im 
the principles of our holy religion, and accus- 
tomed to the observance of its duties. 

“ We rely, under Divine Providence, upon 
your Majesty to support and protect the church 
of this nation, as the appointed instrument of 
diffusing, amongst all classes of your Majesty's 
subjects, a knowledge of those truths and pre- 
cepts which are the only sure basis of indivi- 
dual happiness, and of national prosperity and 
peace ; and we beg leave, with all humility, 
to assure your Majesty that we are deeply sen- 
sible of the obligation which rests upon us, as 
ministers of that church, to promote, by all 
the means in our power, the great ends of its 
institution, and to use our privileges and im- 
munities for the purposes of advancing the 
highest interests of mankind. 

“It is our heartfelt wish, and will be the 
subject of our eurnest prayers, that your Ma- 
jesty may be guided by Divine wisdom to seck 
in all things the glory of God, and the good of 
h’s people; and that, being protected by his 
power, and blessed with his grace and favour, 

our Majesty may long continue before him, in 
health, and peace, and honour, and finally ex- 
change an earthly for an immortal crown.” 

To which address her Majesty was pleased to 
return the following most gracious answer :— 

**L am happy to receive this dutiful address 
from so important and venerable a body of the 
clergy of the established church. 

«Prained up in the principles of our religion, 
I consider the established church of these 
realms an efficient instrument appointed for the 
holy purposes which you eee. 

‘* 1 entirely appreciate the high motives by 
which its members are actuated, and the great 
ends which they propose to themselves. In 
the discharge of their sacred duties, they may 
securely depend upon my protection and sup- 
port.’ 

iP 


DUBLIN. 


Trinity Team.—The Primate’s Hebrew 
prizes were adjudged to the following stu- 
dents :— 

In the middle Bachelor Class—( Psalms)— 
Sir Benmohel, (Nathan); Sir Turner, (Jo- 
seph); Sir Disney, (James). 

In the Junior Bachelor Class—( Genesis )— 
Sir Croker, (Richard); Sir Kirkbride, 
( Thomas ). 

In the Senior Sephister Class—( Genesis )— 
Hamilton, (Samuel); Day, (Maur.  Fita- 
gerald ). 

The premiums for answering in political 
economy were adjudged to the follows stu- 
dents :—-First premium, 10/., to Sir Walsb, 
(John) ; second premium, 5/., equally divided 
between Sir Eccleston, (Jas.,) and Sir Ribton, 
(William. ) The examination was conducted 
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by Arclibishop Whateley’s Professor of Po- 
litical Economy, and Dr. Longtield, Regius 
Professor of Feudal and English law. 

Dr. Downe's Divinity Prizes were adjudged 
to the following students :— 

Prepared  Gaguidliten —Sir De Vere, 
(Aubrey,) 20/.; Sir Fitzgerald, ( William, ) 
101. Eatra Prizes to Sir Woodward, 8. ; 
Sir Ringwood, (Henry T.) 6/.; Sir Higgin- 
botham, 41. 

Eatempore Speaking—Sir Disney, (James 
W. K.) 124. ; Sir Ball, 44. Extra Prizes to 
Sir Ross, 4l.; Sir Croker, 4/. 

Reading the Liturgy — Sir Smith, 
(George) 8/.; Sir Disney, (James W. K.) 
4l. Extra Prizes to Sir Wilson, 3/.; Sir 
Woodward, 3. 

The summer commencements were held in 
the theatre, Trinity College, on the 4th of 
July. John Radcliffe, L.L.D., Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor ; Thomas Prior, D.D., and Tho- 
mas Luby, A.M., Proctors. 

Doctors in Divinity—Mortimer O'Sulli- 
van; Alexander Me Caul. 

Doctors in Medicine — Thomas Coulter ; 
Jonathan Osborne. 

Bachelors in Divinity—Mortimer O'Sulli- 
a , Alexander Me Caul; James Henthorn 
Todd. 


Masters of Arts—John Finlayson ; Daniel 
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Connolly; Thomas Sturgeon ; William Stur- 
m; Joseph Gabbett; Joshua Wood ; 
obert Jessop; James Perceval Graves; 

Thomas May Wetherall; William Rowan 

Hamilton; John Toleken; Robert P, C, Lay- 

lor; George R. Oakley; Fielding ; 

Arthur John Wade; T. B. C. Smith; Sa- 

muel Alexander Walker ; Charles Coates; Ed- 

ward Wolfenden ; George Alcock. 

Bachelors in Medicine — John Thomas 
Banks; William Reeves ; James Johnston ; 
Edward Harman Maul; Cathcart Lees ; 
James Francis Gillman; James Edwari 
Doulevy ; James Foulis Duncan ; John Keogh ; 
Eusebius Drought Dickson; Martin Me 
Carthy ; Cornelius Enright; William P. 
Cumming; Richard Seymour; George Min- 
chin; H. Carlile; Joseph Dickinson ; Henry 
Sheares Perry; Hamilton Joseph Gibson. 


On the same day, thirty-three fellow com- 
moners, and twenty-four pensioners, were 
admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 


The degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of 
Divinity, were conferred upon the Rev. Alex- 
ander Mc Caul, in testimony of the high sense 
entertained by the University of his attain- 
ments in Hebrew and Rabbinical learning, 
and of the value of his labours in promoting 
Christianity among the Jews, ° * 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 





BIRTHS, 

Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. C. Evans, 
Hulland, near Ashbourn; of Rev. H. W. 
Sheppard, Newland, Gloucestershire ; of Rey. 
R. lielaee, Parsonage, Hampstead ; of Rev. 
R. B. Hone, Hunnington, near Hales Owen ; 
of Rev. J. Bentall, Little Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster ; of Rev. W. E. Wall, Wheatfield, 
near Worcester ; of Rev. J. Digby, Wingfield, 
Lewell, Dorchester; of Rev. H. Tudor, 
Houghton Hall, Norfolk (still born); of Rev. 
T. Sikes, Luton V., Beds ; of Rev. G. Trevor, 
Madras ; of Rev. H. Dawson, Hopton R. ; 
of Rev. W. E. Hony, Baverstock; of Rev. 
G. St. John, Rainbow Hill Cottage, Worces- 
tershire; of Rev. W. Wilson, tenet 
square, London ; of Rev. T. Maude, Everett- 
street, London ; of Rev. G. Jackson, Colster- 
worth, Lincolnshire ; of Rev. T. R. Brooke, 
Avering R., Gloucestershire; of Rev. H. 
Dawson, Hopton R.; of Rev. L. Johnson, 
Snowdenham; of Rev. J. D. Wingfield, 
Lewell, near Dorchester ; of Rev. E. P. Blunt, 
Hampreston R., Dorsetshire; of Rev. J. L. 
M. Scott, Drumbey R., Ireland ; of Rev. J. 
Daubeny, Clifton; of Rev. W. Robinson, 
Longriville; of Rev. J. Oxlee, Kirkmeaton ; 
of Rev. C. Johnstone, Sutton Hall; of Rev. 


G. B. Orchard, Bath ; of Rev. I. Rogerson, 
Southampton. 


Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. G. 
H. Somerset, St. Mellion, Cornwall; of Rev. 
A. Crofton, Laura-place, Bath}; of Rev. 8. 
Gedge, Crescent, Birmingham ; of Rev. H. H. 
Harington, Weymouth; of Hon. and Rev. 
Grantham, York, St. Leonards; of Rev. W. 
Borrodaile, Vicarage House, Wandsworth ; 
of Hon. C. L. Butler, Pengelly House, Ches- 
hunt, Herts; of Rev. R. S. Ellis, Vedbek, 
near Copenhagen ; of Rev. J. Furnival, St. 
Helen's, Lancashire; of Rev, J. Ellis, British 
Chaplain at Riga; of Rev. T. Willis, Stam- 
ford Hill ; of Rev. C. Morgell, Chilbolton R., 
Hants; of Rev. J. L. Wolton, Selby P., 
Yorkshire ; of Rev. W. Hicks, Cubberley R., 
Gloucestershire ; of Rev. 'T. Burrow, Primer 
P.; of Rev. P. Harwood, Bridport; of Rev. 
S. H. Knapp, East Sheen; of Rev. G. E. 
Larden, Doverdale R., Worcestershire; of 
Rev. T. Gurney, Rampton C., Hunts; of 
Rev. H. St. Andrew St. John, Addingham 
V., Cumberland ; of Rev. E. Horne, South- 
ampton ; of Rev. H. W. Sheppard, Newland, 
Gloucestershire ; of Rev. R. Cox, Watlington 
R.; of Rev. S. Rowe, Crediton V.; of J. 
C. Miller, Esq., B.A., of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 

MARRIAGES. 


Rev. A. Westoby, A.M., Chaplain to the 
Earl of Glasgow, to Miss Berridge ; Rev. G, 
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Price, r. of Offord Cluny, Hunts, to Sarah, 
eldest d. of John Mitchell, Esy., of Kibworth 
Beauchamp, in the county of Leicester; Rev. 
J. C. Wynter, M.A., r. of Gatton, Surrey, to 
Elizabeth, d. of J. Broadwood, Esq., of hiry- 
anstone-square, and Lyne House, Surry; Rev 
R. Blakelock, M.A., of Gimingham, to 
Emma, third d. of the late T, Pearson, Esq., 
of South Winfield; Rev. A. M. Parkinson, 
B.A., son of J. Parkinson, Esq., of Hither 
Green, Lewisham, to Rebecca Gardener, 
second d. of the late W. Findlay, Esq. ; Rev. 
R. Burgess, r. of Upper Chelsea, to Sophia, 
d. of the late S. Great » Esq. , of Landford 
Lodge, Wilts; Rev. A. Wilkinson, of Winter- 
bourne, Zelstone, Dorset, to Caroline Arabella, 
fourth d. of the late J. Blunt, Esq. , of Wallop, 
Hants; Rev. W. Alford, of Butleigh, to 
Martha, eldest d. of the late J. Harris, Esq. ; 
Rev. E. Parker, M.A., v. of Bicester, Ox- 
fordshire, to Susannah Lowry, eldest d. of C. 
F. Barnwell, Esq., of Woburn-place; Rev. J. 
T. Giffard, A.M., v. of Wellow, Hants, to 
Elizabeth Parratt, eldest d. of Major-General 
Evelegh; Rev. J. Andrew, B.A., of Wors- 
borough, Yorkshire, youngest son of the late 
T. H. Andrew, Esq., of Finchley, to Mary 
Jane, only child of Dennis Woodin, Esq., of 
yo Park-place, Regent’s Park ; Rev. W. 
M. Du Pre, M.A., v. of Wooburn, son of J. 
Du Pre, Esq., of Wilton Park, Bucks, to 
Emily, d. of Sir T. Baring, Bart. ; Rev. H. 
Turner, r. of Trent, Somerset, to Mary, only 
d. of the late D. Lance, Esq. ; Rev. N. Toke, 
eldest son of the Rev. W. Toke, of Godinton, 
Kent, and Bamston Hall, Essex, to Miss 
Emma Leslie, second d. of the Lord Bishop 
of Elphin; Rev. G. A. Butterton, M.A., 
Principal of the West Riding Proprietary 
School, to Sarah Foster, second d. of A. Cham- 
berlain, Esq., of Rilston; Rev. T. Hedley, 
B.A., c. of the parish of St. Mary de Lode, 
in the city of Gloucester, to Isabella, second 
d. of the late G. Hedley, Esq., of Camberwell, 
Surry; Rev. A. Stead, M.A., Incumbent of 
Metheld, Suffolk, to Emma, youngest d. of R. 
Robson, Esq., of Exning : Rev. E. B. Allen, 
B.A., of Queen's College, Cambridge, to 
Elizabeth, eldest d. of Mr. John Cox, of St. 
Giles’s, Oxford; Rev. A. R. Kenney, to 
Louisa Mary, eldest d, of J. Palmer, Esq., of 
Lichfield ; Rev. C. Kinleside, v. of Poling, 
Sussex, to Miss Elizabeth Brydges, eldest d. of 
Sir John and Lady Elizabeth Brydges, of 
Wootton Court, Kent ; Rev. J. T. Kirkbank, 
v. of Dalton-in-Furness, to Mary Anne, d. of 
the late A. Clegg, Esq., of Oldham; Rev. H. 
Allen, v. of St. Mary-le-Wigford, Lincoln, to 
Mary, eldest d. of the late Lewis La Motte, 
Esq. ; Rev. J. Casson, c. of Eyam, Derby- 
shire, to Mary, eldest d. of Mr. J. Cresier, of 


MARRIAGES, 


Leeds; Rev. G. Hodson, of Henwick Hill, to 
Mary, second d, of C. Vining, Esq., of Char- 
lotte-street, Bristol ; Rev. W. Pridden, M.A,, 
ce. of North Ockendon, Essex, to Mary, 
a d. of B. Andrews, Esq., of Stowting ; 
ev. G. N. Woodd, B.A., of Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxon, to Caroline, eldest d. of Mr. Rust, 
of Foucher's; Rev. H. T. Bower, of St. Pe- 
ter's College, Cambridge, younger son of T. 
B. Bower, Esq., of Iwerne Minster, Dorset- 
shire, to Elizabeth Syndercombe Fox, d. of 
the Rev. T. Fox, of Temple Combe, Somer- 
set; Rev. T.. Evans, v. of Brockthorpe, 
Gloucestershire, to Elizabeth, second d. of T. 
B. Pitt, Esq. ; Rev. J. J. Gelling, Inewmbent 
of St. Catherine Cree Church, London, to 
Elizabeth, widow of John Lowden, Esq., of 
Walcot-terrace, Lambeth ; Rev. T. Wigmore, 
of Lapp’s Island, Cork, to Mary Anne, d. of 
I. R. Wilkinson, Esq., of Barnabrow, Regis- 
trar of Cloyne; Rev. A. Clements, M.A., c. 
of Chewstoke, Somersetshire, to Jane Ram- 
say, youngest d. of the late Rev. W. Edwards, 
of Winford; Rev. J. Steele, of Stranolar, 
Ireland, to Sarah, only d. of the late Lieut. J. 
Henderson, of Killebegs; Rev. T. L. Hill, 
M.A., of Neston, Cheshire, to Cecilia, eldest 
d. of the late Rev. J. Deans, M.A., v. of Cot- 
tingham, Yorkshire; Rev. C. A. Hulbert, 
M.A., c. of St. Mary's, Islington, to Mary, 
eldest d. of the late James Lacy, Esq. of Isling- 
ton; Rev. W. Harding, v. of Hockley, Essex, 
to Charlotte, only surviving d. of the late G. 
Simcox, Esq., of Harborne, near Birmingham ; 
Rey. E. Harden, M.A., to Martha Jane, eldest 
d. of W. B. Tarbutt, Esq. ; Rev. Lord C. 
Thynne, M.A., of Ch. Ch., to Harriet Fanny, 
d. of the Bishop of Oxford and Lady Harriet 
Bagot ; Rev. C. S. Royds, r. of Hau hton, 
and fourth son of J. Royds, Esq., of Mount 
Falinge, Lancashire, to Mary Ann, eldest d. 
of F. Twemlow, Esq., of Betley-court, Staf- 
fordshire; Rev. W. Brooke, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, to Harriet, d. of the late 
W. Rlopfer, Esq., of Ipswich; Rev. W. 
Evans, of Broseley, Salop, to Miss Heape, 
only d. of the late J. Heape, Esq., of Bush- 
bury; Rev. J. Graham, M.A., of the Cathe- 
dral of Derry, eldest son of the Rev. J. Gra- 
ham, r. of Tamlaghtard, to Margaret, youngest 
d. of the late J. Croly, Esq., of South Cregg, 
near Fermoy, county Cork; Rev. R. T. 
Walker, of Comrie, to Elizabeth, eldest d. of 
the late Mr. D. Beveridge ; Rev. F. B. Leo- 
nard, M.A., Master of the Grammar School, 
Aynho, Northamptonshire, to Lucy, eldest d. 
of the Rev. W. Slatter, M.A., v. of Cumner ; 
Rev. G. A. Goddard, M.A., second son of the 
Rev. E. Goddard, of Clifle House, Wilts, to 
Catherine Matilda, youngest d. of the late J. 
Sherwood, Esq., of Castle Hill, Reading. 
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THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


TrstimontAcs or Resrect ro Cierey. 
—The following clergymen have been 
recently presented by their respective 
congregations with presents of plate, in 
testimony of their attachment and regard : 

Rev, W. H. Parry, Holt, Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Houghton, Halstead, Essex. 

Rev. Wm. Ford, Tydd St. Giles, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Rev. Joseph Hughes, Lockwood, York- 
shire. 


Rev. Henry Pruen, Willersley. 


BERKSHIRE. 

One of the very last actions of bis late 
Majesty’s life, performed during his last 
illness, (and that without any other so- 
licitation than the prospectus being laid 
before him, ) was to subscribe 100/. towards 
the erection of a proposed new church in 
the vicinity of the Great Park ; and Sir 
Henry Wheatly, in communicating this, 
stated that the money might be immedi- 
ately called for. — Berks Chron. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

A meeting was held in the Town-hall, 
Thame, on 23rd June, for the purpose of 
making a church-rate, when the church- 
wardens proposed one of 3d. in the 
pound; Mr. Bradford an amendment 
that it be postponed till that day six 
months, when, upon a show of bands, 
there appeared 26 for the rate, and 21 
against it ; he then demanded a poll, but 
could not get any party to second it. 
The rate was of course carried, —Bucks 
Herald. 

CHESHIRE. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society for 
the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of 
Clergymen, was held at Warrington, on 
Thursday, the 20th July, Lord Francis 
Egertan in the Chair. ‘The attendance of 
both clergy and laity was very numer- 
ous and respectable. ‘The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Hl, Raikes, Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese, from 1 Cor. ix. 11. 
The collection at the doors of the church 
exceeded 701, and in the course of the 
day the handsome donation of 50/. 


was presented by Lord F. Egerton, and 
20/. from Wilbraham Egerton, Esq. It 
was likewise announced that the late 
Mr. Hughes, of Warrington, had _be- 
queathed 50/. to the institution.—MMac- 
clesfield Courier. 
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DERBYSHIRE, 

The foundation stone of anew church to 
be erected at Middleton was laid on 
Saturday, the 16th of July. The church 
is intended to contain 415 sittings, of 
which 360 will be free.— Derbyshire 
Courier. 

DURHAM. 

The Gasette contains an order in coun- 
cil, acceding to the recommendations of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of se- 
veral local alterations in the incumbencies 
of the diocese of Durham. These changes 
are not of general interest. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The dean and chapter of Gloucester, at 
their late audit, voted an address of con- 
dolence and congratulation to her Ma- 
jesty, 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The Rev. Dr. Shuttleworth, accompanied 
by Mr. Meech and Mr. Grant, the two 
posers, arrived at Winchester College on 
the 18th of July, and were received, ad 
portas, by Mr. Rich, the senior scholar, 
who addressed them in a Latin speech. 
On Wednesday the compositions and 
speeches for his Majesty’s medals were 
recited in the school before a large audi- 
ence, 

Gotp Mevars.—Latin Fssay: ** An 
Philosophia satis aptam prabeat Poeseos mate- 
riam.”’—H1, L. Prior. 

English Verse: “ St. Cross."—J. C. 
Algar. 

Sirver Mepats, — Latin Speech : — 
** Galgaci Oratio ad Milites."——J, Marsh, 

English Speech : * Lord Bristo?’s Speech 
on the Parliamentary War.”—Lon, W. H, 
Lyttelton.— Hampshire Chron. 

The anniversary meeting of the Hamp- 
shire Society for the Education of the 
Poor, was recently held at Win- 
chester. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Moberly, Head Master of 
Winchester college, from St. John, 
iv. 35, 36, The senior class afterwards 
underwent a public examination at St, 
John’s House. In the afternoon, the 
children, to the number of several hun- 
dreds, were regaled with an excellent 
dinner under the beautiful trees in the 
churchyard,—Sulisbury Herald. 

On July 20th a parish meeting was held 
at St. Mary’s Church, Southampton, for 




























































































tbe purpose of making a church-rate of 4d. 
in the pound, which, although a few 
weeks ago it was negatived by a large 
majority, was carried unanimously.— 
Hampshire Telegraph. 

On the 19th of July, John Hambrough, 
Esq., entertained a distinguished party at 
Steephill Castle, Isle of Wight, and on 
the following day, the church, which had 
just been built at Ventnor at his expense, 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
the diocese. The building cost 8371/., 
endowment and repairing fund is 1170/. 
The church will seat 500 persons. —Jbid. 

Cunistcuurcu.—We mentioned last 
week the intention of building a chapel of 
ease at Burton, We have now the pleasure 
of stating that a second one is to be 
erected at Newtown, near this town, They 
are calculated to contain about 150 persons 
each, The Pastors’ Aid Society bave con- 
tributed 50/,, Sir G. W. T. Gervies, 45/., 
Sir G. Rose $0/., and the rest is to be 
collected from the inhabitants, who are 
not at all backward in this praiseworthy 
undertaking. They are to be finished by 
the middle of August, and the cost is es- 
timated at 130/. each. When finished 
they will be of the utmost importance to 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring dis- 
triets, as they are greatly needed at the 
ome moment. The Rev. Mr. Lock- 
jart is to officiate at both, each alternate 
Sunday, and we trust he will obtain a 
numerous congregation. — Hants Advertiser, 

A vestry meeting was held at Lyming- 
ton, on the 7th instant, te make a church- 
rate. A proposition was submitted that 
a similar rate to the one allowed for the 
past year should be granted; this was 
opposed by G. Scott, Esq., the rejected 
candidate for the borough, who moved an 
adjournment for six months. On a divi- 
sion, the numbers were—For granting the 
proposed rate, 51; for the adjourn. 
ment, 11; majority,40. The rate-deny- 
ing radicals were so chagrined at their 
falling off in numbers, that they did not 
wait to hear them officially declared, but 
scampered off helter skelter,—Salisbury 
Herald, 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Cavrion to Ovensserns.—The over. 
seers of our adjoining township summoned 
Mr. Jones, a respectable inbabitant, before 
the city megistrates, for not paying his 
poor-rates; but it being proved that the 
overseer bad not, on the demand, shewn 
the rate-book to the rate-payer, with the 
rate allowed by two justices of the peace, 
the complaint was dismissed, and the 
overseer ordered to pay the defendant's 
costs. — Hereford Journal, 
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HERTFORDSHIRE, 


On Tuesday, June 20th, the chapel re- 
cently completed on Bushey Heath, Herts, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of London, 
The chapel has been built by voluntary 
contributions, chiefly from the inhabitants 
of the parish and the neighbourbood, 
aided by a grant from the Incorporated 
Society for building and Enlarging 
Churches. It contains 400 sittings, one 
half of which are free, It is built in the 
early English style, and is remarkable for 
the beauty and simplicity of its design, 
and for the solidity of its structure, and 
reflects great credit on Mr. Underwood, 
of Oxford, the architect, and Messrs, 
Rigby, of London, the builders, After a 
very able and impressive sermon from the 
Bishop of London, a collection was made 
in aid of the funds of the chapel, which 
exceeded 100/.—Herts County Press. 

KENT. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has lately 
been enguged in administering the rite of 
confirmation through his diocese. ‘The 
whole number of persons confirmed was 
6216. As an interval of two years only 
has passed since the last general confirma. 
tion in the diocese of Canterbury, this 
number may well he understood to imply 
the strong attachment of the people to the 
ordinances of the church, as well as the 
successful care with which the parochial 
clergy use the oft-recurring and invaluable 
opportunity of exerting a religious infiu- 
ence over the minds of the youthful por- 
tion of their charge. 

A vestry-meeting has been held at 
Faversham, which was numerously at- 
tended by the friends of the church. A 
church-rate of 1s. in the pound was 
granted, and it was gratifying to observe 
one of the principal opposers on a former 
occasion now signing the vestry book, thus 
sanctioning and contirming the proceed- 
ings.—Aentish Gatette. 

A church-rate of 9d. in the pound was 
granted at a vestry at St.George’s church, 
Canterbury, on Thursday, the 29th. The 
radicals mustered all their strength, and 
by dint of great exertion on the part of 
two whippers-in, contrived to bring the 
question to a casting vote. The rector, 
the Rev. Mr. Rouch, gave the vote in 
favour of the rate —Jbid, 

On the 29th of June the first stone of a 


church was laid in the parish of Cran- 


brook, in Kent,—Kentish Observer. 
LANCASHIRE. 


The annual meeting of the Liver ool 
Church of England School Society was 
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held on July 11th, af one o'clock, at the 
Amphitheatre, in Great Charlotte-street. 
The spacious building was crowded to ex- 
cess. The vast audience seemed to be 
animated by one beart and one spirit, and 
the utmost enthusiasm prevailed, No less 
than between 5000 and G0U0 individuals 
were present, The speakers were, the two 
rectors, Mr. Adam Hodgson, the Rev. R. 
P. Buddicombe, Mr. J. bB. Horsfall, the 
Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, and Mr. H. Sand- 
bach, 

The society sprung into existence for 
the purpose of building new schools, in 
consequence of the new corporation 
(Whig) introducing the Irish system of 
education into the schools. ‘The follow- 
ing is the progress made since the com- 
mencement. ‘The north schools were 
opened onthe 24th January, in the present 
vear ; and the south schools, now build- 
ing in Cornwallis-street, which will be 
capable of accommodating above 1000 
children, are expected to be ready by the 
end of the coming autumn. ‘The commit- 
tee state, that the sum required, with the 
strictest economy, to complete and fur- 
nish the three schools, will be more than 
12,000/.; and, as their funds do not at 
present amount to more than 11,000/., they 
urge the necessity of further exertion. 
The annual subscriptions at present do 
not amount to more than 500/, per annum, 
while not less than 1000/. per annum will 
be required to maintain them efficiently. 
The number of children in the north 
schools previously to the commencement 
of the holydays were, boys and girls 882, 
infants 200; total 1082. In the south, 
where, owing to the great number of 
schools in the neighbourhood, there is 
much less demand for school accommoda- 
tion, there were 542 boys and girls, and 
119 infants; total 661. The report then 
went into a series of temperate expostula- 
tions on the controversies which have 
arisen in consequence of the separation of 
the clergy from the corporation schools. 
Asserting, to its fullest extent, the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty to all, they claim, 
at the same time, the maintenance of the 
reformed protestant church, as established 
by law; and while they concede to others 
the privilege of adopting any other system 
of education, they earnestly call upon the 
friends of the establishment throughout 
the town, and the whole kingdom, to as- 
sociate and co-operate for the purpose of 
promoting the education of the people in 
the pure doctrine and tolerant discipline 
of the protestant church. 

_ The proceedings lasted several hours, 
in the course of which the most reprehen- 
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sible terms were made use of against the 
Irish system of education, which were 
loudly cheered, and a bandsome subscrip- 
tion entered into.— Times. 

Trixtry Cuurcn, Brackavernr.—We 
have much pleasure in stating that the 
subscriptions toward the found for the 
erection of the proposed church in this 
town, to be called Trinity Church, amount 
to near 4000/., exclusive of a very liberal 
donation which is expected from the Dio- 
cesan Society. The Incorporated Society 
for the Buildingand Repairing of Churches 
have given the very handsome sum of 
6001.— Blackburne Standard. 

New Cuvrcn at Preston. Another 
new church, (being the fourth within the 
short space of two years, commenced with- 
in the parish of Preston,) is expected tobe 
begun in the course of a fortnight. — 
Ibid, 

On Thursday last, the very gratifying 
ceremony of laying the foundation stone 
of another temple, about to be erected to 
the public worship of Almighty God, took 
place in the pretty village of Chatburn,— 
Ibid. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

We regret to learn that the ancient 
church of Loughborough, in Leicester- 
shire, has been considerably injured by 
fire, occasioned by the negligence of 
plumbers employed in repairing the roof, 
— Leicester Journal, 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 

The Bishop of Lincoln has placed the 
vacant prebend of St. Botolph, in the 
cathedral church of Lincoln, at the dis- 
posal of the Church Commissioners. 
Lincoln Chronicle. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Tue Merrovoriran Cuuacurs’ Fuxp 
Sociery.—The first annual meeting of the 
above society was held on Friday, June 
23rd, at 67, Lincoln's Inn Fields. Theo 
attendance was numerous and highly re- 
spectable, and besides the speakers on the 
occasion, were the following noblemen and 
gentlemen :—The Right Hon. Lord Farn- 
borough, the Right Hon. Lord Bayning, 
Hon. and Rev. W. Eden, Archdeacon 
Watson, Rev. Dr. Stephen, Rev. Dr. 
D’Oyley, B. Harrison, Eeq., Rev. J. 
Lonsdale, and many other clergymen.— 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
took the chair at three o’clock, p.m., and 
called on the secretary, Mr. Dodsworth, 
to open the proceedings by reading the 
report. From the report it appeared that 
the general average cost would be 4,500/. 
Though fifty new churches would not sup- 
ply the wants of the metropolis, they bad 
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not funds to build twenty.—The Bishop 
of London moved that the report should be 
ene and circulated, and observed that 

e could not but feel a great degree of 
leasure at witnessing the success which 
ad attended the society, and the spirit 
which it had raised in the country in 
fayoor of the established church, and 
which was evinced, not in political dis- 
cussions, bat in the sacrifice of worldly 
means to the support of that church to 
such ap extent as to make their subscri 
tions for the first year amount to sasrty 
120,000/, After some further observations, 
he concluded with hoping that every mem- 
her of the community would aid the society, 
not only with their purses, but with their 
prayers and blessings.—Lord Teignmouth 
seconded the resolution.—Lord Bexley 
moved the third resolution, to the effect 
that the friends of the society ought to 
exert their influence in obtaining proper 
sites for new churches in the metropolis, 
and additional subscriptions.—It was se- 
conded by G. Byng, Esq. M.P. and car- 
ried.—Mr. Justice Coleridge moved the 
third resolution, for the appointment of 
local committees for sperm, subscrip- 
tions and superintending the building of 
eburches,__W., Cotton, Esq. seconded the 
resolution, which was then carried.—NSir 
R. Inglis said that the support of the so- 
ciet had really begun in the university of 
Oxford ; that the contributions from the 
fellows there had really been, beyond all 
comparison, the greatest which the society 
had, and that if their conduct bad been 
imitated, the society would not have been 
then in want of funds.— Herald. 

The consecration of the new church, 
Clarence-street, Regent’s-park, took place 
on July 18th, and the interest which it 
excited was sufficiently indicated by the 
appearance of the numerous and respect- 
able company which had assembled to 
witness it, and which could not have been 
less than 1,600 individuals. This church, 
which is provided with seats for 1,800 
persons, is designed as a district church 
for the parish of St. Pancras. The site 
for it was ted by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury ; and the expense 
of its erection, which was about 6,000/., 
was raised entirely by public subscription. 
The nage of t is lodged in the Bishop 
of London for the time being. The Lord 


Bishop of London performed the ceremony 
of consecration, and afterwards delivered 
an eloquent appeal in aid of schools for 
200 boys, 200 girls, and 200 infants, which 
are being erected in connexion with the 
church. This appeal was responded to b 

a contribution of h 


114/, The name by whic 
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the church is consecrated is thatof ‘ Christ 
Church, St, Panoras.”"—Times,..4 60> 
Cuvacu Rares.—On the 15th,of July 


a numerous nny NG the rate payers of 
Kensington was in the vestry-room 
of that parish, for the purpose of confirm- 
ing an old church-rate of twopence and a 
new cburch-rate of umnee in the pound 
on the rental of the parish. Mr, H. G. 
Codd, the magistrate, having been called 
to the chair, Mr, Holt. (the . barrister) 
moved the confirmation of the rates, Mr. 
Hawkes seconded the motion, Mr, oe 
van then moved as an amendment, * that 
the confirmation do not take place till that 
day three months,” when a stormy @iseus- 
sion ensued, which lasted some time, after 
which the amendment was put from the 
chair, and negatived by a majority of 56, 
the numbers being—for the amendment, 
28; against it, 84. The original motion 
was then put, when the numbers were— 
for the rates, 94; against them, 26—ma- 
jority in favour of church-rates, 68. The 
meeting then separated.——Times. 

On the 24th of June an application for 
a church-rate of 1s. 2d, in the pound, in 
the parish of St. Botolph, Aldgate, .was 
negatived on a poll by a majority of 197 ; 
the numbers being—tor the rate, 136 ; for 
the adjournment of the question, 333.. An 
offer of a voluntary contribution in lieu cf 
the rate was very generally made.—Times, 

Sourn Hackxney.—A struggle has been 
going on here for the few last days with 
respect to this proposed rate. The poll 
closed on Saturday, and the numbers were 
declared to be—for the rate, 176 ; against 
it, 138.—Times, 

Torrennam Hicn Cross.—At the final 
close of the poll on Saturday, June 17th, 
in the vice of Tottenham High Cross, 
there was a majority in favour of the rate 
of 260 votes.— Herald. 

Sr. Nicnotas Acon, LomBarp-sTRert. 
—A poll having been demanded, whether 
the consideration of a church-rate be de- 
ferred for six months, a rate of 2s. in the 
pound was carried on Friday the 2ist of 
July, by a’ majority of nearly five to one, 
— Herald. 

Titus Commvtation.—By a return to 
an order of the House of Commons, dated 
June 7, 1837, it appears that up to the 
ist of June there had been received 1454 
tithe notices, and 266 agreements, 87 of 
which bave been confirmed. 

Cuvrcna Leasts.—The committee ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons to in- 
quire into the nature and value of church 
leases met on Wednesday, July 5th, at 
three o'clock, for the first time. Mr. 
Spring Rice was elected chairman. The 
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committee ordered several returns of 


church property connected with the sees 
of Durbam and Ely to be produced, and 
then adjourned. 

A return has been ordered of the amount 
of public money paid for the erection of 
monuments in the cathedral of St. Paul's 
and in Westminster Abbey, stating the 
names, dates, and amounts of each ; also 
an account of the public money paid for 
the erection and repairs of any part of the 
cathedral of St. Paul's and Westminster 
Abbey 


Postic Cuanities—The Commission. 
ers of Public Charities have sent an order 
to the vestry of St. Bride's, Fleet-street, 
which may be ag made known to 
parishes in general. It ap that, in 
the eighth year of James I.,the Earl of 
Dorset had made over to the churchwardens 
and parishioners of the parish of St. Brid- 
get a parcel of his manor of Holborn, as an 
addition to the burying-ground of the 
— with a proviso that if thereafter any 

ouses should be erected on the ground thus 
given, the proceeds should be appropriated 
to the relief of the poor, In 1721, leave 
having been had, according to the terms of 
agreement, of the then Earl of Dorset, six 
houses were erected, the rents of which 
pow amount to 4087. The sum has hitherto 
been applied to the purpose of the poor- 
rate, but the Commissioners of Charities 
require that it shall be appropriated to the 
support of the poor irrespective of the rate. 


Ata ve held on the 28th of June, it 
was resolved to comply with the order. — 
Standard. 


Savines’ Banxs.—According to a par- 
liamentary return just printed, the gross 
amount of sums received on account of 
savings’ banks is, since their establishment 
in 1817, 20,760,2281. Amount of sums 
paid, 5,641,3381. The balance therefore 
is, 15,111,890/. It also states that the 
gross amount of interest paid and credited 
to savings’ banks by the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt is, 
5,141,4101, 


ALTeration 1n THE Common Praver, 
Atthe Court at St. James’s, the 2ist day 

of June, 1837; present, the Queen’s 

Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 
Whereas ‘by the late Act of Uniformity, 
which establishes the Liturgy, and enacts 
that no form or order of common prayers 
be opetity used other than what is pre- 
scribed and appointed to be used in and 
by the said book, it is, notwithstanding, 
provided, that in all those prayers, litanies, 
and collects, which do any wise relate to 
the King, Queen, or royal progeny, the 


aii 


names be altered and chased, trom time 
to time, and Red tp the Bieta ccasi 
accom to direction of yr . 
er Majest this. 
Comasl. Wp dackan her tapal nile 
pleasure, that in all the prayers, | 


and collects for the King, instead of, ; 
word “ King” the word *' Q "instead 
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of the word “ William’ the word “ 
toria,” instead of the words.“ our Sovereign. .. 
Lord” the words “our Sovereign Lady,” 
be inserted ; and that in all prayers, litur~ 
gies, and collects so altered, such 

of the pronouns “ he,” “ him,” and ‘* his,” 
be made, as will be by those alterations 
rendered necessary.—Ler Majesty was 
further pleased to declare her royal will, 
and pleasure, that in all the prayers, liture 
gies, and collects for the Royal Family, the 
words “ Adelaide, the Queen Dowager,’’ 
be substituted for the words “‘ our gracious 
Queen Adelaide,”"—And Her Majesty 
doth strictly charge and command,’that no 
edition of the Common Prayer be from 
henceforth printed but with this amend. 
ment; and that in the meantime, till 
copies of such edition may be had, all 
parsons, vicars, and curates, within this 
realm, do (for the preventing of mistakes) 
with the pen correct and amend all such 
prayers in their church books, according 
to the aforegoing direction; and for the 
better notice hereof, that this order be. 
forthwith printed and published, and sent 
to the several parishes; and that the 
right reverend the bishops do take care 
that obedience be paid io the same ac- 
cordingly. C, C. Grevitte. 


NORFOLK. 
A vestry meeting was held in St. 
Swithin’s Church, Norwich, on the 22nd. 
June, for the purpose of making a church. 
rate, The churchwarden moved that a 
rate of 1s. in the pound be raised forthwith, 
Mr. Cozens moved as an amendment, ‘‘that 
the consideration of making a church-rate 
be adjourned till that day twelvemonths.” 
The numbers at the close of the poll were, 
for the rate, fifteen ; for the amendment, 
twelve ; majority, three,—Norfolk Chron, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


In the parish of St. Giles, containing a 
population of 3000, and composed, for the 
most part, of a class whose opinions on the 
great questions now at issue may fairly be 
considered as entitled to great weight, a 
church-rate has been i without even — 
a show of opposition. e rate was pro- 
posed on the 22nd June, he Dr. Robert. 
son, seconded by Mr. C, Markham, and 
carried unanimously.—Northamp. Herald, 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 


A great improvement has lately been 
made at the altar in the parish church of 
Berwick , by erecting a new railing, formed 
pote old oak, formerly part of old Elvet 

,» in the city of Durham. The rail- 
ing was presented by, and erected at the 
expense of, the Venerable Archdeacon 

. The same rev. gentleman bas 
likewise lately erected a monument to the 
memory of his ancestor, the Rev. Robert 
Thorp, vicar of Berwick, who died a. p. 
1777 .—Durham Advertiser. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


A very false statement of certain facts 
relative to an occurrence connected with 
the church-rates in Goddington, Oxford- 
shire, having been circulated in an Ayles- 
bury paper, a contradiction of it has very 
properly been published elsewhere. It is 
not necessary to go into all the details; it 
is sufficient to observe, that they can be 
produced at any time, and to say, that a 
dispute about church-rates gave tbe ill- 
disposed an opportunity of circulating 
false and malicious statements relative to 
the clergyman, accompanied by the usual 
exaggerations about his income, 


SO MERSETSHIRE. 


Lord Forrester has given the munificent 
sum of 3001. towards the erection of a new 
church at Wellington. — North Devon Ad- 
vertiser. 

On Sunday, July 2, Shepton Mallet 
church, after being considerably enlarged, 
was re-opened for divine service, The 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells preached 
in the morning, and the Rev. EF. Totten- 
ham, of Bath, in the evening. The church 
was crowded on both occasions, and the 
collections amounted to 61/. A large pro- 
portion of the dissenters and Wesleyan 
methodists of the town attended the ser- 
vices. The enlargement will cost nearly 
30001,— Western Luminary. 

The examination of the boys educated 
at King Edward the Sixth’s Grammar 
School, in Bruton, took place on the 15th 
June. The candidates for the exhibition 
delivered in specimens of original compo- 
sition, After the examination, the gover- 
nors proceeded to the election of an exhi- 
bitioner, and in compliance with the sta- 
tutes, at the recommendation of the 
examiners, they elected T. A. Strong, son 
of the Rev. T, Strong, of Clyst St. Mary, 
near Exeter.—Salisbury Herald. 

The first stone of the proposed enlarge- 
ment of Wilton new church, near Taunton, 
was laid on the ist of July, by the re- 
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spected incumbent, the Rev. F, T. Halli- 
day. —Ibid. 


SURREY. 


Socrety ron Promotine tut Revicious 
Principces or tue Rerormarion,—A 
erty. meeting of the above society was 

eld on Wednesday night, the 5th of July, 
at the Horns Tavern, Kennington, for the 
transaction of general business, and to re- 
ceive a report from a deputation of the 
British Reformation Society. The at- 
tendance was numerous and respectable. 
J Finch, Esq., M.P., took the chair a 
few minutes after seven o'clock, and, in a 
long address, exposed the great exertions 
made by the Roman-catholic church for 
proselytizing the people of this country, 
and the alarming success which had at- 
tended those exertions; as instances of 
which he mentioned the towns of Wal- 
tham and Stoneyhurst, in the former of 
which there were only fifty catholics 
twenty years back, and there were at the 
present day there 1000 communicants of 
that church, and at the time of founding 
the Jesuit college in the latter place, there 
were there 500 catholics and 2000 protes- 
tants; but the numbers were at this day 
exactly reversed, there being 2000 ca- 
tholics to 500 protestants. He, therefore, 
called on the meeting to use all means to 
counteract the efforts of the Romish 
priests. Resolutions to this effect were 
moved by the Rev. T. R. Page, and 
seconded by the Rev. J. Murray, and 
carried, in the course of which the follow- 
ing gentlemen addressed the meeting :— 
the Rev. M. H. Seymour, the Rev. Mr. 
Evans, the Rev. T. Cumming, &c. &c. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman having 
been carried, the meeting separated.— 

Record. 

On learning from the vicar of Kew that 
there was not sufficient room in the church 
for the accommodation of the inhabitants, 
our late mortarch ordered its enlargement, 
at an expense of 30001, out of bis own 
private purse, and also devoted much of 
Ins time and attention to the best means of 
accomplishing this desirable object. It is 
expected that the church of Kew will be 
re-opened early in the autumn,—Surrey 
Standard, [It was the place of his birth.] 

Cnurcen Rares, — In the parish of 
Camberwell a vestry was held on Thurs- 
day evening, the 29th of June, for the 
purpose of making a church-rate for tlie 
year ensuing, the Rev. the Vicar in thd 
chair. The churchwardens applied for a 
rate of Id. in the pound, and, by way of 
amendment, an adjournment for a twelve- 
month was moved. Upon the show of 
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bands the numbers were, for the amend- 
ment 45, and for the rate 58, whereupon 
the minority (against the rate) required 
the votes to be taken down under the 
Vestry Act, which being done, the num- 
bers were 103 in favour of the rate, and 
32 against it. The result was received 
with much satisfaction by the parishioners 
present.— Times. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


The Lord Bishop of Lichfield has 
placed at the disposal of the Church Com- 
mission the prebendal stall of Bobenhall, 
in the cathedral of Lichfield, vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev. J. I’. Law, chan- 
cellor of the diocese, 


WILTSHIRE. 


The Venerable Archdeacon Lear held 
his primary visitation at Hindor, on Wed- 
nesday, June 28th, when the Rev. John 
Still, rector of Fonthill Gifford and Chick- 
dale, preached the sermon; on Thursday, 
at Warminster, when the Rev. J. H. John- 
son, vicar of Tilshead, preached; and on 
Friday, at Devizes, when the Rev. George 
Hume, vicar of Melksham, was the 
preacher. At each place, the archdeacon 
delivered to the clergy and churchwardens 
a most able, firm, and eloquent charge, 
Referring to the legislative measures con- 
nected with the church, which have been 
completed, or are yet before the public, he 
first spoke. of the tithe act, and advised the 
clergy to commute voluntarily; at the 
same time, however, bearing in mind that 
they were acting as trustees to their suc- 
cessors, To the objects of the plurality 
and residence bills he was favourable ; 
but disapproved of some of the means by 
which these were proposed to be obtained. 
On the marriage and registration acts he 
observed, that they left the members of 
the church of England to pursue precisely 
the same course they had hitherto done ; 
but their enactments would render it the 
more incumbent on the clergy to insist 
particularly on the value and importance 
of the sacrament of baptism. With regard 
to church-rates, he was desirous of seeing 
some just settlement; but expressed him- 
self opposed to the principle of the mea- 
sure lately proposed to the legislature ; 
and, in reference to this subject, very so- 
lemnly addressed the churchwardens, 
pointing out the high legal, as well as 
religious grounds on which church-rates 
are founded, and promising the cburch- 
wardens every support and assistance in 
his power, in the performance of their 
most important duties. Of the church 
commission, he said, however much he 
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might approve of some of the measures 
proposed by the board, he considered its 
constitution, and, in its present form, its 
nt character, to be objectionable. 
The archdeacon concluded by observing, 
that however trying and. dangerous: were 
the circumstances which now surrounded 
the church, still he did not despair) and 
remarked on various grounds of enceu. 
ee as the zeal and 
of the clergy, the increasing disposition 
to provide apiritual instruction for the 
great body of the people, as manifested in 
the exertions and success of the various 
church-building associations, and in the 
establishment of two societies for affording 
additional clerical aid where needed, (of 
which two the archdeacon expressed a de- 
cided preference in favour of the Society 
for Providing Additional Curates in Po- 
pulous Places, as being more in aceord- 
ance with the constitution of the church,) 
the advancement of the mifsiohary cause, 
and the promotion of religious edueation, 
&e. ; ao closed with an earnest and af- 
fectionate recommendation to his hearers 
to unity, zeal, and prayer. The attendance 
of the clergy at all the places of visitation 
was very numerous. We are happy to 
learn that the charge, at the request both 
of the clergy and churchwardens, is to he 
printed, and will speedily be in the hands 
of the public.— Salisbury Herald, 

On Tuesday last, the committee of the 
Salisbury Diocesan Church-building Asso. 
ciation held their second quarterly meet- 
ing, at the Depository, in St. Thomas’ 
Churchyard ; the Venerable Archdeacon 
Lear in the chair, The members of the 
committee present were, the Revs. W. 
Dansey, W. E. Hony, John Watts, G. I. 
Majendie ; Edward Hinxman, Esq. jun., 
J. H. Jacob, Esq. (the treasurer), and the 
Rev. G. P. Lowther (the secretary). ‘The 
following grants were made :— 

To rebuilding and enlarging Gilling. 

ham parish church, Dorset.. ..£200 
To building Shaw chapel, in Melks- 

ham parish, Wilts... .. .. .. 200 
To enlarging Bourton chapel, in Gil- 

lingham parish, Dorset.. -. 100 
To rebuilding, with enlargement, 

Charlton chapel, in the parish of 

Donhead St. Mary, Wilts .. .. 200 
To the same, in consequence of a do- 

nation of 100U. from Mrs, Sheppard, 

with a special recommendation in 

favour of thischapel «. .. .. 2% 
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Several other applications for aid were 
necessarily postponed, on the ground of 
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the requisite papers not having been sent 
to the secretary, so as to enable the com- 
mittee to form a correct judgment respect- 
ing them. The Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
has accepted the office of president to the 
association, and has conveyed to the secre- 
tary his intention of contributing 25/. per 
anuum to itsfunds. Jt is to be regretted 
that very few other additional subscrip- 
tions or donations have been declared 
since the last 1 sp meeting. —Ibid. 

On Wedn ,» the Sth of July, a 
meeting of the Bradford and Trowbridge 
District Committee of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, was held in 
that town. A sermon was preached in the 

rish church by the Rev. H. Harvey, 

.A., vicar of Bradford and prebendary 
of Bristol. After which a collection was 
made in behalf of the funds of the Brad- 
ford division of the district, when the sum 
of 151. is. id. was collected, which was a 
considerable increase on former collections. 
—Salisbury Herald. 

A vestry meeting was held in the parish 
of St. John, Devizes, on 25rd of June, to 
grant a rate for the repair and maintenance 
of the church, when, after some discussion, 
a sixpenny rate was put and carried with 
one dissentient voice.—Ibid. 

There was a vestry held on June 22nd, 
in the Abbey Church, Malmsbury, when a 
church-rate was granted without any op- 
position. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


The pupils of the Stourbridge Royal 
Free Grammar School, conducted by the 
Rev. G. Wells, M.A., and the Rev. J. 
M. Kirby, B.D., were examined at the 
school-room on Thursday, June 29th, pur- 
suant to public notice, by the Rev. 
Thomas Short, B.D., vice-president of 
Trinity College, Oxford, in the presence 
of the governors and a highly respectable 
assemblage of ladies and gentlemen.— 
Worcester Journal. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Lorp Joux Russert anv tHe Huu 
Corroeation.—Lord John Russell has 
iven great offence to the Corporation of 
iutt from the following circumstance :— 
Under the Municipal Reform Act, the 
town-councils have the power of making a 
code of regulations for the government of 
the towns, which become laws within the 
limits of the mile vien after receiving 
the approval of the Home Secretary. A 
series of rules were drawn up by the 
council of Hull, which authorized dissent-. 
ing ministers, as well as the chaplain of 
the gaol and the house of correction, to 
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reach to the prisoners confined : there. 
rd Jobn Russell struck out this rule, and 
sent the others back approved of, The 
town-council, in great indignation, sent, 
through Mr. Hutt, the M.P. for the town, 
an angry remonstrance to bis lordsbip, 
who, however, has firmly adhered to his 
first decision, and has refused to confirm 
the rejected rule.— Hull Packet, 

Owing to the difficulty in obtaining 
stone, St. James’s Church resses but 
slowly. This edifice is to be constructed 
after the purest models of early English 
architecture; and will at the same time 
constitute one of the noblest monuments of 
private munificence in the cause of reli- 
gion modern times can furnish, being built 
at the sole expense of John Wood, Esq., 
and calculated to accommodate upwards 
of one thousand persons—half the sittings 
being free.— Bradford Observer. 

The foundation stone of a new church, 
to contain 360 free sittings, was laid at 
Skipton, with the ceremonials usual upon 
such occasions, on 2ist June last. The 
funds were raised by subscription, aided 
by a grant of 350l. from the Incorporated 
Society for buildingand repairing churches ; 
and an endowment of 1,000/. has been 
given by Christ's Church College, Ox- 
ford. 

IRELAND. 

A new church, built by subscription, 
has been opened for divine service in 
Dunbollogue, by the Archdeacon of Cork, 
rector of the parish. This is the first 
church in that parish since the Reformation, 
and no trifling meed of praise is due to the 
fostering care which, having a year or two 
ago appointed a curate to celebrate divine 
service in a school-house, rested not satis- 
fied till it reared a building of the pure 
Gothic style, as chaste in design and exe- 
cution as any elsewhere to be found. 
There is now each sabbath a congregation 
of seventy, and a Sunday-scbool, at which 
over half that number attend. Ought not 
this to be as well an example as an en- 
couragement for other parishes ?—Cork 
Constitution. : 

Acuapor Cuurcu.—It is with no ordi. 
nary feelings of pleasure that we notice 
the very handsome contribution of Lady 
Franks towards the new church now in 
progress of erection at Aghadoe, which 
that lady has, with her accustomed li- 
berality, this week paid through ber very 
respectable agent, John Myles, Esq., of 
Castleisland, the receipt of which, on 
the part of the archdeacon, churchwar- 
dens, and parishioners, we are requested 
thankfully to acknowledge.—Kerry Even- 
ing Post. 








NEW 


The French Jesuits have lately given a 
very conclusive attestation of the truth of 
what the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland lately asserted respecting the 
concentration of hy a ta in the 
British dominions. recent article in 
Gazette de France—a very strenuous ad- 
vocate of popery and Carlism—proves two 
very important points ; Ist, that the see of 
Rome appears to regard England as wor. 
thy at present of absorbing all her atten- 
tion, and as calling for her undivided 
efforts ; 2ndly, that the continental leaders 
of popery feel it indispensable to keep up 
the drooping spirits of their rapidly dimi 
nishing adherents, by holding out to them 
the delusive expectation of England be- 
coming actually a popish country. Now, 
though in one sense we may smile at the 
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latter idea, it merits a more Serious consi- 
deration, whether we are to the de. 
tail given of Rome's formidable exertions 
in England with indifference? . The Jast 
parnexaph of the article conveys. the fol- 
owing piece of information ;-—'‘ The chief 
editor of the Dublin Review, Mr. Quin, 
has resigned that office, and taken @ civil 
situation in the West Indies, _Mr, Tierney, 
a priest, and chaplain tothe Duke of Nor- 
folk, at Arundel, has offered his services 
for the Review. Dublin Record. . The 
“Dublin Record” further calla on pro- 
testants to look to this, and to look alse to 
the fact that Dr. Bowring has placed a 
notice of motion in the order-book of the 
House of Commons, for a renewal of the 
unconstitutional intercourse between the 
court of St. James's and the see of Rome, 
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Pinder’s Sermons on the Book of Common 
Prayer, Sacrament, &c. I2mo. 5s. 6d. bds, 
Fairholme’s Geology, (the Mosaic Deluge.) 8vo. 

16s. cloth. 

Spain, and the Seat of Warin Spain. By H. B. 
Hall. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Burke’s History of the Landed Gentry. Vol. I. 
8vo. 18s. cloth. 

Hoskins’s Visit to the Great Oasis of the Lybian 
Desert. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

Hours at Naples. By Lady E.8. Wortley. Post 
8V¥O, 10s, 64, cloth. 

Slade’s sacar Greece, and Malta, 2 vols, 8vo. 
3is. 6d. cloth. 

Belshaw’s Young Fiorist’s Guide, 12mo, 1s. 
sewed, 

Mosse’s Key to Ordination Questions, 18mo. 
3s. boards. 

Bell’s New Testament, PartI. fc. 7s. cloth. 

Martin’s Colonial Library, Vol. VII., (Gibralter, 
Malta, &e.) fe. 6s. cloth. 

Gregory’s Companion to Family and Sea Me- 
dicine Chest. 32mo. 1s, cloth. 

Hatmilton’s Hand Book of Useful Medicine. 
i8mo. 2s. sewed. 

Haselden’s Translation of the London Pharma. 
copia, 12mo, 2s. sewed. 

Lewis's Sketches in Constantinople. Imp. folio. 
41. 4s. half-bound. 

The Artist’s Portfolio. Royal 4to. Nos. I. to 
1V. 2s. 6d. each, sewed. 

Imitations of Drawings after Sidney Cooper. 
folio. Partl. 82s. 6d. 

Notes on Indian Affairs. By the Hon. Frederick 
Shore. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. boards. 

The Beautiful, the Picturesque, the Sublime. 
By the Rev. J. G. Macvicar. Crown 8vo. 
7s. cloth. 

Tableaux from Crichton. By John Franklin. 
Folio. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

The Christian Warrior. Edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Jones. fc. 2s. 6d. ‘ 

The Ajax of Sophocles, with English Notes. 
By the Rev. F. Valpy. Crown 8vo. 5s. bds. 


Christian's Family Library. Vol. XXV. (Luther 
on the Psalms.) fc. 5s, cloth. 

Lockhart’s Life of Scott. Vol. IV, 108, 6d. cl. 

Lingard’s History of England. Vol. II. fe. 
5s. cloth. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XCII. 
(Swainson’s Birds, Vol. 11.) 6s. cloth. 

Burder’s Village Sermons, with Introductory 
Essay, by Rev. R. Hall. 12mo. 8s. boards. 

Moral Maxims for the Young. By Sir E. 
Brydges. fc. 3s. 6d, cloth, 

Scenes and Characteristics of Hindustan. By 
E. Roberts. 2nd edit. 2 vols.post 8vo. 18s. 
boards. 

Married Life; a Wedding Gift. Royal 32mo, 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Mother’s Book of Education. By C. Wall. 
Post 8vo. 2s. cloth. 

Graphic Illustrations of Nature and Art. 8vo, 
6s. cloth. 

The Complete Notes of the Douay Bible and 
Rhemish Testament, with Preface and Index. 
By the Rev. R. J. M‘Ghee, Svo. 14s. hds, 

Views of the Architecture of the Heavens. By 
B. J.P. Nichol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Channing’s (W. E.) Discourses. 12mo, 6s. e). 

Travels in Circassia, Krim Tartary, &c. By E. 
Spencer, 2vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Reid’s History of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland. 

The Spas of Germany. By Dr, Granville, 2 
vols. Bvo. 328. cloth, 

Lindley’s Ladies’ Botany. Vol. lI. 8vo, plates, 
163. plain ; 268. coloured. 

The Controversy between the Protestant and 
Roman-catholic Churches. By H, Gordon. 
12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Carson’s Refutation of Dr. Henderson's Doc. 
trine of Divine — fe. 38. boards. . 

Observations on mitive Tradition, and its 
Connexion with Evangelical Truth. By the 
Rev. Thomas Butt. 8vo. 3s. sewed. 

Ancient Geography, &c. By Ann Walker, 
18mo. 48. boards. 

The Child’s Hand Book, (Rudiments of Reading 
and Thinking.) Part. 1. By the Rev. W, 
Fletcher. 18m0o. 1s. sewed, 
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236 FUNDS—NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Leland’s Divine Authority of the Old and New Sketches of Popular Tumualts, 12mo. 7s. cloth. 
Testaments. 8vo. 9s. cloth. Walker's Philosophy of the Eye. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Cochrane’s Wanderings in Greece. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 


248. cloth. re Adams A aan Pleasure Carriages. 8v0. 

Mitford's Country Stories, Post Svo, 10s, 6d. 158. ¢ ° 
oa d - The Copsyyreey of Querini and Foe 8vo. 

Rhiod"s of Geology. 12mo0. 3s, cloth. 5s. sewed. . 3 ae 
lilustrations of Jerasalem and Mount Sinai. By New South Wales, its Present State, and Future 

F. Aruondale. 4to. 26s. cloth. . Prospects. By James Macarthur. Post 8vo. 
Hili’s Emigrant’s Introduction to the American 8s. cloth. 

Colonies. 12mo0,. 5s, cloth. Bennett’s Geometrical Nlustrations, 55 Engrav- 
Cherubini's Course of Counterpoint and Fugue, ings. 4to, 2s. cloth. 

translated by J A. Hamilton. 2 vols, 8vo, Abbott's Select Works. 10 vols, 43mo. 158, 


428. cloth. cloth, in case. 
Memoir of the late Rev. William Carey, D,D, Farmer's Series of the Library of Useful Know- 
By Eastace Carey. 2ndedit, fe. 7s.6d.cl. ledge (Sheep.) Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 
rrom June 24, To Jury 24, 1837. 
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3 per ct. Consols, | Red. 3 per ceut. | Red. 34¢ per cent. | New 34% percent. | Long Anns. 








Highest.) 91 92} 98 98}, 14 13-16¢hs 
Lowest...) 908 90} * 979 973 14 gens 
| Anna Jan & July. Bauk Stock, | India Stock. | Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds, 
nie RAE LM RE OTE : ah ee Sere ne ee 
Highest... 14} 210 | 2583 45 pm. 45 pm. 
Lowest... 14 5-16tns 2074 2554 | 31 pm. 30 pm. 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
Al the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 




















Price. | Div. Price. | Pir. 
Grand Junction Canal Co. ...) 200 12 London & Birmingham Rail- 142 
Edlesmere and Chester do. ...... 79 | 3 | wayCo....100% 90. paid 
Kennet and Avon do. ............ 25 | 1.2 |Liverpool & Manches. dow....... 208 | 10 
T.ceds and Liverpool do..,....... | 570 | 24 (Grand Junction do.1002. p.90l.| 170 
OAS Bile ccnatetes aneesss yore | 16 | 12 London Dock d0..........sseeees 54 | 2.10 
Trent and Mersey do. ............ | 562 | 32.10 St. Katherine's do. ........ eccoses, OL | ‘4.10 
Worcester and Birmingham do.| 82 4 |West India do...........6. sesseee..| 9G | 4.10 
Wilts and Berks do............... | 21 1.2 \Atlas Assurance Co. ....... wen re 
Wyrley and Essington do........ | 7 3 London Fire dow ..........00000008 15.10) 10 
Wey and Arun doy ..........006 23 1 |Rock Assurance do............. |. 615) 5 

|King’s College..........4. cecneesbe | 28 
—— 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


— ‘ 


Ir is much to be regretted that the noble and admirable pamphlet or tract, entitled, 
* Thoughts and Hints to Conservative Electors,” did not arrive early enough to be noticed 
except here. Its high tone of principle, and its noble sentiments, ought to 2 brought home 
to the heart of every Englishman at this momentous period of our national existence. 

The following have been received ;—* Aliquis,” and the Poems signed “ E. A. H.” 

Can “ Bathoniensis” authenticate the statement that a person, with the sort of reputation 
which the individual to whom he alludes has hitherto enjoyed, as a dissenting scadlen, de- 
graded himself by talking in his pel it of the Church of England as the tad-pole, of — 
the Church of Rome is the frog? This would at least be curious, and might advantageously 
be printed or written on the title-page of his works ; but there would be little use in pub- 
lishing the epigrams “ Bathoniensis” has been kind enough to send. 

papers of “ Scrutator’’ have been delayed for the reason assigned in the private letter 
to hun. 

A multitude of books for review must necessarily stand over, from press of matter and 
other causes, 





